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And upon them that are left of you I will send a 
faintness into their hearts in the lands of their enemies ; 
and the sound of a shaken leaf shall chase them ; and they 
shall flee, as fleeing from a sword; and they shall fall 
when none pursueth (Lev. xxvi. 36). 

Only be strong and of a good cowrage (Josh. i. 6). 


I, 


In an article on Zionism published in the Contemporary 
Review in 1899—before Mr. Lucien Wolf had abandoned 
his benevolent neutrality towards the movement—I wrote: 
“While the Western Christian is generally not unsym- 
pathetic towards Zionism, the Western Jew is generally 
in bitter or contemptuous opposition.... It is contended 
that Zionism is dangerous, plays into the hand: of the 
anti-Semites with their cry of unpatriotism .. . tat it is 
spiritually a misconception of the true future and mission 
of Israel ; intellectually, a mere caricature of the exaggerated 
nationalism which has temporarily replaced the eighteenth- 
century cosmopolitanism ; and politically, an undoing of 
all the constitutional rights Israel has won so painfully 
from civilized communities.” 
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Thus, despite Mr. Wolf’s oracular air of discovering 
deep truths and hidden perils, he has merely repeated 
the commonplaces of the controversy, and his elaboration 
of the above summary held nothing that I had not fully 
perpended before enrolling myself in the political move- 
ment for the establishment of a Jewish State. A vital 
necessity of the day could not, I decided, be dismissed 
as a “romantic anachronism,” nor the effort to get a soil 
under the feet of the homeless and persecuted be fairly 
likened to the exaggerated nationalisms which would take 
the soil from under them. It is not even as if the apartness 
of the Jew was first meditated by Zionism—the apartness 
exists, a universal aloofness from that human brotherhood 
which Zionism is supposed to disturb. Apartness concen- 
trated in a territory is far less against human brotherhood 
than apartness accentuated in every country on earth. 
The separateness of nations is a factor, not a foe, of the 
human brotherhood. As I have pointed out elsewhere, 
it takes two to make one brother. Geography without 
and psychology within are always fashioning different 
peoples, in whose development, with their respective con- 
tributions to civilization, we may impartially and fraternally 
delight. 

The title of Mr. Wolf’s paper, ‘‘The Zionist Peril,” reveals 
rather the journalist than the historian. Mr. Wolf has 
not approached the study of modern Jewish history with 
the same scientific spirit that he brought to the study of 
Crypto-Judaism. Nay, it is somewhat significant that he 
has treated so largely of Crypto-Judaism without ever 
a flash of moral judgment upon this discreditable phe- 
nomenon, while his first outburst of righteous indignation 
is reserved for the efforts of Judaism to shake off the last 
vestiges of the Marrano period. If Zionism be a peril, so is 
the absence of Zionism. so is Judaism itself, and in any 
case the question for a race is not the lesser peril, but the 
truer ideal. 

“The characteristic peril of Zionism” Mr. Wolf finds to 
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be that “Zionism is the natural and abiding ally of anti- 
Semitism and its most powerful justification!” This from 
the author of the luminous and voluminous article on 
“Anti-Semitism” in the Encyclopaedia Britannica! Anti- 
Semitism has made a pretty protracted battle without 
either allies or justification. The wolf in Aesop had 
always a pretext for eating the lamb, whatever the lamb 
did, and a wise lamb, in such circumstances, will at least 
do whatever pleases itself most. This charge of justifica- 
tion of anti-Semitism accompanied the beginnings of the 
Alliance Israélite itself, for the Alliance, like the Anglo- 
Jewish Association, unifies Jewry politically, however 
embryonic its structure. As a matter of fact, the effect 
of Zionism upon the non-Jew is precisely the opposite to 
what the Jew, his nerves ruined by hereditary Marranoism, 
shiveringly apprehends. Zionism has uplifted the position 
of the Jews. It has already deposed the mediaeval tradition 
of money-lending and “jewing,” and the successful estab- 
lishment of a Jewish State would make the same change in 
public opinion as has taken place towards the Japanese. 
It is Mr. Wolf who is the pessimist, not I Humanity 
sympathizes with a strenuous aspiration. England has gone 
so far as to endorse our aims; in America Secretary Hay 
permitted me to publish his view that Zionist work would 
in no way impugn the patriotism of the American Jew. 
The press throughout the world has been sympathetic, in 
some quarters enthusiastic. “Almost thou persuadest me 
to be a Jew,” writes a Christian journalist. Mr. Wolf’s 
pessimistic dictum should be rewritten: “Zionism is the 
natural and abiding antidote to Anti-Semitism and its 
most powerful refutation.” Even, however, if he is right 
it remains a pity that he has mixed up the spiritual perils 
of what he considers a reactionary ideal with considerations 
of a lower order. They throw doubt even on his higher 
argumentation by suggesting it is fear masquerading as 
philosophy. 


Dd2 
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Mr. Wolf explains his conversion from a benevolent 
neutrality to violent anti-Zionism. It is I, alas, who 
am responsible—my “attempted raid” on the Hirsch 
millions roused the sleeping philosopher. In styling me 
“the irresponsible and irrepressible Dr. Jim of Herzlian 
politics,’ Mr. Wolf is quite a Balaam. “Dr. Jim” is 
Prime Minister of Cape Colony. The process by which 
Mr. Wolf made up his mind that my charges against the 
trustees of the treasure were baseless is worth following. 
I accused the Jewish Colonization Association of incom- 
petence and dubious legality. Mr. Wolf thereupon took 
the reports of this Association, and took the reports of 
the Zionist organizations, and finding that the Association 
recorded beneficent activity, and Zionism recorded barren 
debating, he concluded that my allegations were false. 
What delicious logic! In the first place, the charges 
against the Association had absolutely nothing to do with 
Zionism: they would have been as true or as false if 
Dr. Herz] had never lived, though my attention might 
in that case never have been called to the Association’s 
incompetence. Secondly, the achievements of the Asso- 
ciation with ten million pounds at its back are contrasted 
with the achievements of Zionism which started without 
a farthing, and which the self-sacrifice of myriads of poor 
Jews has never been able to subvention beyond a quarter 
of a million or so. Thirdly, Zionism was still organizing its 
followers, building its institutions, and preparing its plans, 
and particularly forebore to imitate the ubiquitous pettiness 
of the Association. Finally, even admitting the legitimacy 
of a comparison which only the starting of the two asso- 
ciations with equal millions could have warranted, the record 
of Zionism without the millions is certainly not more sterile 
than that of the millions without Zionism. Works of charity 
are but a small factor in the life of a people. My sug- 
gestion that the miliions be fructified by Zionism follows 
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naturally from my conviction that they are fruitless at 
present. This suggestion constitutes “the raid.” Mr. Wolf 
stoutly defends the treasure against my contention that 
Baron de Hirsch, “ had he lived to know Dr. Herzl’s scheme 
and to witness its progress, would have unhesitatingly given 
his millions to the Zionist exchequer.” But Baron de Hirsch 
did know of the Zionist scheme, Mr. Wolf exultantly tells 
us. Herzl even consulted the Baron in 1895, and solicited 
his support. Mr. Wolf has seen the documents! This is 
Mr. Wolf’s notion of a crushing refutation. Of my argu- 
ment, even as stated by himself, he omits to consider a full 
half. Baron de Hirsch, though he may have known of 
the Zionist project, certainly did not live “to witness its 
progress.” Dr. Herzl consulted him in 1895. In 1895! 
Before Herzl had proved even to himself that Jewry in 
congress would rally to his idea, and that myriads would 
volunteer for the work which the Baron—as he lamented 
to Mr. Lucien Wolf—was left to grapple with single-handed ! 
In 1895 many an ardent Zionist of to-day said “No” to 
Herzl. And if Mr. Wolf forgets half of my argument, even 
as stated by himself, he likewise forgets half of it as stated 
by me. I said, had the Baron lived to witness not only the 
progress of Zionism but the failure of his own scheme. In 
1895 the Baron’s brain was occupied by a rival scheme of 
salvation. What would he have said to-day when, despite 
the Association’s silence and Mr. Wolf’s speech, Jewish 
public opinion is everywhere convinced of the futility of 
the Hirsch solution, viewed as a solution of the Russo- 
Jewish question? Even in his original deed Baron de 
Hirsch did not exclude Palestine. If he did, how is it 
that his trustees are pottering there to-day? And if he 
was not a Zionist, he certainly dreamed of a Judenstaat, 
though he saw it arising in the Argentine. The very articles 
of the Association provide for charters, fortifications, and 
other things not easily reconcilable with mere philanthropy, 
though, in its repudiation of the East African scheme, the 
Association flies from politics as from the plague. I will 
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not, however, seize the opportunity Mr. Wolf has given me 
to repeat my case against the Association, since it is 
infinitely more important to consider his case against 
Zionism. 


II. 


Mr. Wolf starts with the “Allgemeine Verwilderung”’ 
which followed the failure of Sabbethai Zevi to lead the 
Jews to Palestine, and would have us draw the moral not 
to be naughty nationalists. But the moral is only not to 
rely on miracle. Sabbethai Zevi’s movement was not a 
rational political movement; it was a fantastic adventure 
which the Sultan crudely terminated. And yet Mr. Wolf 
gravely writes: “ Re-nationalization had been shown to be 
impossible, not only for political reasons, but because the 
Jews themselves had ceased to possess the elements of 
a revival of their national life.’ ‘Not only for political 
reasons!” This is like saying the man died, not only 
because he was decapitated, but because he could not get 
a living. What chance did Sabbethai Zevi’s followers 
get of showing whether they possessed the elements of 
a national life? As a matter of fact, the religious and poli- 
tical unity of the Jews was far greater in the seventeenth 
century than it is now— political Zionism is all but too 
late. But even now, so far from being “scattered, divided, 
and polyglot,” the Jews are mostly clustered in Russia and 
Austro-Hungary (the “providential dispersion,” of which 
Mr. Wolf tells us, having left strange clots and clumps), 
wherein they manifest a strongly-marked national existence 
and possess, whether through Hebrew or Yiddish, a unifying 
language. Whether these characteristic traits of theirs are 
agreeable to Mr. Wolf or not, is beside the question. When 
a people, even at the present day, produces a prolific litera- 
ture both in Hebrew and Yiddish, and is found developing 
a national drama and initiating a national art, it requires 
some boldness to maintain that the Jews could not, at the 
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Mendelssohnian period, have evolved a worthy national 
life of their own, had Mendelssohn hit on the alternative 
policy of acquiring a soil for them, instead of depriving 
them of their dream of one. In any case, why were the 
Jews “at the turning-point of a road which led direct to 
re-barbarization”? The traditional form of Jewish life, 
even at its most superstitious, is no such terrible thing: 
contrasted with the general life of the European masses, 
with their various manners, morals, and Churches, it cer- 
tainly is not peculiarly barbarous. It is even peculiarly 
literate, after its mediaeval fashion. It is in fact a civiliza- 
tion far antedating that of Europe. I do not even find that 
Graetz, whom Mr. Wolf professes to follow, ascribes the 
general demoralization to the failure of the Nationalist 
movement: he connects it with the breakdown of the 
Jewish democratic ideal under a new worship of wealthy 
ignoramuses. But so far from rescuing Jewry from the 
effects of this disintegration, Mendelssohn precipitated the 
final smash—the impingement of the Western world on 
the opened Ghetto. For to the specifically Jewish disin- 
tegration is now added the general disintegration which 
the Jews share with the post-Darwinian world, and they 
are not, like the other races, conserved by a territory 
which may become the unchanging background for a 
succession of beliefs. 


IV. 


The remedies employed by the Mendelssohnian move- 
ment were “in the domain of religion, a new steadfastness 
founded in reasonable theology and historical study, and 
in the domain of politics local assimilation and emancipa- 
tion.” The political remedy is at least intelligible. But 
what is “reasonable theology,’ and why should it be 
limited to twelve millions out of twelve hundred millions, 
or one per cent. of mankind? The fatal weakness of all 
Jewish religious reform lies in the attempt to maintain 
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a national church on a religion which has been carefully 
denationalized. Or if the twelve millions must still keep 
themselves separate to preach this “reasonable theology,” 
why should they be so anxious to assimilate to their 
environment in every other respect? You have more 
chance of attracting attention by deviation from the 
normal. All religious sects in history have been founded 
by people already like their neighbours, but only anxious 
to become differentiated. For a differentiated sect to be 
anxious to become assimilated is indeed a suspicious re- 
versal. When Mr. Wolf asks in horror whether “once 
more we must perforce turn Jewish history topsy-turvy, 
if we are to save Judaism and the Jewish people from 
extinction,” he admits in his very question that we have 
already once turned Jewish history topsy-turvy. Turning 
it topsy-turvy “once more” is therefore only restoring 
it to its natural position. If Mendelssohn had no scruple 
in reversing the historical policy of some thirty centuries, 
why should we pay such respect to the policy of a single 
century? A people may well have several generations of 
aberration: here in England we have Mr. Chamberlain 
calling upon his countrymen to reverse the financial policy 
of half a century. Mr. Wolf himself reverses his views 
every few years, for, in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, he 
declares roundly: “The idea that Zionism is a set-back 
of Jewish history, an unnatural galvanization of hopes 
long since abandoned for a spiritual and cosmopolitan 
conception of the mission of Israel, is a controversial 
fiction.” 

Mr. Wolf gives as “the new Zionist postulate” that 
Judaism is decaying, that emancipation is a fraud, and 
that assimilation is an ethnical impossibility. Judaism is 
indeed decaying, and emancipation is, if not a fraud, not 
wholly genuine; but as for assimilation being an ethnical 
impossibility, it is only too possible. Its fatal facility is 
one of the greatest arguments for Zionism. Mr. Wolf 
actually includes in his brief against Zionism one of the 
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main arguments on which the other side relies to win 
its case, and the vigour with which he presses the point, 
his triumphant demonstration of the Jew’s ready adapt- 
ability to his European environment, make him a valuable 
ally. He reminds one of the K.C. whom his junior kept 
nudging to try to convey to him that he was not for the 
defendant, but for the plaintiff. No sane Zionist dreams of 
likening the Jewish problem to “the Negro and Chinese 
problems of the United States.” We know that Jewish 
blood has intermingled in equal marriage with that of 
every white people. Long before “the Mendelssohnian 
solution” the Jews had lived in proud equality with the 
grandees of Spain at its proudest period. 

No, “the Zionist postulate’ embraces, not rejects, the 
assimilability of the Jew. As regards its two other items, 
if Mr. Wolf really thinks that Judaism is not decaying, 
and that emancipation is wholly genuine, I can only say 
that it shows how little a historian may see of the period 
in which he lives. He actually quotes Boerne’s prediction 
that the Jew would, under the sunshine of freedom, cast 
off the cloak of orthodoxy he hugged around him in storm, 
and asserts that “the Jew still wears that cloak more 
proudly, more earnestly, more intelligently than in the old 
days.” The cloak of orthodoxy? Mr. Wolf should come 
to America, where I write this, to see the effects of the 
sunshine of freedom. There is no King in Israel, and 
every man does what is right in his own eyes; every child 
even, for one of the saddest results of “ Americanization ” 
is the demoralization of the boys, and the disintegration 
of the old Jewish home-life. Never was there a profounder 
prophecy than Boerne’s, never one more literally fulfilled. 
Not inaptly has the narrow old Judengasse of Frankfort 
been transformed into the broad modern Boernestrasse. 
With such purblindness for the present, no wonder that 
Mr. Wolf should survey Zionism without a trace of the 
insight he has brought to bear upon the past. 
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V. 


Dismissing “the Zionist postulate” as absurd—and the 
item invented by Mr. Wolf is indeed absurd—Mr. Wolf 
now makes a discovery, which is a favourite discovery 
of the anti-Zionist. For does it not cut the very ground 
from under Zionism? The Jews are not a race at all; they 
represent merely a religion! Why then all this nationalistic 
pother? “Merely a religious community of great antiquity, 
which in consequence of inter-marriage during some two 
thousand three hundred years has acquired a more fixed 
physical type than younger religious communities. Given 
the same age and the same harsh history, and other re- 
ligious communities would develop for themselves a racial 
identity not less marked than that of the Jews.” The 
Jewish race then is not a race—it has merely been formed 
into one. What more need the Zionist claim? Whether 
this race has arisen by prehistoric causes or by causes 
within our ken, how does this affect its present differentia- 
tion? The Americans are not a people—they have merely 
been formed into one. Britain is not an island—it was 
merely broken off from France by the sea. “The European 
Jews then are a religious community of white men, not 
essentially different from the European Roman Catholics 
and Protestants.” That is to say, the Jews, though racially 
and facially differentiated by a historic process of twenty- 
three centuries, may nevertheless be considered on the same 
footing as Catholics and Protestants not yet, nor ever likely 
to be, racially and facially differentiated! Mr. Wolf's scorn 
for the etymology, sociology, and anthropology of the 
Zionists is boundless. But how about his own logic and 
his own history? The “essential difference” between the 
European Jews and the European Christians must be 
sought in their origins. Behind the “ religious community ” 
of the modern Jews lies a territorial past. Israel is not 
“merely a religious community of great antiquity,” it is 
the broken and scattered remains of a people with a soil, 
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and wars, and dynasties, and a magnificent epical literature 
that has moulded the thought and the art of half the 
world. Christianity began with denationalization, Judaism 
has never shaken nationalism off. In Judaism the two 
threads—territorial and religious—have Jain entangled in 
that confusion which is the unavoidable legacy of the 
period when the two were one. To cut away the terri- 
torial thread, and to disentangle the religious, would now 
be perfectly legitimate. We are the heirs of the past, not 
its slaves. But what is not legitimate is to deny the past. 
To pretend that the Jews are “merely a religious com- 
munity,” like Catholics and Protestants, that their whole 
literature, liturgy, and consciousness are not woven through 
and through with nationalism, is to obscure history in 
sophistry. In Ellis Island, off New York—where the Jewish 
tragedy may be seen*in its most heartrending phase, as 
the refugees from Europe are turned back across the waste 
of waters at the very gates of their Paradise—this question 
of “Race or Religion” comes up in very practical shape. 
But the guardian angels of the port, whose flaming swords 
turn every way, have decided that “Hebrew” connotes 
“race or people” as much as its alphabetical neighbours, 
Greek and Irish. And in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Mr. Wolf himself speaks of “the bond of a common race,” 
and instructs the world that Jewish solidarity has been 
transferred from a religious to a racial basis. 

Even, however, were the Jews “merely a religious com- 
munity,” that would not profit Mr. Wolf’s case an iota. 
On the contrary, it is just religious communities that are 
driven to build up new countries so as to develop their 
religion freely, and under the most favourable conditions. 
New England was founded by Puritans who, although 
“ anglicized,” reacted against their old England so strongly 
that nothing but a new England in a new continent could 
satisfy their desire for differentiation. The Boers, like 
the Jews, have ever regarded themselves as a chosen 
people; but Kruger was never heard to boast of their 
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assimilability. Even, therefore, had there never been @ 
Jewish State, it might be necessary to create one. 

Mr. Wolf, however, is at great pains to prove that 
differentiation and assimilation can be combined. I have 
no doubt but that the Puritans, too, could have found a 
way of staying on in England, if they had put their 
comfort first. And comfort and social position is, after 
all, the real quest of the “ Mendelssohnian movement.” 


VI. 


“ All that assimilation means,” writes Mr. Wolf, “is that 
the Jews shall adopt the social manners and customs, and 
share in the unsectarian interests, traditions, hopes, and 
ideals of their non-Jewish fellow citizens.” Is that all? 
The trouble is that Judaism is a religion in which the 
concept of secularity does not occur. To the Orient, all is 
religion, and religion is all. As the Prusso-Jewish con- 
script replied in bewilderment when asked to state his 
religion: “Die Christen haben Religion: wir sind doch 
Juden.” In a Christian country “the unsectarian interests, 
traditions, hopes, and ideals” are six-sevenths of life, the 
other seventh being roughly representable by Sunday. 
And many of these interests, traditions, hopes, and ideals 
clash with the Jewish. 

Yet to all this six-sevenths of non-Jewish life we are 
to assimilate without ever attempting to Judaize any of it, 
even when popular desire runs counter to every Jewish 
ideal. And at the same time as we are to absorb ourselves 
in the unsectarian ambitions of the particular people among 
whom we live, we are to pray for a restoration to Zion. 
For the schooi of Judaism to which Mr. Wolf belongs does 
not even remove Zionism from the prayer-book. And just 
as assimilation may be combined with Zionistic prayers, 
so may it be combined with matrimonial exclusiveness 
towards the very people to whom you assimilate. Mutual 
“intermarriage is no bar to assimilation.” Indeed it is 
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not. In Germany there are whole groups of baptized 
Jews who still marry among themselves. It is not the 
Jew’'s power of assimilating that is in question, it is his 
power of remaining Jewish. 

But Mr. Wolf is mistaken in imagining that mixed 
marriages are equally forbidden by the other great religions. 
A Protestant is perfectly at liberty to marry a Jew, though 
the Jew may not be at liberty to marry a Protestant. 
Catholic and Protestant may intermarry on certain con- 
ditions. Mr. Wolf confuses rarity of mixed marriage with 
prohibition of mixed marriage. Social circles that do not 
intersect do not intermarry. That is a simple induction 
from sociological facts. Equally, social circles that do 
intersect do intermarry. And conversely, social circles that 
will not intermarry should not intersect. While Pro- 
testant and Catholic households are not anxious to entertain 
one another, the Jewish anxiety for separateness—once 
safeguarded by the dietary laws—is now combined with 
a paradoxical anxiety for Christian society. Mixed marriage 
increases exactly with the growth of the common segment 
of the two circles. 

Mr. Wolf's statistics to prove that the Jew is really not 
much more exclusive than the Protestant or the Catholic 
err, strangely enough, in his own disfavour. The Jew 
marries out not less but more than the Protestant or the 
Catholic. Mr. Wolf's statistics are vitiated by being made 
in Germany, where if only thirty-nine Jews per thousand 
marry non-Jews, it is because a large number of Jews have 
left the fold altogether, and their marriages are enumerated 
as Catholic and Protestant. In Australia the rate of mixed 
marriages for Jews is nearer thirty-nine per hundred than 
thirty-nine per thousand. I gladly present Mr. Wolf with 
this additional disproof of “the portentous Zionist theory 
of our unassimilability.” For, despite his contempt for 
Zionist etymology, assimilation and fusion are, if not one, 
at any rate united. Nor need fusion be crudely physical : 
the assimilation whose reality Mr. Wolf so comically 
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labours to bring home to us is indistinguishable from the 
effects of physical fusion. I have elsewhere demonstrated 
from the fact that emancipated Jewish life leaves no 
specific deposit in language, that it contains no genuine 
variations from non-Jewish life, in short—that the modern 
Jews have died without knowing it. Mr. Wolf's samples 
of brilliantly assimilated Jews—Heine for Germany, Catulle 
Mendés for France, Beaconsfield for England—are an 
amazing selection for a thinker to whom the Jews are 
“merely a religious community.” They fit very well into 
the Zionist scheme, but what are they doing in the syna- 
gogue galley? Once again I almost think that Mr. Wolf 
has forgotten he is for the plaintiff, not for the defendant. 


Vil. 


No, assimilation is evaporation, the Mendelssohnian 
solution is dissolution. The transition from assimilation 
to fusion is merely a question of time. You cannot fix 
your own boundary to living, ever-moving forces. For 
a time you will nurse your children on two historic 
traditions. For a time the Jewish stream will run 
parallel with the non-Jewish. But gradually the stronger 
stream will absorb the weaker. The six-sevenths of life 
will obliterate the one-seventh. When the Jewish code 
clashes with the Christian—as in the recent American case 
of uncle and niece criminally indicted for intermarriage— 
it is not the Jewish code that will survive. For a time 
you may serve two masters, like the eighteenth-century 
Highlanders who paid taxes to King George and King 
Charles, but sooner or later one master will command all 
your service. The little Jewish immigrants into America 
are made to declaim “Allegiance to the Flag” in a form 
specially drawn up for Jewish schoolchildren: “Flag of 
our great Republic, inspirer in battle, guardian of our 
homes, whose Stars and Stripes stand for bravery, purity, 
truth, and union, we salute thee! We, the natives of 
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distant lands, who find rest under thy folds, do pledge 
our hearts, our lives, and our sacred honour, to love and 
protect thee, our country, and the liberty of the American 
people forever.” It is touching to hear the children reciting 
this in their quaint foreign accent. as they point to the flag 
which one of them upholds. And they appear to understand 
it: they declaim it with sincere emotion. How can the 
dream of Zion coexist with this sacred pledge to America 
for ever? President Roosevelt recently declared: “It is 
absolutely essential that the different peoples coming to 
our shores should not remain separate, but should fuse into 
one.” The United States are “the mills of God,” grinding 
the motley races into a new pattern. Assimilation with- 
out fusion is possible to races with territorial or colour 
boundaries. But races adventuring among other races of 
the same colour must either fuse or absorb, eat or be 
eaten. Only two homeless races in history have attempted 
to stand outside fusion. One is the Jewish race, the other 
is the gipsy race. But the gipsies have pitched their 
tents outside civilization; they have never attempted to 
become householders or city fathers. They have never 
sung the patriotic songs of local chauvinism. They have 
never yearned for “assimilation.” Hence they may truly 
be an eternal people. The Jews are an evaporating people. 
How else should one of the most prolific peoples in history 
number only twelve millions after all these centuries of 
existence? It is Mr. Wolf himself who has pointed out 
that scarcely any of the old Anglo-Jewish families survive. 
The Jewish people has been preserved from age to age by 
@ mere remnant, but its survival thus far is no proof of its 
continuance under the crowning attack of “assimilation.” 
The Campanile of Venice fell at last. In the whole of modern 
Jewish history before the Zionist movement, there is only 
one statesmanlike episode—the refusal of civil rights by 
the Jewish community of Amsterdam. 

Mr. Wolf says “the assimilability of the Jew is far beyond 
the reach of reasonable doubt, and if we may judge by our 
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experience of the last hundred years, it will soon be beyond 
the reach of reasonable cavil.” It will indeed. The Jew 
will be assimilated away. 









VIII. 


But there is a reverse to the shield of “assimilation,” 
as Mr. Wolf himself supposes the Zionist to retort. It is 
the unwillingness of the non-Jewish peoples to permit the 
assimilation, it is the resurgence of anti-Semitism even in 
countries where legal emancipation has been won. The 
wind is active, not the sun, “the cloak of orthodoxy” is 
hugged close. Israel is saved by his persecutors, as well as 
by his fools (though Mr. Wolf misquotes me as ascribing 
everything to the fools). In America itself, to which the 
Jew pledges himself for ever with so much emotion, he 
cannot join a University Club or a College “ Frat,” nor 
send his children to private schools, nor stay at certain 
hotels, nor enjoy general society. As for Europe, let us 
hear the man who knows it most intimately from East. 
to West—Arminius Vambéry. “It is surprising that the 
Jew, treated as a stranger everywhere in Europe, still 
persists in ingratiating himself into the national bond.” 
But there is another aspect (which Mr. Wolf overlooks). 
The majority of the Jews are placed amid barbarous envi- 
ronments, in which even Mr. Wolf could not wish them to 
exercise their aptitude for assimilation. And yet he speaks 
of the greatest body of Jews in the world, the Jews in the 
Pale, as in a state of “arrested assimilation.” Assimilation 
to what? to whom? To the Russian peasantry? Jews, 
then, have no inward spring of virtue or development! 
The people that Lecky described as the only torch- ~ 
bearer in the dark ages exists now merely to be assimi- 
lated! And it is useless relying on the salvation of 
persecution. Mr. Wolf has spent several weeks in Russia 
and Roumania, and has concluded that emancipation 
cannot be staved off even there. Even under the present 
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appalling conditions there is no demand for Zionism in 
Russia, he tells us. There are 1,572 Zionist societies in 
Russia. But even were Mr. Wolf a correct observer of 
the contemporary, Russo-Jewish indifference to Zionism 
would argue nothing against that ideal. People rarely 
want what they ought to want, or what will do them good. 
As for the Jews of Poland, Mr. Wolf reminds us, they have 
already their political ideal—the independence of Poland. 
And their sacrifices for this ideal arouse an enthusiasm in 
that breast of his which all the sacrifices for Palestine leave 
cold. To redeem Palestine is reactionary; but to redeem 
Poland—that way heroism lies. Poor Polish dreamers! 
The Jews fought for the independence of Hungary, Kossuth 
himself is said to have had Jewish blood. And yet listen 
again to the Hungarian Arminius Vambéry: “I was all 
ablaze with enthusiasm when in my childhood I became 
acquainted with the life of the national heroes of Hungary. 
The heroic epoch of 1848 filled my youthful heart with 
genuine pride; and even later, in 1861, when I returned 
from Constantinople by the Danube boat, on landing at 
Mohaes I fell on my knees and kissed the ground with 
tears of true patriotic devotion in my eyes. I was intensely 
happy and in a rapture of delight, but had soon to realize 
that many, nay most, people questioned the genuineness of 
my Hungarianism. They criticized and made fun of me, 
because, they said, people of Jewish origin cannot be 
Hungarians, they can only be Jews, and nothing else.” 
This was before the days of “the Zionist peril.” 
Similarly pathetic is the patriotism of the Roumanian 
Jew. At the time of the Berlin Congress, Dr. Dulberg 
tells us, a section of Roumanian Jews resented the inter- 
ference of their West European brethren on their behalf. 
“Imbued with patriotism for their native country, fired 
with the enthusiasm caused by the war fever, these mis- 
guided would-be Roumanian citizens rewarded their friends 
with a sort of polite request to mind their own business. 
The Roumanian statesmen... managed, by a number of 
VOL. XVII. Ee 
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promises to a few influential Jews, to stifle all opposition 
to the granting of the Roumanian independence. To-day 
we see the result of that policy.” 

As his final word on Russia, Mr. Wolf declares that “the 
magnitude of the Russo-Jewish question excludes Zionism 
or any scheme of emigration from the category of effective 
remedies.” It is a pity he did not point this out to 
Baron de Hirsch, who certainly did contemplate the 
removal of the Jews from Russia. In the fifteenth century 
the Spanish Peninsula was the Jewish Russia, in so far as 
it was the centre of gravity of Jewish life. Jews formed 
a considerable percentage of the population. Had the Wolf 
of the period contended that the emigration of so vast a body 
was impossible, he would have sounded plausible. And 
yet, when the Expulsion came, a good many hundreds of 
thousands did manage to emigrate—at the point of the 
sword. For the rest, Zionism does not contemplate so 
sudden and wholesale a migration as that of the Sephardic 
Jews. Nor is it likely to be burdened in its beginnings 
with more than a manageable minority. 


IX. 


“The Judenstaat itself,’ says Mr. Wolf, “could never be 
such a revival of the Hebrew Commonwealth as would 
respond to the dreams of those who most earnestly support 
it.” But some of “those who most earnestly support it” 
have no such revivalist aspiration. They know quite as 
well as Mr. Wolf that history cannot repeat itself. Zionism, 
though it counts among its followers a faction that dreams 
of the religious revival of the old Hebrew State, has always 
strictly maintained itself as a political movement which, 
just because it is not tied to anything but politics, 
embraces all its groups in a healthy heterogeneity. This 
dream-state of orthodoxy never existed even in the heyday 
of Zion. Pobiedonostseff has such an ideal for “Holy 
Russia,” but even M. de Plehve could not make it mate- 
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rialize. The old Hebrew Commonwealth, however the 
yearning retrospective vision of orthodoxy mis-sees it, 
pursued no such narrow ideal. It was never limited to 
Jewish inhabitants. A “mixed multitude” accompanied 
the original Exodus. The Mosaic code contains numerous 
provisions for the treatment of the alien, “the stranger 
that sojourneth among you.” He could not be King—just 
as no one not native born can be President in the United 
States—but he could hold the Jew as his slave. He was 
treated with the greatest magnanimity on the noble maxim 
“Thou shalt not oppress a stranger: for ye know the 
heart of a stranger, seeing ye were strangers in the land 
of Egypt” (Exod. xxiii. 9). “No ancient constitution,” 
says Professor S. H. Butcher, “accorded to strangers such 
@ position as they enjoyed under the Mosaic code.” Thus 
Mr. Wolf’s argument that “no state nowadays can be 
founded on a racial basis” falls to the ground, if he means, 
as he surely does mean, no state limited to a racial basis. 
A racial basis, like a religious basis, is a splendid foundation 
for a state. The Uitlander element is amply provided for 
in the Pentateuch. All that Zionism needs is that the Jews 
should form the majority instead of the minority, that the 
laws and institutions should be the expression of their own 
national genius, instead of laws and institutions to which 
they can “assimilate.” The alien minority would remain 
either resident foreigners or would seek naturalization. In 
the latter case they would call themselves Jews of the 
Christian or other persuasions. They would probably 
present no numerical difficulty, for the compulsory closing 
on Saturday in addition to their own Sunday would 
handicap Christians too severely, and they might even 
be driven to Judaism. Those orthodox Jews to whom 
such a constitution appears objectionable are not only 
below the level of the old Jewish State, but below the 
level of the Gentiles in whose bosom they have encamped 
themselves. Those very Jews are the ones who are most 
surprised that there should be any clannishness in other 
Ee2 
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folk. Want of imagination is perhaps at the back of the 
Jew’s “ingratiating himself into the national bond.” The 
Judenstaat, if it cannot be the millennial dream-State of: 
orthodoxy—and no real State can ever vie with a dream- 
State—may quite well be a revival of the Old Hebrew 
State as it actually was, minus those features which the 
State would itself have outgrown, had the evolution of 
the Jewish people not been violently disturbed by divorce 
from a soil. It is this relegation of them to the realm 
of dream that has preserved slavery, sacrifice, and possibly 
even polygamy, as sacred constituents of the Hebrew 
Commonwealth ; in the real world these institutions would 
long since have passed away, as their embalmed mummies 
would crumble at the first breath of the air of reality. 
Thus the State, in resuming its life, would continue its 
career, not at the point of interruption, but at the point 
of resumption ; and the battle between Church and State— 
one of the skipped phenomena—could be taken as decided 
in the general modern sense. Even the Jewish Church 
would have modified itself, just as the Hebrew spoken 
to-day would have differed from classical Hebrew by at 
least the difference between Chaucer and Browning. Books 
like Job and Ruth and Ecclesiastes significantly sound the 
larger note, which is sustained and broadened in many 
passages of the Talmud. The Bible is not merely the 
textbook of a religion, but the life and literature of 
a race. It would have gone on being written. It is to 
the reduction of Israel from a State to a sect that the 
religious, no less than the secular, crippling of Jewish life 
has been due. The manifold manifestations of corporate 
life have, by the absence of a territory, been narrowed 
to the “religious” (in the-Christian sense). Whoso failed 
to conform to the one-seventh of life dropped or was 
excommunicated from the fold. Hence the appalling 
impoverishment of Jewish life. Imagine England with 
no history but that of members of the Established Church, 
drained of all its heterodox forces from Cromwell to 
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Shelley. Mr. Wolf himself told us (in his presidential 
address to the Literary Societies’ Union) that for two 
centuries “the whole intellectuality of the Anglo-Jewish 
community, which rose above the mediocre, ran in non- 
Jewish channels, while the best minds left Judaism alto- 
gether.” It was the survival of the unfittest. And yet 
Mr. Wolf expostulates with me for saying that it is a 
wretched thing for a religion to be saved by its fools. 
Even the fools are now going the way of “the literary 
mind,” for, so far from all being well in the best of all 
possible communities, the very leaf of The Jewish World 
which contains Mr. Wolf’s optimistic address contains 
also statistics from “A Teacher” to prove that “Judaism 
in the West End is undoubtedly on the wane.” “Stop the 
influx from other parts to the West End of London, and 
within a period of two or three generations the synagogue 
will be a thing of the past.” 

And while Jewry is left in the old chaos, unable to 
reconstitute itself, this tiny Anglo-Jewish community 


produces a Beaconsfield who reorganizes the British 
Empire. 


xX. 


In the Encyclopaedia Britannica, if I remember aright, 
Mr. Wolf lays it down that a Jewish State, if not run 
on orthodox lines, would be deserted by its orthodox 
inhabitants. But where would they go to? Would they 
drop off the planet? Where could they find a better 
chance for the free exercise of orthodoxy? Mr. Wolf 
confounds the non-enforcement of orthodoxy with the 
prohibition of orthodoxy. Whether the synagogue is 
“established” or is independent of the State, Judaism will 
assuredly be the national religion. And if the orthodox 
were in a majority in the Judenstaat, they would be 
fools indeed to desert it. The national holidays, from 
Passover to Chanukah, would of themselves supply a more 
orthodox background than could be found in countries 
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with the counter-attractions of Easter and Christmas; 
not to mention the Saturday-Sabbath. And this back- 
ground would have a continuous religious influence upon 
every inhabitant. 

And just as Mr. Wolf confounds the non-enforcement 
of orthodoxy with its prohibition, so he confounds the 
permission of mixed marriages with their compulsoriness 
or their universal adoption. While it is obvious that 
the Judenstaat could never refuse to consider the marriages 
of its citizens with Britons, Americans, Germans, &c., &c., 
as illegal, it is equally obvious that marriages with foreigners 
would be as rare in the Jewish State as in any other. 
Every people, every circle of society even, marries within 
itself, by the laws of affinity, convenience, and least resist- 
ance. Mr. Wolf speaks as if the moment mixed marriages 
were not branded as illegal there would be a wild rush 
for alien alliances. The supposition is as uncomplimentary 
to his people as it is absurd and unpractical. The danger 
of disintegrating a religious community by mixed marriages 
only exists when the community has no territorial isolation, 
and even then mixed marriages are rather a symptom and 
an effect of antecedent disintegration than the cause of 
disintegration. Two really religious persons of different 
faiths are not likely to combine their lives. Nor should 
they, even if they happen to be Jew and Jewess of differing 
standpoints. The legitimacy of mixed marriages in a Juden- 
staat could no more destroy the State than Lord Rosebery’s 
marriage to a Jewess or Mr. Chamberlain’s marriage to an 
American tends to destroy England. This view of mine 
Mr. Wolf strangely describes as the abolition of the mar- 
riage restrictions of Ezra and Nehemiah. One wonders 
if he has ever read those marriage restrictions: “The land, 
unto which ye go to possess it, is an unclean land with the 
filthiness of the people of the lands, with their abominations, 
which have filled it from one end to another with their 
uncleanness. Now therefore give not your daughters unto 
their sons, neither take their daughters unto your sons, nor 
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seek their peace or their wealth for ever” (Ezra ix. 11, 12). 
Ezra but reproduces the Pentateuchal marriage-law, aimed 
against “the Amorite, and the Canaanite, and the Hittite, 
and the Perizzite, and the Hivite, and the Jebusite” 
(Exod. xxxiv)—whose appalling abominations are recited 
in the eighteenth chapter of Leviticus. The absurdity of 
putting the higher races of to-day—peoples so high that 
the Jew must needs be “assimilated” to them—on the 
same footing as the ancient idol-worshippers and sexual 
perverts, is too glaring for words. The Americans, to 
whose flag the Jew swears allegiance as to the symbol 
of Bravery and Purity and Truth, are classed with the 
extinct pagans who made their children pass through the 
fire unto Moloch. And this despite the fact that the 
Anglo-Saxon civilization which is common to England and 
America is founded on Hebraic ideals, as Mr. Israel Gollancz 
has eloquently illustrated by the affinity of English and 
Hebrew literature. So far from wishing to abolish the 
marriage-restrictions of Ezra and Nehemiah, I should be 
for maintaining them more strongly than ever in East 
Africa, where the Biblical conditions are reproduced of a 
Jewish territory with barbarian neighbours. Had Kruger 
prevented alliances between the Boers and the Kaffirs, 
he would have been even more of an Old Testament 
figure. But if the Synagogue is to distort the purely 
topical legislation of Ezra and Nehemiah into a prohibition 
of marriage between the Jews and the higher races, why 
does the Synagogue stop short at the merely matrimonial 
portion of the text? The Jew is forbidden by Ezra not 
only to intermarry with other peoples, but even “to seek 
their peace or their wealth for ever.” So far from “ assimi- 
lating” to the English or the Americans, the Jew should 
draw his gaberdine closer as he passes by. 

Fortunately no Jew in civilized environments does hold 
himself aloof from promoting the general welfare. Con- 
versely, any people whose peace and wealth the Jew is 
permitted to seek, he is permitted to intermarry with. 
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XI. 


Mr. Wolf's strange obsession as regards the Jewish 
people and its potentialities—that it is placed between the 
alternatives of re-barbarization and assimilation—reaches 
its climax in his account of the East-African scheme, which, 
he says, “aims at the creation of a Ghetto in the British 
Empire.” A more brazen attempt to beg the question I 
have never come across. Certainly no Zionist aims at a 
Ghetto. Mr. Wolf, like a clever conjurer, tries to palm off 
“ Jewish State” and “Ghetto” as one and the same thing. 
The East-African scheme aims at placing the Jew in the 
antithesis to Ghetto conditions, and still Mr. Wolf babbles 
of Ghettos. At the same time he blames the Zionist for 
losing the opportunity of the J. C. A.’s help towards 
setting up this East-African Ghetto—the Zionist should 
drop his autonomy clause. But how the absence of this 
clause would make the colony less a Ghetto I fail to 
understand. The reason why we Zionists hold fast to the 
clause is that we believe mo practical good can be done 
without it, and that we wish ta remove the enterprise from 
the region of philanthropy, which is full of the ruins of 
colonies. 

As regards the objection to autonomy “from an imperial 
point of view,” I leave Mr. Lucien Wolf to his delicious 
task of safeguarding the British Empire. His language, 
his picture of the perils to the British Constitution, 
strangely recalls the old pamphlets against the admission 
of the Jews into England, and it is indeed a curious irony 
that has put such arguments into the mouth of the bio- 
grapher of Manasseh ben Israel. As if the British Empire 
were not the most motley collection of races ever held 
together in a single fabric! The argument that autonomy 
is necessary in the interests of the national customs of the 
Jews, Mr. Wolf meets by the amazing reply that these 
national customs are “strange and disagreeable.” The 
Ghetto “crystallizes the strange customs of the unassimi- 
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lated Jews.” By the same jugglery by which Judenstaat 
becomes Ghetto, the parasitical oddities and superstitions 
that have grown up in the Ghetto are palmed off as the 
great underlying framework of Jewish national life. The 
centre of Jewish life is the Sabbath, and from a centre of 
edification it becomes in a Christian environment a centre 
of religious corruption. Yet Mr. Wolf has the hardihood to 
assert that “there is no essential restriction on the ob- 
servance of the Jewish Sabbath.” Of course there is no 
compulsory restriction. Such assertions leave me breathless. 
I merely reflect that by the Sabbath many of the crafts 
are closed to the Jewish masses, and most of the professions 
to the Jewish classes—journalism not excluded. 


XII. 


The Zionist peril is completed by the “development of 
a general Anschawung distinctly alien to the spirit of the 
nations among whom the emancipated Zionists now dwell,” 


This is reversing Ezra and Nehemiah with a vengeance. 
Mr. Wolf still boasts of “the Jewish mission,” but the 
development in a missionary of a life-conception “distinctly 
alien to the spirit” of the heathen is a deplorable danger, 
Mr. Wolf speaks of the old Jewish State as having con- 
centrated “the moral forces of the people for the miraculous 
work of converting the world to a higher spiritual life.” 
Either the people has completed the work, in which case it 
may say “nunc djmittis,” or it has not completed the work, 
in which case, is the establishment of a model State a bad 
way of going on with it? Perhaps we now need—for the 
world’s good and our own—a new period of concentration, 
in which to fuse the spiritual spoils of the West with our 
own national genius. “We have emerged from the Ghetto,” 
says Mr. Wolf, “ better fitted to cope with the problems 
of that civilian life which is naw the ideal of the modern 
world than almost any other people.” So this is it at last— 
that mysterious Jewish mission, We can cope best with 
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the problems of civilian life! Civilian life—the six-sevenths 
in which Mr. Wolf has just been telling us we are to be 
indistinguishable from our neighbours. However, if civilian 
problems are what we now exist for, let us hasten to get a 
civilian platform on which to exhibit our superior solutions. 
“We have to show an example to the nations,” Mr. Wolf 
tells us. But only a nation can show an example to the 
nations. Become a nation, and then show your example. 

But a nation Mr. Wolf refuses to belong to—unless it is 
somebody else’s. These superior sociological talents of 
ours—‘“is it possible, even if it were desirable, to bottle-up 
these forces in the squalid blind-alley of Theodor Herzl’s 
Judenstaat ?” “Squalid blind-alley”! Was it desirable 
to bottle up Shakespeare in England or Dante in Italy? 
And oh, that squalid blind-alley of Athens! The anti- 
Zionists are indeed betrayed into strange propositions ; but 
what else can follow from their perverted premise that 
the terrible tragedy of Jewish homelessness is a positive 
blessing both to the Jews and to the world? Their 
arguments, generalized, would deny the value of nationality 
altogether—no bad thesis, if only the anti-Zionists were 
not almost invariably chauvinists of the chauvinists. We 
have heard how the Polish anti-Zionists palpitate for the 
independence of Poland. 

The real “ squalid blind-alley ” is the Jewish community, 
and Mr. Wolf himself has made the analysis. Its forces, 
too long “ bottled-up” in the narrow bottles of a sect, seek 
expansion, and can only find it outside Judaism. I merely 
draw the conclusion and suggest the remedy—Judaism 
must enlarge itself, must resume its territorial basis, if it is 
to conserve these forces. No doubt the beginnings of a new 
Judenstaat would be rude and untempting, especially if 
everybody of Mr. Wolf’s culture keeps away; but Venice 
began with a few exiles on a marsh. 

To imagine that forces are “bottled-up” by being 
nationally concentrated is a very shallow fallacy. The 
most widely diffused Jewish force, indeed the most widely 
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diffused force in the world—the Bible—was not the fruit 
of the Diaspora, but of the territorial period. Plato and 
Aristotle never journeyed to Oxford or to Gdttingen to 
diffuse their philosophy. The architects of Greece did not 
live scattered all over the world to impress humanity with 
the beauties of Doric pillars or Corinthian capitals. Wagner 
deliberately “bottled-up” his forces in Bayreuth. 

In truth, the réle Mr. Wolf assigns to the Jews is not 
of producer, but of pedlar. Repressing his own Anschauwng, 
he is to furnish his pack with the general stock of civiliza- 
tion, and then go about crying it as “ Jewish.” 


XIII. 


In a fine confused peroration Mr. Wolf tells us that “our 
mission is the Mendelssohnian mission as laid down in 
the famous letter of Moses Mendelssohn to Lavater. We 
have to show an example to the nations.” I have heard 
all my life of the Mendelssohnian mission, but on going to 


the sources, lo! the mission proves a Mrs. Harris. Men- 
delssohn lays down no such mission in “the famous letter 
to Lavater.” The old sage, with that same timidity of 
character which kept his activity largely anonymous, 
merely deprecated religious discussion, alleging that he 
preferred to argue by character rather than by controversy. 
One of the most satisfactory episodes in Mr. Wolf's own 
career is his controversy with Christianity in the pages 
of The Jewish World. Even supposing we generalize 
Mendelssohn’s personal preferences into the notion that 
the Jewish mission is to convince through character, why 
cannot this be done in a State? A State carries infinitely 
more conviction than isolated individuals. “We have to 
show an example to the nations.” I repeat, it takes a 
nation to do that. Show a nation with more virtue and 
less crime, more justice and less destitution, more learning 
and less brutality, than any other, and you will soon have 
all the world inquiring how it is done. There is thus 
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absolutely no opposition between “the Mendelssohnian 
mission” and Zionism ! 

It is amusing—after all this anti-Zionist cannonade—to 
find Mr. Wolf ending with the admission that “our highest 
traditional ideal is undoubtedly national!” 

True, he adds that “ it is not the nation of a kept princi- 
pality.” But no Zionist is craving for a kept principality 
rather than for independence. Also “it is the holy nation 
of the kingdom of priests.” Well, there are Zionists too 
who take that view— those who most earnestly support 
the Judenstaat.” But Mr. Wolf is not to be found even 
in their camp. What, I wonder, are his reasons for not 
“ promoting our highest traditional ideal”? Why does he 
preach a Judaism for jellyfishes, drifted hither and thither 
by the tides of history ? 

Mr. Wolf is, in brief, committed to this strange pro- 
position—the Jews are a “religious community,” whose 
miraculous mission has been, and still is, to convert the 
world to a higher spiritual life; but place them under 
conditions most favourable to the preservation of their 
religious individuality, and they will produce only a Ghetto 
of strange and disagreeable customs. And for climax of 
paradox this proposition is maintained, not by a Jewish 
Reformer, but by a Jew who took a recent opportunity 
to declare that he was “very far from sympathizing with 
the doctrinal and ceremonial aspects of Reform!” 


XIV. 


The proper answer to Zionism consists not in cries of 
peril, but in one of two opposition policies—either religious 
reconstruction with the conversion of Judaism into a 
missionary religion, or total fusion with the higher races 
and civilizations whom we have already Hebraized. The 
clue to our choice between the three policies lies in the 
thread which links us with the suffering Jewish masses. 
Any solution which excludes them must be itself excluded. 
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The policy of re-creating them as a political entity has the 
advantage that it does not exclude religious reconstruction 
and the world-mission, though that solution excludes it. 
The policy of disappearance is at least as difficult as the 
policy of reappearance, and the time and energy spent in 
dissipating the Jews might as well be spent in re-creating 
them. 

It is characteristic of Mr. Wolf's anti-Zionism that it 
takes neither of these high-roads. It remains as shapeless 
and invertebrate as his Judaism, which is defined only 
by its negative opposition to Reform. The real Zionist 
peril is the searchlight Zionism brings to bear upon flabby 
thinking or feeble conviction. 

IsRAEL ZANGWILL. 
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AN EIGHTH-CENTURY GENIZAH 
DOCUMENT. 


THE document which is here published is taken from 
the inexhaustible treasury of valuable MSS. brought to 
Cambridge from Cairo by Dr. Schechter. It is written 
on vellum, and measures 32 by 29 cm. (Press-mark, T-S., 
16. 79). 

The document is interesting in the first instance from 
the palaeographical point of view, for it is distinctly dated. 


For this reason a facsimile is appended. The spelling 
DNOYD in line 2 is especially noteworthy; as indeed is 
the combination ¥0 pxoy®. In line 20 we have the more 
usual DxDDD; at the early date to which the document 
belongs the spelling was evidently not yet fixed. On the 
other hand, the form pxpyp also survived, though it is 
rarely found. An instance of it occurs in an Oxford 
document dated 1134 (MS. Heb. b. 12, Cat. No. 2,875), 
another in a Cambridge marriage document of the year 
1534 (T-S., 16. 112). In a Cambridge document (T-S., 16. 
189) the name is spelt bxoy’s. Another unusual spelling 
(wpDb) may be seen in a Kethuba dated 1049 (T-S., 20. 7). 
But in the vast majority of cases the spelling is, of course, 
DNDDE. 

But the intrinsic value of the document is also con- 
siderable. Apart from its importance on the history of 
documentary forms, it throws new light on the condition 
of the Cairo community in the eighth century; introduces 
us to a head of the community (Abi-“Ali Hasan of Bagdad) 
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of whom we have so far no other record in Cairo documents ; 
gives us a clue to the occupations of the Jews (we have a 
family of apothecaries and a dealer in almonds) ; and adds a 
little to our knowledge of the topographical situation of the 
Jews in Cairo at the very moment when the city was being 
largely rebuilt. It is clear that in the year 750 Jews were 
already domiciled in the Qasr ’sh-Sham‘, the Palace of the 
Candle, where a few Jews and Copts still reside to-day. 
This vast palace or fortress was a town within the town, 
and unmistakably belongs to the oldest part of Fostat. It 
was possibly an ancient Roman fortress, and the title may 
even go back to the Persian fire-worshippers. (See Makrizi, 
1,307; Amélineau, “ La géographie d’Egypte a l’époque copte,” 
p- 548; Casanova, “Les noms coptes du Caire,” Bulletin 
de Institut frangais arch. orient. du Caire, I, p. 142, ef. 
the plan ibid., p. 224.) It is interesting to remember that 
the two synagogues (Babylonian and Palestinian) referred 
to by Benjamin of Tudela were both situated in the 
Qasr ’sh-Sham‘, and it is possible that allusion is made 
to these in the passage discussed below. The term (Say- 
dalant, line 9) interpreted “‘ of the apothecary’s family ” is, 
Prof. E. G. Browne kindly informs me, a nisba derived 
from the trade of selling drugs and medicines, and points 
to the fact that Joseph the Cohen belonged to a family 
which had carried on that trade; his father or grandfather 
would presumably have been a druggist (see As-Suyiti’s 
Iubbw'l-Lubdt, ed. Veth, Leyden, 1842, p. 164). 

The MS. is in good condition. The vellum, it is true, 
is cut away at the foot on the left side, but none of the 
text has been lost by the cut. The few gaps in the body 
of the MS. may be easily supplied; but in line 15 the 
restoration is difficult. It is possible to read pnaw, 
which would give us in the eighth century what we have 
evidence of later, “two Academies” in Misr; but the 
gap is better supplied by pnow. It will be noted that 
three words, which are written above the line in the original 
(in lines 2, 9, and 15), have been here printed on the line. 
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Otherwise I have reproduced the document exactly as in 
the original, and have not corrected some obvious slips 
of the scribe. At the end of line 19 the scribe had first 
written a broad final mem, within which he afterwards 
inserted the words which I have printed at the end of 
the line. In line 12, fourth word from the end, the scribe 
seems to have begun to write nwynd in error for 1xd> (see 
T. B. Gittin, fol. 75b). In line 5 (ninth and tenth words) 
the repetition of 5x is a case of dittography. The reader 
will be able to check all the conjectures of the editor, with 
the aid of the facsimile. 

The document is dated (line 20): Wednesday, Kislev 11, 
in the year 1062 of the “era used in Fostat,” i.e. the 
Seleucidean era (312-311 B.c.). Hence the date of the 
document is A.D. 750. In reducing Genizah dates to dates 
A.D. it is necessary to subtract 312. There are, however, 
some difficulties in the matter which will be treated more 
fully in connexion with some other Genizah documents 
to be published later on. 

The substance of the document is as follows. Nahum, 
son of Abraham, son of Nehemiah, declares before witnesses 
that he possesses nine girats (i.e. twenty-fourths) of a certain 
house in Fostat Misr. The house is described as in the 
‘palace Alsham‘, in the lane . .. [the name of the lane is 
unfortunately obliterated] adjoining the house of Abi-‘Ali 
Hasan of Bagdad, the head of the Community.” The rest 
of the house is owned by Zur‘ah, son of ’Amran, and Khiba, 
daughter of Hilal (Hillel) the Levite, an almond-merchant, 
son of Jabir, wife of Abi-Ishaq, son of ... son of 
Nehemiah. Zur‘ah owns nine girats, and Khiba the re- 
maining quarter of the house. Nahum enters into an 
engagement with Zur‘ah and Khiba that he will not, by 
any conceivable means (among which are specified sale, 
grant or Wagqf), dispose of his share in the house in such 
a manner, directly or indirectly, as may bring the share 
into the possession of a certain Joseph the Cohen, of the 
apothecary’s family, son of Ibrahim, known as Ben-Kish. 

VOL, XVII. Ff 
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The obligation is to hold so long as Zur‘ah and Khiba retain 
their shares of the property. This engagement is empha- 
sized with every possible term of legal stringency, every 
imaginable reserve is repudiated, and the promise is re- 
inforced by Nahum’s assent, in case of breach, to a fine 
of twenty full-weighted and good dinars for the benefit of 
the two [Synagogues?] in Misr, the fine to be divided equally 
between the two. 

The witnesses are Samuel son of R. Abraham, Sar Shalom 
bar Joseph, Isaac bar Hillel, and Isaac bar nbs. 

The historical problems which this document raises are 
of some importance. But I have been urged to publish 
the document without delay, and I accordingly present this 
imperfect edition. Doubtless some of my readers will have 
suggestions to make on the details of the document. 

I am deeply indebted to Mr. David Yellin of Jerusalem 
for help in reading the Arabic; indeed, several of the 
conjectures introduced are derived from his acute sug- 
gestions. To Mr. E. Worman, M.A., of the University 
Library, Cambridge, I have to express warm thanks for 
copying the MS. in the first instance. The suggestion 
made above, that the fine was to be applied to certain 
Fostat Synagogues, is confirmed by an early but undated 
fragmentary document (T-S. 12.129), to which Mr. Worman 
has drawn my attention. A money fine is there described 
as pxopas wd pnoad> wpm a. 

I. ABRAHAMS. 
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THE ARABIC PORTION OF THE CAIRO 
GENIZAH AT CAMBRIDGE. 


(Ninth Article.) 


XXIV. 
A POEM ATTRIBUTED To ALSAMAU’AL. 


PaPER, one leaf 15 x10 cm., recto 19 lines, verso 21 lines. 

The fragment to be discussed in the following pages is 
headed Qaside by AlSamaw’al. A title like this cannot 
fail to excite the keenest interest of students of ancient 
Arabic literature, assuming that the fragment can be proved 
to contain an authentic poem by the Jewish poet of Teima. 
However uncritical it would be to treat it as such prima 
facie, it would be equally hasty to reject it without careful 
examination. It will, therefore, be best to set forth at once 
the evidence against the authenticity, and then collect the 
proofs in favour of the same. 

There is no trace of this poem, or parts of it, in any 
collection of Old Arabic poetry, or works bearing on the 
subject, although one genuine poem and several doubtful 
ones of AlSamau’al have been handed down to us!. The 
fragment is written in Hebrew characters, and contains 


1 See my “Essai sur I’histoire des Juifs de Médine,” R. £. J., VII, 


Pp. 176 sqq- 
Ff2 
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a comparatively large element of Jewish Agada in its lines. 
In its vocabulary thero are six words of Jewish character, 
the Arabic forms of which are first known to us from the 
Qorin. These words are rahmdn! “ merciful,” qurbdn 
“offering,” al fir'aun “Pharaoh,” salwd “ quails,” mann 
“manna,” muqaddas “holy.” Finally, in line 5 Abraham 
is alluded to as khalil “friend [of God],” a term which 
occurs in the same connexion in Qor. IV, 124: “Allah 
chose Abraham as friend.” Thus, although the poem may 
be old, a superficial examination would place it later than 
the Qorin, and it could therefore hardly be the work of 
the famous AlSamau’al b. Adiya. 

On the other hand, it must first of all be admitted that 
in the heading of the poem no other person is meant than 
the poet of Teimi. No other person called AlSamau’al 
(with the article) is known in history, the name being an 
equivalent of Samuel. We know of two members of the 
Jowish tribe of the Banu Koreiza in Medina who bore 
the same name, but in the form of Shamwil? (without the 
article), Tho poem itself belongs to the category of fukhr', 
or heroic poetry, which also includes national and family 
glory. The famous five lines which made the poet pro- 
verbial for fidelity in Arabic literature are of the same 
character, as is also a poem ascribed to him, the authenticity 
of which is, however, doubtful. Now there is nothing 
improbable in the assumption that he also composed a song 
in praise of his faith and ancestral history, It appears 
even less unlikely if one recalls the fact that at that time 
Judaism was decidedly popular all over Arabia, and that 
many Arab tribes had been converted to the same. The 
immediate cause of its compésition may have been rivalry 


' It is, however, doubtful whother this word was used in the original ; 
soo the annotations to the translation, 
* Soo RK. A. Jy X, po at. ® See ver. 10. 
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between his clan and some Christian Arabs in the north of 
the peninsula. The circumstance that the Arab littérateurs 
observe complete silence with regard to this poem does not 
speak at all against its authenticity. It stands in so sharp 
a contrast to the spirit of Islim that, had they known it, 
they would purposely have let it fall into oblivion or even 
destroyed it. Parallel instances of their having tampered 
with pre-Islamic poetry are not wanting’. 

If we now consider the obstacle caused by the five words 
mentioned above, we soon come to the conclusion that they 
prove nothing. If they occur in the Qoran, this only shows 
that Mohammed had learnt them from Jews to whom they 
were quite familiar, and it is by no means astonishing that 
they were introduced into a poem of thoroughly Jewish 
character. Tho same also applies to Abraham being styled 
the “friend of God.” The Qoranic verse in question is but 
an adaptation of the words Isaiah xli. 8, “Abraham my 
friend,” There was no profound knowledge of the Bible 
required to know of this passage, as it occurs in a popular 
Haftarih, and was therefore familiar even to less learned 
Jows. 

We possess a whole series of poems composed by Arabian 
Jews prior to Islam, but none of them shows any trace of 
Jewish character. It is not likely, however, that they 
should have completely abstained from writing religious 
poetry, because Jewish poetry was in all ages prominently 
religious. If none of them has come down to us, it is easily 
explained by the circumstance that all old Arabic poetry 
was handed from one generation to the other by oral 
tradition. The wholesale slaughter of Jews in the wars 
of Mohammed, and their final expulsion from the pen- 
insula would account for the loss of this whole class of 


' See Nodldeko, Beitrdge eur Kenntniss der Poesie der alten Araber, p. 77. 
The poem in question is by a Jewish author. 
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poetry. It is not, however, altogether improbable that 
a few lines, displaying the talent of one of their best poets, 
were saved and, at a later period, committed to writing. 
The corrupt form of many words, and the employment of 
such which do not fit into the metre, is easily explained by 
the circumstance that the text was written down from 
memory. This is a feature which the poem has in common 
with the bulk of old Arabic poems, the texts of which are 
anything but certain. 

Now the metrical form of the poem, as well as occasional 
words mainly used in old poetry, are two more points of 
evidence in favour of its authenticity. Although the copyist 
wrote the poem as one would write a prose piece, he cannot 
have been quite unconscious of its poetic form, as he marked 
the rhyme i by employing * as mater lectionis. Otherwise it 
is clear that he did not understand either the text or the 
metre. Proof of this is that at the end of line 17 there 
are two words too many. They are, however, only the 
remnant of a whole double line, fitting exactly, both as 
regards rhyme and metre. 

There is still a word to be said on the elements of the 
Jewish Agad&é dispersed through the poem. Line 5 is 
unfortunately not quite intelligible, but so much is clear 
that it contains an allusion to the Rabbinic legend of 
Abraham’s rescue from the furnace, a legend which is 
reproduced in Qorén several times (XXI, 69; XXIX, 26). 
Line 6 not only refers to the offering up of Isaac, but also 
to the legend of the special creation of the ram, as recorded 
in Aboth, V, 6. Finally, line 19 alludes to the alleged 
twelve springs which poured forth from the rock mentioned 
in Qor. V, 160. (This is a combination of Exod. xv. 22 
(Mechilté) with xvii. 6.) 

Now this display of Rabbinic lore, not all of which is 
reproduced in the Qoran, is so far removed from injuring 
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the authentic aspect of the poem, that it actually strengthens 
it. If we treat it as genuine, hypothetically, the poem repre- 
sents the only Jewish document, hitherto known, which 
offers some little direct evidence of theological learning 
among the Arabian Jews in pre-Islamic times. Hitherto 
the only source for gaining an approximate estimation of 
this learning had been the Qoran, which, of course, allows 
but indirect inferences to be drawn. In AlSamau'al we 
would see a type of a Jew who was versed alike in the 
culture and arts of his Arab countrymen as well as in his 
own national literature. This double education gave his 
class that spiritual superiority which we find reflected in 
ancient Arab history as well as in the Qoran. 

Finally, there is some interest attaching to the spelling 
of several words in the fragment. This reveals a certain 
looseness which agrees very well with the suggestion that 
the poem was penned from memory. If this was so, the 
writer was free to employ some vulgarisms which appear 
in Jewish Arabic writings even of the earliest epoch. 
Apart from the one in the rhyme mentioned before, there 
occur no‘ (1. 1) and sp'x (lines 12 and 13), mene (1. 7); 
Sgn for San (1. 16), and a free interchange between "bx 
and ‘nbx, Hamza is entirely neglected. 

The text published below is an exact reproduction of the 
original, except that it is brought into the proper form of 
a Qasida. In the transcription into Arabic characters, 
added for the benefit of readers less skilled in reading 
Arabic texts written in Hebrew characters, classic spelling 
has been restored as far as possible. The metre is Tawil. 
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TRANSLATION. 
In Toy NAME OF MERCIFUL. 


This is a Qasida by AlSamaw'al. 


ce) : . whom my lords blame (?), 
Hear my voice, I am not unmindful of thee. 


Let me recount the high qualities of a people which 
Their God has chosen with signs and miracles. 


He chose them from (?) a barren woman. . 
Whom my Lord distinguished on account of their pure descent (?). 


From fire and sacrifice and trials to which 

They submitted from perfect love of God (?). 

The one is a friend around whom the fire produced 

fragrant odours which covered the flexible twigs. 

The other is... . sacrifice which he redeemed by his lamb 

which he created, but which was not the child of mountain 
goats. 

Then there is a prince whom he chose and distinguished, 

And named him Israel the first-born. 


God exalted them ‘ 
in this world a" the one, 


Did not religion attach to them to guide them, 
And he covered (?) them with bounties and gifts. 
‘ a glory which overflows the heart (?) 
And kindles an inextinguishable fire in the bosom. 
And it inspires whisper and illumines . 
And casts into his vitals something akin to Sleqeiot (?). 
Are we not the people of Egypt which was chastised; we 
For whose sake Egypt was struck by ten plagues? 


Are we not the people of the divided sea, we 

For whose sake Pharaoh was drowned on the day of (his) arduous 
enterprise ? 

The Creator took the people out on the road, 

That it might behold his wonders . . (?) 
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15 And that they might carry off the booty of its people 

gold over . . . of the girdles. 

Are we not the people of the sanctuary . . . 

To whom clouds descended which shaded them the whole 
journey? 

From sun and rain they were their guard 

Protecting their hosts from the fierce hot wind. 

Are we not the people of the quails and the manna, 

And they to whom the stone poured forth the sweetness of 
water ? 


Its springs flowed according to the number of the tribes, 
[Uniting] into a sweet, cool stream whose taste was not changed. 


They tarried in the desert for renewed life [generation ?] 
The Creator sustained them with the choicest of food. 


The garments of their bodies did not wear out, nor 
Did they require repairs(?) for their shoes. 


He appointed a light, like a pillar, in front of them 
Which illumined the horizon without departing. 


Are we not the people of the holy mount ; 
Which crumbled to dust on the day of easthquakes ? 


Did not the mighty one humble itself completely ? 
But the Creator exalted it above every high position. 


And his servant to whom he spoke, prayed upon it 


ANNOTATIONS TO THE TRANSLATION. 


Verse 1 (a) seems to contain a kind of nasib, (b) Before yoor an 
iambic word to be supplied. 

2. (a) cMNnsE us against the metre, The second word might 
perhaps be read ORNETYN. (b) For oman perhaps better to be read 


CANON. 

3. (a) At the beginning perhaps 17 to be supplied. Instead of 1pew 
one might read 77x and refer the hemistich to Gen. xi. 30, (0) An 
iambic word required at the beginning ; for »>x>n perhaps better *o‘on. 

4. (b) Son2be a syllable wanting. i 

6. (a) After m34 a syllable wanting. 

4. (a) 0” probably refers to Gen. xxxii. 29, so does also (b). 
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8. (a) Perhaps mx onpiwp, but the metre is not correct in both hemi- 
stichs, Bs 

9. (a) pro, perhaps pr (?). (b) >xp3 a syllable too much. 

Io. (a) 1255, probably 1555, lit. leaves the heart behind ; (6) lit. fixes a 
fire within the innermost ribs. 

Ir. (a) AVN? 

12. (a) See Exod. i. 12, 20. 

14. (b) > is probably corruption of something like i. 

15. (a) Prob. #222 (without the article); (0) a whole foot wanting. 
See Exod. xii. 35, 36. - 

16. (a) prob. xb. (b) Probably to be read onstn ond). 

17. (b) For amaxoy better to be read onn23 ; Abe (2). 

21. (a) N73 (?). 

22. (a) See Deut, viii. 4; xxix. 4. (b) wir? Nw? 


Hartwia HIRscHFre.D. 
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EZEKIEL AND THE BABYLONIAN 
ACCOUNT OF THE DELUGE. 


Notes on EZEK. xiv. 12-20. 


EZEKIEL was the prophet of the Babylonian exile. Led 
into captivity together with the King Jojachin in the year 
597, he lived henceforth in the place Tel-Abib on the canal 
of Kebar! in Babylonia, where he began his prophetic 
activity in the fifth year. He differed essentially from 
his predecessors through his style and the way in which he 
expressed his thoughts. He worked out his material care- 
fully, sometimes laboriously. He is more of a scholar °. 
He is thoroughly acquainted with the older prophetic 
writings, and often uses their language, or models his own 
upon theirs‘, But he is not only versed in the literature 
of his own people. His knowledge also extends to the 
literatures of other peoples. At the least he must have 
been familiar with the literature of the country in which 
he has spent the greater part of his life and in which he 
has displayed his prophetic activity. 

It has already been pointed out for some time that in 
Ezekiel are to be found Babylonian similes and expressions °. 
It is in perfect agreement with the scholarly nature of 
Ezekiel to make use of poetry and myth without regard 
to their origin. It was not necessary that they should be 
Israelitic. What he wanted was to clothe his idea in a 
picture, his thought in a poetic garb, and where it came 
from made no difference to him®. He wished to express 
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himself classically. It therefore need not be surprising 
if we try to find in Ezekiel parallels to Babylonian literary 
products. 

A very interesting passage in this direction is that in 
xiv. 12-20, which has a close relation to a passage occurring 
in the Babylonian account of the Deluge, and which there- 
fore deserves a thorough investigation ’. 

In vers. 21-23 Ezekiel desires to say that God would 
send to Jerusalem a fourfold punishment ® in order to ex- 
terminate all the sinners. A remnant, however, would 
remain to serve as a warning to the exiles. This announce- 
ment of the evil that was to befall Jerusalem, Ezekiel 
prefaces by a short speech in which he propounds the 
general principle of retribution. This is, indeed, quite in 
agreement with Ezekiel’s habit to introduce his special 
prophecies by something general, be it a simile, an allegory, 
a symbolic act, or (as here) a general theory °. 

We shall reproduce here this speech in the original text 


and the Babylonian passage in question in transliteration 
and (both) in English translation, and then see what results 
follow from a comparison of these two passages. 


Text from vers. 12-20 1° :— 


ond ‘Se may iat Mm 
by Symd oS xonn 1D PIN DIN 43 
mby oy omy 
ond noo nd sna 
ayn na snndem 
MOA OW ADD ‘nIDM 
mana ASNT pwaKA nde wm 
ayer Sat na 
pw by>’ pnpty3 apn 
mn ‘71 OND 
nndoen pas vayx ay and oo 
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nn spo say Sap ADow An‘m 
mona ndsn pen nydy 
mn DNDN ON 

yyy? m3 ON DN3 ON 

vbyy oad non 

moo man paxn 

sinn pan Sy wae aan ox 
yqS3 ayn 35n ‘nN! 
mona) DIN ADD ‘NIM 
mona vbxn pwn nedenr 
Mn Te OND IN ON 

moar D3 yy xb 

yy» nd on '5 

sonn pasm be nde 37 wx 
p13 my onon *nsBRn 
mond) DIN M200 nsAd 
mana ayer Seat nn 

may IN OND IN ON 

yy? m3 ON 72 DN 

nye) yoy onpiy3 npn 


TRANSLATION #1, 


12 This word of JHVH came to me: 
13 Son of man”, if a land sin against me by acting faithlessly, 
and I stretch out my hand against it, 
And break its staff of bread, 
and send famine into it, 
and cut off from it man and beast, 
14 and these three men were in it, 
Noah, Daniel, and Job, 
they would by their righteousness save themselves (lit. 
their own soul), 
says the Lord JHVH. 
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15 If I send wild beasts throughout the land and they 1 

depopulate it, 

and it became waste, so that no one pass through it 
because of the beasts, 

though these three men were in it, 

by my life! says the Lord JHvH, 

they would save neither sons nor daughters ; 

they alone would be saved, 

and the land would be waste. 

Or, if I send a sword into that land, 

and say: “ Sword, pass through the land,” 

and I cut off from it man and beast 

and these three men were in it, 

by my life! says the Lord Juvu, 

they would save neither sons nor daughters, 

but they alone would be saved. 

Or, if I send pestilence into that land 

and pour out my fury on it in blood, 

to cut off from it man and beast,— 

and Noah, Daniel, and Job were in it, 

by my life! says the Lord Juvu, 

they would save neither son nor daughter, 

they by their righteousness would save (but) themselves 
(lit. their own soul). 


The idea is then here this, that a sinful people !* cannot 
be saved by the virtues of a few righteous men. Every one 
atones for his own sin’*. The pious, however, are saved 
through their piety. 

Now let us look at the passage in the Babylonian account 
of the deluge. 

After the flood was over the god Ea reproached the god 
Bél, who was chiefly responsiblé for the deluge 1, for his 
rash action, and stated what he (Bél) ought to have done 
to punish the sinful. 

This passage reads in the transliteration as follows '*:— 
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iu E-a pa-a-Su épus-ma ikabbi 

izakar({-ar) ana ku-ra-di %& Bel 

at-ta al(p)kal ilani ku-ra-du 

ki-t ki-t la tam-ta-lik-ma a-bu-ba tas-kun 
be-el hi-ti e-mid hi-ta-a-Su 

be-el kil-la-ti e-mid fil-lat-su 

ru-um-mi a-a ib-ba-ti-ik $u-du-ud a-a i[r..] 
am-ma-ki ta§-ku-nw a-bu-ba 

nesu lit-ba-am-ma nise li-sa-ah-hi-ir 
am-ma-ki ta§-ku-nu a-bu-ba 

barbarw lit-ba-am-ma nise li-sa-a[h-hi-ir] 
am-ma-ki ta§-ku-nw a-bu-ba 

hu-Sah-hw lig-Sa-kin-ma mata lis-[. .] 
am-ma-ki tas-ku-nw a-bu-ba 

du Tra(-ra) lit-ba-am-ma mata lis-gis. 


TRANSLATION. 


180 Ea opened his mouth and speaks, 

181 Says to the warrior bél: 

182 “Thou sage of the gods, warrior! 

183 Why’? didst thou not take counsel and didst bring 
a flood? 

184 On the sinner put his sin ’°, 

185 on the evil-doer put his evil deed! 

186 (But) be merciful so that not (All) be cut off, be patient 
so that not (All) [be destroyed] *°. 

187 Instead of bringing on a deluge, 

188 let lions *! come and diminish mankind ™*! 

189 Instead of bringing on a deluge, 

igo let tigers *8 come and diminish mankind **! 

1gt Instead of bringing onadeluge, 

192 let famine come and [smite *°] the land **! 

193 Instead of bringing on a deluge, 

194 let pestilence come and waste” the land **! ” 

VOL. XVIII. ag 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, | 
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Now, apart from the naming in Ezekiel of the three 
righteous men, we find a striking agreement between these 
two pieces of literature. As in Ezekiel the idea prevails 
here that every man has to suffer for his own iniquities 
(cf. ll. 184, 185). While now a deluge makes the escape of 
the righteous impossible”, other visitations would affect the 
guilty only. The punishments, which are enumerated here, 
are almost the same as those in Ezekiel; néSw in 1. 188, 
and barbarw in 1. 190, correspond to the Ay  A’n in ver. 15, 
husahhw in |. 192 to the 3p in ver. 13, Ira in 1. 194 to the 
125 in ver. 19. If now the succession is not quite the same, 
and in the Babylonian account of the deluge the punish- 
ment of war is omitted, it is nevertheless beyond doubt that 
Ezekiel had this passage in mind when he wrote down his 
words in vers. 12-20. Cf., by the way, ver. 21, where 27n 
stands first, 3% second, 7y5 An third ; ef. also Ezek. v. 17°". 

In form, too, this passage in Ezekiel resembles the corre- 
sponding one in the Babylonian account of the deluge. 
Cf., e.g., the % introducing the second punishment in 
ver. 15°? with the da in lithamma, lisahhir, &c.** As in 
Ezekiel yx stands alternately with (mon) oN, in the 
Babylonian niSe (ll. 188 and 190) alternates with mdtu 
(Ill. 192 and 494). Worthy of notice is also the equality of 
the metre in both *. 

All this proves that Ezekiel made use of the Babylonian 
account of the deluge, and formed this short oration after 
the passage quoted *. 

Now this fact—of Ezekiel’s dependence upon earlier 
models becoming apparent to an ever greater extent— 
leads to a much more important question, which I shall 
touch here only inasmuch as the present examination helps 
to answer it. In what relation does Ezekiel stand to Lev. 
Xvii-xxvi, the so-called “Law of Holiness”? On account of 
the many similarities between Ezekiel and Lev. xvii-xxvi*, 
several critics assumed that Ezekiel was the author of those 
chapters in Leviticus*’, Other scholars, however, for various 
reasons regard this theory as inadmissible. While now some 
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of them place Lev. xvii-xxvi before Ezekiel®, others assign 
to those chapters a later date*®®. One of the chief arguments 
of the latter is that Ezekiel could not be regarded as so 
unoriginal #°, Now the present investigation proves that 
Ezekiel was really not very original. After what has been 
said here it should be taken for granted that the similarities 
between Ezekiel and Lev. xvii-xxvi not only prove nothing 
for the posteriority of the latter, but unquestionably speak 
for the priority of those chapters in Leviticus. As we have 
seen Ezekiel has made the most liberal use of the literature 
which existed before him (Israelitish and non-Israelitish), 
and that not only as regards the thoughts contained therein, 
but also the phrases and expressions, For Ezekiel’s way 
of writing it is only natural that when he wanted to speak 
of prescriptions and commands which had been fixed in 
writing and were known, he should make use of the same 
expressions which he found in the collections in question. 
Just as it is impossible for Ezekiel to have been the author 
of Jeremiah *! or of the Babylonian account of the deluge, 
so he cannot have been the author of Lev. xvii-xxvi. 
Leviticus must rather have been before his eyes, for only 
in this way can the striking agreements jn both be ex- 
plained. The originality of Ezekiel which, compared with 
that of the other prophets, is, as already pointed out, rather 
insignificant, may be said to consist chiefly in the way he 
works out the material before him (compilation, ornamen- 
tation, &c.), and in the untiring iteration and accentuation 
of the ideas of morality, and in constantly reminding Israel 
of its duties which had been formulated long before him *%. 


APPENDIX. 


In connexion with the foregoing remarks, which show to 
what great extent Ezekiel was influenced by the Babylonian 
language and culture, I should like to give here a new ex- 
planation of the expression D058 }3, so frequently occurring 
in Ezekiel and used when God addresses the prophet. This 

@g2 
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DIN j2 appears to me to be formed after a Babylonian mar 
amei. In the Code of Hammurabi, §§ 175, 176, mention 
is made of a mdrat avelim, which means “the daughter of 
a freeman” (cf. Vers. col. 13, ll. 60, 66, 71, 88; col. 14, 
ll. 8, 10, 20, and see the translations of Scheil, Winckler, 
Johns, Kohler-Peiser, Harper). If there was a mdrat 
avelim there must also have been a mar avelim (‘son of 
a freeman,” “freeborn son”’), which might have been the 
prototype of DIN j2 in Ezekiel. This apostrophe would 
then have nothing to do with “the human weakness in 
contrast to the divine might” (see Toy, Hzekiel, Engl. transl., 
p. 96, 1. 39 sqq., and Kraetzschmar, p. 22; also Bertholet, 
p. 13; Buhl-Gesenius", p. 12: ‘“Sterblicher!”). Passages 
as Ps, viii. 5, Job xxv. 6, and Isaiah li. 12 would by no 
means speak against my assumption. There n1K /3 is used 
in a connexion, where human weakness is expressly spoken 
of. Indeed, in all the three passages, wx is used parallel 
with n1N 33, so that wx denotes the weakness and frailty of 
man just as DIN }2; cf. also Isa. xxxi. 3, where we find 
DWN only; cf. also Num. xxiii. 19, Job xxxv. 8, Ps. Ixxx. 18 
(ws parallel with 078 }2), and Job xvi. 21 (723 parallel with 
ows j3), also Ps. xlix. 3 and Ixii. 10 (O78 ‘23 parallel with 
wx %22). Why then did Ezekiel use only the expression 
nix j2 if he wanted to emphasize his human weakness ? 
This is, however, quite intelligible if we regard it as an 
imitation of a Babylonian mar ameli*. Whether now 
owN j2 here stands for “freeborn son” (whence we might 
conclude that Ezekiel was a “free citizen” of Babylon or 
Tel-Abib), or in a weakened meaning simply for “man” 
matters little. I would, however, be inclined to assume that 
nsx }2 has here really the first meaning (‘‘freeborn son,” 
“free citizen”) and is intended as a title. This would be 
in perfect agreement with Ezekiel’s formalism. 
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NOTES. 


1 Cf. Ezek. i. 1, iii. 15. The name of the Kebar was found some 
years ago on a Babylonian contract-tablet from the time of. Artaxerxes I 
(B.C. 464-424); see Hilprecht, The Babylonian Expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Series A, vol. IX (1898), p. 28: ‘‘a large navigable canal not 
far from Nippur”; cf. also Jensen in Zeitschr. f. Ass., vol. XIII, p. 331 sq., 
Kotalla in Beitr. z, Ass., vol. IV, p. 556, and Haupt in Toy’s English Trans- 
lation of the Book of Ezekiel, p. 93, 1. 16 sqq. 

* Cf. Ezek. i. 2. 

3 See for this already Ewald, Die Propheten des Alten Bundes, vol. II, 
p. 208; of the recent commentators see Bertholet, ‘‘Das Buch Hesekiel ” 
(in Marti’s Kurzer Handkommentar zum Alten Testament), p. xvi, and Toy, Engl. 
Transl. of Ezekiel, p. 91 8qq. 

* Of., e.g., Smend, Der Prophet Ezechiel (1880), pp. xxiv, xxv, where 
a number of passages is quoted in which Ezekiel’s dependence on 
Jeremiah is evident. 

5 Cf. D. H. Miiller, Ezechiel-Studien (1895); see now especially the 
remarks of Haupt in the notes of Toy, Hebrew Texi and Engl. Transl. of Ez.; 
see also Toy in Cheyne’s Encyclopaedia Biblica, col. 1459. As to the 
vocabulary, see Friedrich Delitzsch, Specimen glossarii Ezechielico-Babylonici 
in Baer'’s Ezechiel-edition (Leipzig, 1884). Also when Ezekiel speaks of 
the writing- and drawing-material, he thinks of the clay-tablets used 
in Babylonia (cf. Ezek. iv. 1 7225 7) np, and see Toy, Translation, p. 98, 
1.37 sqq. About Babylonian clay-tablets with plans, maps, &c., see 
ibid., p. 100 sqq.). See also the Appendix below. 

6 It may be that he used similes, metaphors, and expressions of 
Babylonian life and literature, because he was sure that his hearers, 
members of the upper classes (see 2 Kings xxiv. 14-16), who had certainly 
made themselves well acquainted with the culture of their new country, 
would then understand him better. It is also possible that he believed 
he would in this way make his speeches more attractive (cf. Ezek. 
xxxiii. 32). 

7 Cf. the short note of Haupt in Toy’s Hebrew Text of Ezekiel, p. 63, on 
1, 15, and Translation, p. 122, on 1, 14. 

® See Delitzsch, Wo lag das Paradies? p. 146. 

® Cf. Ezek. xxi. 5 : sy wd Swan Nb ONNN ANN. 

10 T follow the Massoretic text; see below, note 33. In order to bring 
into relief the poetic form I shall give the strophic division ; see for 
the latter, D. H. Miiller, Die Propheten in ihrer urspriinglichen Form, vol. I, 
pp.131, 132, and vol. II, pp. 38, 39 ; see also the translation of Kraetzschmar, 
‘‘Das Buch Ezechiel” (in Nowack’s Handkommentar zum Alten Testament), 


pp. 140-2. 
1! For the translation, see Toy, Engl. Transl. The adaptation to the 


Hebrew rendering is mine. 
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12 See, however, below (Appendix). 

13 By yw in ver. 13 is certainly not ‘meant the special land Palestine” 
(Kraetzschmar, ad loc.), It is also by no means clear ‘that he 
(Ezekiel) aims exclusively at Israel or Juda” (Bertholet, p. 75). It is, on 
the contrary, a generally delivered oration. Already our Babylonian 
paraliel speaks against ‘‘exclusively Israel.” To the expression Syn Syn) 
too much importance must not be attached (see Bertholet and Kraetz- 
schmar, ll. cc); observe, e.g., in Ezek. xviii. 24 yp ‘yo parallel with 
ToT No! 

14 Cf. Ezek. xviii, especially ver. 4° and ver. 20°. 

1 See KB., VI,, p. 240, ll. 168-70. 

16 For transliteration and translation see P. Jensen, “ Assyrisch-Baby- 
lonische Mythen und Epen” (in E. Schrader’s Keilinschrifiliche Bibliothek, 
vol. VI, Part I=KB., VI,), pp. 242, 243. The lines refer to Tablet xi (of 
the Gilgamic epos), which contains the Babylonian account of the 
deluge. Several signs have variants, for which see Jensen, loc. cit. 

17 For ii as an interrogative particle see KB., VI,, p. 420 (note on p. 112, 
1, 25), and p. 497 (note on p. 238, I. rar), 

48 j,e, punish the sinner for his sins. 

19 i, e. punish the evil-doer for his evil deeds. 

2 See, for the supplementation and translation of this line, Zimmern 
in Gunkel, Schipfung und Chaos in Urzeit und Endzeit (1895), p. 427; see 
also Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 505, and Pinches, The Old 
Testament in the light of the historical records and legends of Assyria and Babylonia, 
and edition, p. 107. Winckler (in Keilinschriftliches Textbuch zum Alten 
Testament, 2nd edition, 1903, p. 93) takes this line quite differently. 
He translates: ‘‘aber der... mége nicht vertilgt werden, der Sudud mige 
nicht ... werden,” and remarks: ‘In (rummé und ?) fududu erwartet man 
Ausdriicke fiir ‘gerecht, unschuldig,’ die der Gegensatz zu den zwei 
vorhergehenden Versen verlangt.”” Rummé and Sudud are, however, no 
doubt verbs; see already Delitzsch, Paradies, p. 145. pna has the same 
meaning as the Hebrew mp. 

21 In the Babylonian text stands the singular (see Transliteration, 1. 188), 
as in the Hebrew text (AM Wn). 

32 But do not destroy it altogether. 

3 See note 21. The meaning of barbaru is not yet quite certain. 
Delitzsch, Assyrisches Handwérterbuch, p. 18a*, gives ‘‘wahrscheinlich 
Schakal”; see, however, Jensen, KB., VI,, p. 433 (note on p. 136, 
1. 2 below) : ‘‘ Weil stereotyp mit dem Liéwen zusammen erwihnt, wird 
es schwerlich den Schakal bezeichnen, sondern wohl den Leoparden oder 
den Tiger oder sonst ein Tier aus dieser Sippe.” Cf. also Zimmern, loc. 
cit., and Jastrow, loc. cit. 

24 See riote 22. 

* See Jensen KB., VI,, p. 243, note 9. Winckler, loc. cit., reads lis-[kip?] 
and translates [‘‘ verheeren ”’]. 

3 See note 22. 
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® Winckler, loc. cit., reads lim-[has?] ; see, however, Jensen, loc. cit. 

28 See note 22. 

® For this is the meaning of the words of Ea. True, Ut-napiitim 
(the Babylonian Noah) has been saved, but he had first to be warned by 
a god (Ea) and summoned to build a ship. Besides, only Ut-napiitim 
alone has been saved, while other righteous men may have perished. In 
case of the other punishments here enumerated, however, the escape of 
the righteous is much more possible. 

%° The second plague is merely a strengthening of the first. 

51 It is besides very probable, too, that in the elaboration of this short 
speech of his, Ezekiel had also—in the second place—been influenced by 
Lev. xxvi. If we look at it well the order of the penalties is there the 
same as in Ezekiel. Lev. xxvi. 19, 20 contains nothing else but the pre- 
diction of famine, to which ver. 26 is added supplementarily. Ver. 22 
speaks of wild beasts (m1w7 mn), ver. 25° of war (mop) 39m), ver. 25° of 
pestilence (121), to which also seems to belong what is announced in 
ver. 16. Cf. also Lev. xxvi. 6. Linguistic similarities, too, are to be 
found. With on awn 7) oma (Ezek. xiv. 13), cf. ond mon 095 “233 
(Lev. xxvi. 26) ; with mnbow (Ezek. xiv. 15), ef. pone mow (Lev. xxvi. 22); 
with yay 30 TONw AM (Ezek. xiv. 15), cf. oPIN1 wown (Lev. xxvi. 22) ; 
with yw $y wax 317 Ww (Ezek, xiv. 17°), cf. mop) a1 oy *nxam (Lev. 
XXvi. 25); with prea apn 317 NOM (Ezek. xiv. 17"), cf. Dosw Wayn Nd 3M 
(Lev. xxvi.6>) ; with wim pant ae ndwr 727 w (Ezek. xiv.19), ef. 0931n2 137 nT) 
(Lev. xxvi. 25>). See also Ezek. iv. 16and v.17. That, nevertheless, this 
whole speech in Ezekiel has been conceived after the passage in the Babylonian 
account of the deluge and not after Lev. xxvi (which, as I said, may 
have influenced the arrangement of the penalties and the linguistic 
elaboration) follows clearly from what has been set forth above. The 
fundamental idea (the principle of retribution) is the same in both. 
Interesting is, in Lev. xxvi. 22, the expression D2nX mwYOM compared 
with nixe lisahhir in 11. 188 and 190 in the Babylonian account of the 
deluge. Both words have got exactly the same meaning (‘‘to diminish”). 

By the way, in the similar, somewhat differently composed, oration in 
Deut. xxviii. 15-68, the same chief penalties can be distinguished which 
are identical with those named here. Ver. 21, pestilence (1217 nx), 
ver. 22 enumeration of different diseases, which apparently also belong 
to 131; also vers, 27 and 35. Vers. 38-40 really speak of hunger, also 
vers. 23, 24; vers. 53-7, consequences of the famine; vers. 25, 33, 36, 
48-52, apparently consequences of the war. Wild beasts are not mentioned 
here. 

I may remark that for these orations (in Leviticus and Deuteronomy) 
are of the greatest interest the fragmentary tablets published in trans- 
literation and translation in KB., VI,, pp. 274-91, under the title “ Ea (?) 
und Atar-hasis (?)” (cf. also Zimmern in Zeitschr. f. Ass., vol. XIV, 
Pp. 277-92; see also Zimmern, Die Keilschriftdenkmiler und das Alte Testament, 
3rd edition, p. 552 seq.). Cf., e. g., with Lev. xxvi. 29, 13) 02°22 Wa ONIN) 
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Yorn OM, and Deut. xxviii. 53, &c. Paw P22 wa pea ww Minn; KB., 
VI,, p. 276, ll. 35, 36 (35 Sii8Situ Sattu i-na ka-¥a-di il-tak-nu ana nap-ta[-ni 
marta] 36(ana-] ?-Sa-te b(p)u-na il-tak-nu: im-ia-ni ma-SU [.. .]= When the 
sixth year came, they laid [the daughter] for a me(al], they laid the child 
(Zimmern, ZA., XIV, p. 288: Sohn) [for]. .., filled themselves. . [..]), 
and p. 280, ll. 48, 49 (almost the same words as those just quoted) ; with 
Deut. xxviii. 54 WR Y22 WI) PT NONI YTNI WY PWN Wo UM Ja PA wert 
vay, and xxviii. 56, 57 229077 yowws by asm b27 AD TINO Nd WwR TUVM PA 7377 
9 WR M222) A pao nsyA Aw. ANID MI APT wr. AY wn WN 
TWA JX 79 PS? WR pz W092 Wor 52 MI ObNN 2, cf. KB., VI,, 
p. 276, ll. 31-4 (31 Zamultu Sattu i-na ka-¥ [a-di] e-rib ummi martu i-da-gal 
32 ummu a-na marti ul i-pa-te bdba-$a 33 2i-ba-ni-it ummi martu i-n{a-tal] 
34 2i-ba-ni-it marti i-na-tal [ummu] = When the fifth year c{ame], the 
daughter looks on the entry of the mother, the mother opens not her 
gate to the daughter, the daughter lo[oks] upon the balance of the 
mother, the mother looks upon the balance of the daughter); with Lev. 
xxvi. 19 TWN. DIVW AN 4729 OWNW NN *NM) OP PN? MN *maw, and 
Deut. xxviii. 23, 24 JM 3 "pan eX PM nw Jor by wR Pow ym 
Jon ow Py Ww own pO jy) pax JW Ww. ox mr, ef. KB., VIj, 
p- 278, ll. 29, 30 (29 e-li¥ lu] [Adad zu-un-na-su u-Sa-kir] 30 is-sa-kir Sap-l[is 
ul iS-Sa-a mi-lu ina na-ak-bi] = Above [Adad made his rain dear], be[low] 
it was shut off, [raised no flood in the cavity of the fountains], and 
p. 284, ll. 44, 45 and 54,55 (almost the same words) ; cf. also the Code 
of Hammurabi (Epilogue) Vers., col. 27, 11. 68-71, see ibid. ll. 7-9; with 
Lev. xxvi. 20 ID JO ND PINT py THD Mx OW YN Nd OID PY On, 
and Deut. xxix. 22° ma toys rrosn etn yun xd sw 52 Tew mo nn23 
acy 5, cf. KB, VI,, p. 278, Il. 31-34 (31 i[¥-FJur eklu [i8-pi(-)k (k)e-e-Su 
(see Jensen a.1.)] 32 [i-ni-’ irtu $a] ilu Nisaba [: muddte ip(b)-gu-u ugare] 33 [seru 
pal-ku-u u-t] i-id it(d, t)-[ra-nu ib-bal-kit k(k)i-ri-im-Sa] 34 [Sam-mu ul u-sa]-a 
5u-[u ul ’-ru] = The field (dimi]nished [its...], [pushed the breast of] 
Nisaba (the corn-deity) back: [During the nights the plains grew white] : 
[The white field bo]}re sa[]lt ; that passed into her bosom]. [Vegetables 
came not for]th, cor[n ... not}), and p. 284, ll. 46-9 and 56-9 (as in the 
lines just quoted, which have been supplemented after those passages) ; cf. 
also Code of Hammurabi Vers., col. 27, 11. 10-13 and Il. 72-5; with Lev. xxvi. 16* 
MID) OY MID NAIA Me NENT MR AA ODP NIPEM 039 Nt MYR uN AN 
we, and Deut. xxviii. 22 pote WI) AMM Np NAP Nemo. WT 7D 
TIN WW POY ppvry, xxviii. 97 NX) Ww DwI) Aw OMVEYI2 OND pw] AYN 72> 
xp dain, and xxviii. 35, &e. yy pnwa ma 22, cf. KB. VI,, p. 280, 
col. 3, ll. 9, 10, and p. 282, Il. 11, 12 (g[l.. . ] ?-ma Su-ru-bu-w lib-¥i 10 [sur- 
1] if li-gi ri-gim-Si-na namtaru 11 [ki-m]a qe-fe-e li-zi-ka-Si-na-ti-ma 12 [mur-g]u 
t(d)i(e)-’ Su-ru-bu-u a-sa-ku = [.. may] and fever may arise, [so]on may 
a pest silence their cry, and lik(e] unto a storm may break forth (upon) 
them [disea]se, marsh-fever, fever, misfortune), and p. 282, ll. 13-16 and 
ll. 25-8 (almost the same words); cf. also p. 288, col. 1; ef. Code of 
Hammurabi Vers., col, 28, ll. 55-69; cf. also KB., VI,, p. 296 (The King 
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of Kutha, col. 3, see also Zimmern in ZA., vol. XII, pp. 321, 325), ll. 3-6 
(3 ¥a-lum-mat ni-¥i mu-¥i mu-u-tu namidru a-ru-ur-tu 4 [n]a-mur-ra-tu har- 
ba-Su ni-bi-is-su-u ni-bi-re-tu 5 [fu-Sa-a]4-Gu di-lib-tu ma-la ba-Su-u 6 [ana 
eli-]¥u-nu it-tar-da = Terror of the night-demons (so I would like to 
interpret Salummat nisi mai; Jensen himself also feels the difficulty of 
his translation ; see his note on p. 555; see also Delitzsch, Assyrisches 
Handwirterbuch, p. 665), death, pest, earthquake, dismay, horror, .. ., 
hunger, famine, misery, as much as there is, has come [upon] them). 
Cf. also Zimmern in ZA., vol. XIV, p. 288, note 1; see also (especially 
for Deut. xxviii. 54, 56-7) Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, Part XIII, 
pll. 49, 50, and cf. Micah vii. 2-6, especially vers. 5,6. I intend shortly 
to deal fully with all these passages in connexion with other questions. 

3? Vers. 15, 17, and 19 are in fact more similar to one another than 
ver. 13, so that ver. 15 looks in some degree like a new beginning. 
Ver. 13 is more general. Indeed, the iniquity of man, the cause of the 
punishments, is here spoken of at the same time. The expression 120 
om) Ayn, too, seems to imply something more than hunger, something 
more general (state of general devastation). In fact, there follows imme- 
diately upon it ay) ma onnywm; cf. in Lev. xxvi. 26, where om) nM 039 173 
stands after all the plagues and punishments and looks like a summing- 
up of all of them. In Ezek. iv. 16, Dowrwa on) AMD J3W ‘nA seems to 
indicate general distress; cf. also Ezek. xii. 17-20 with Ezek. vii. 16, 17. 
Ezek. xiv. 14 too, compared with vers. 16, 18, 20, looks more like 
a general announcement that the righteous will be saved. In vers. 16, 
18, 20 follows then the fuller specification. Of course, such nuances 
must not be pressed, but yet they are not without any significance. 

3 This shows, by the way, that the 5 which stands here is not an ‘old 
error of the scribe” (Cornill, Das Buch des Propheten Ezekiel, p. 254), but is 
in its perfectly right place. The emendation in ix, which Gesenius-Buhl 
(13th ed., p. 403) and Bertholet (p. 76) have accepted, is wrong; see also 
D. H. Miller, Die Propheten, p. 136, Haupt in Toy’s Hebrew Text of Ezekiel, 
p. 63, note on 1. 15, and Kraetzschmar, p. 141 ; compare the preceding note. 
It begins with 5 and is continued by ix. That Ezekiel did not (as in the 
Babylonian) use ») throughout, shows again how carefully he elaborated 
the style. Neither is the correction from Db) %yx into wxy made by 
Cornill after Hitzig admissible. The difference in the wording between 
vers. 14 and 20 on the one hand, and vers. 16 and 18 on the other 
hand is very great indeed. In vers. 14 and 20 it reads cnpizi 727, upon 
which then follows ‘‘will save their soul (themselves).” They save 
themselves by their own merits. In vers. 16 and 18 onpiyai is not 
mentioned. Here stress is chiefly laid on the fact of their being saved, on 
the escape from the general ruin. Notice also that in vers. 14 and 20 the 
names of the righteous men are mentioned, but not in vers. 16 and 18. 
Cf. also D. H. Miiller, loc. cit., Bertholet and Kraetzschmar, a.l. The 
reliability of the Massoretic text is being always more proved by the 
Babylonian-Assyrian monuments on one hand and by deepest possible 
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penetration into the Hebrew text on the other. Cf. also D. H. Miiller, 
loc. cit., p. 137 above. 

3 About the strophic construction in Ezek. xiv. 12-20, see Miiller, 
loc. cit., pp. 130-7. On the Babylonian metre see Zimmern in Gunkel, 
Schipfung und Chaos, p. 401, note 1, and p. 423, note 1; see also Zimmern 
in ZA., vol. VIII, p. 121 sqq., ZA., vol. X, p. 1 sqq., and ZA., vol. XI, 
p. 86 sqq. 

35 As to his being influenced at the same time by Lev. xxvi, see above, 
note 31. It is also possibie that Ezekiel had before him another version 
of the Babylonian account of the deluge, which showed still greater 
similarities to his oration ; see, for variants, Zimmern in KAT.', p. 5528qq. 

Hereby is also explained the contradiction, often emphasized, between 
this introduction (vers, 12-20) and the following verses 21-3 (see Bertholet, 
p. 76; also Smend, pp. 82-5. The explanation of D. H. Miller, ibid., 
Pp. 135, 136, is untenable. According to the theory set forth in vers. 12-20, 
all sinners were to perish!). In vers. 12-20 must not be said exactly the 
same thing, which in vers. 21-3 is applied to Jerusalem. Rather was 
this general introduction meant to illustrate to the hearers the familiar 
theory of retribution in a form known to them (see above, note 6), 
and on the basis of this theory to demonstrate to them the punishment 
of the guilty Jerusalem as inevitable. Kntire agreement between the two 
pieces is, however, not necessary. 

%° See Smend, pp. xxv-xxvii; also Driver, Introduction, 6th ed., 1897, 
Pp. 147. 

57 Graf, Die geschichtlichen Biicher des Alten Testaments (1866), p. 81 sqq.; 
Kayser, Das vorexilische Buch der Urgeschichte Israels und seine Erweiterungen 
(1874), p. 176sqq.; Horst, Leviticus xvii-xxvi und Hezekiel (1881), p. 69 8qq., 
and others. 

88 Ndldeke, Untersuchungen zur Kritik des Alten Testaments (1869), p. 67 8qq., 
especially p. 68 and p. 71; Klostermann, Der Pentateuch, p. 368 sqq., and 
Delitzsch, Studien, p. 617 sqq.; cf. also Cheyne and Black, Enc. Bibl., 
col. 2791. 

3° Wellhausen, Composition des Hexateuch, 3rd ed., p. 168 sqq.; Smend, 
pp. xxvi, xxvii, and p. 315, and others. P. 315, Smend says: ‘‘ Nach 
alledem ist das Corpus Lev. xvii ff., das ohne allen Zweifel in die exilische 
resp. nachexilische Zeit gehdrt, fiir jiinger als Ezechiel zu halten, zumal das 
von jenen Capp. unzertrennliche Stiick Lev. xxvi eine handgreifliche Nach- 
ahmung Ezechiels ist.” Baentsch (Das Heiligkeitsgezetz Lev. xvit-xxvi, 1893) 
divides Lev. xvii-xxvii into four parts : xviii-xx (= H!'), older than Ezekiel 
(see p. 84, also p. 86 sqq.); xxi, xxii (=H?*), dependence upon Ezekiel 
doubtful, although probable (p. 109), more certain on p. 115 ; xvii (=H°), 
relation to Ezekiel uncertain (see p. 118); xxvi, see p. 125: ‘ Danach 
kann es wohl als ausgemacht gelten, dass Lev. xxvi eine Nachahmung 
Ezechiels und darum jiinger ist als dieser Prophet.” For Lev. xxiii-xxv, 
see p. 448qq. Driver, although ‘‘ favouring” the priority of Lev. xvii- 
xxvi, cannot, however, arrive at a positive result (especially as to Lev. xxvi) ; 
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cf. Introd., 6th ed., 1897, p. 145 sqq., particularly p. 150; cf. also Driver’s 
“‘ Leviticus” in Haupt’s SBOT., Engl. transl., p. 101 : ‘‘ It is impossible to 
speak positively on a question of such difficulty; yet the balance of 
probability seems rather to favor the priority of Lev. xxvi.” 

® Cf. Baentsch, p. 124: “ Wire Lev. xxvi alter als Ezechiel, so hatte 
Ezechiel seine ganze Phraseologie und sehr wesentliche Vorstellungen 
aus diesem Stiicke entlehnt. Es bliebe fiir ihn nicht allzuviel Origirales 
mehr iibrig.” 

#! See above, note 4. 

‘3 It is interesting to note how Ezekiel, in spite of his having absorbed 
the Babylonian culture, was in his religious thinking not in the least 
influenced by his surroundings. In this direction the observations of 
Gunkel in Schipfung und Chaos, pp. 169, 170, are noteworthy, from which 
I should like to quote the following words: “Man lernte von den 
Babyloniern, wie die Welt gestaltet und entstanden sei, und welche 
alteste Geschichte sie gehabt habe. Alles dieses ist nur ein Wissen. 
Das Centrum der Religion beriihrt sie nicht.” The same can be said 
of the later times; cf. my article ‘‘Talmudische und midraschische 
Parallelen zum babylonischen Weltschépfungsepos,” in Zeitschr. f. Ass. 
vol. XVII, p. 396, below. 

#8 The same may apply to 01s 72 in Dan. viii. 17. 


SAMUEL DAICHEs. 
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SOME TALMUDIC FRAGMENTS FROM THE 
CAIRO GENIZAH, IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THE particular volume of fragments which forms the 
theme of this article is described in the catalogue as 
“Or. 5531. Parts of Talmud and Halakhoth Gedoloth 
with fragments of a Talmudic compilation: vellum: 
fol. 14. folio: xii-xiii cent. Hebrew.” 

The fragments have been written by various hands, 
but the writing is, in all of them, clear and distinct, 
and very legible, except where the pages have been torn 
or rubbed. At the same time, in some cases, the similarity 
of certain letters renders it difficult to decide which one 
is to be read: for example, in fol. ii, 5 and 3, ; and 4, 
cannot readily be distinguished, when the sense is no 
guide. With the exception of fol. xiv, the fragments 
have been collated; fol. xiv has been transcribed in full, 
owing to the large number of variae lectiones, which would 
have made a collation too cumbersome for practical pur- 
poses. The system which has been followed is that which 
has been adopted by R. N. Rabinowicz, in his great work 
ome prnpt. The right-hand column gives the text of the 
Ed. Venetus of the Talmud (1510) or of the earliest printed 
text of mbyta mabn (1548), the words which show variation 
in the MS. being enclosed in round brackets ( ). The 
left-hand column contains the text of the MS., the variae 
lectiones being enclosed in square brackets [ ]. The dots 
in the MS. column indicate a gap in the text, those in the 
right-hand column, that the whole of the passage has not 
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been quoted. Where the v./. of the oa ‘pip agrees 
entirely with the v./. of the MS., the faci has been 
indicated by marking the words concerned with bent 
brackets { } and R. The symbols buyo ano* yap, 
with which Rabinowicz designates readings of the Hamburg, 
Florence, and Rome MSS. respectively, have been rendered 
by h, f,r; thus {R. h. f. man} means that nvan is read by 
Rabinowicz’s own MS. and the Hamburg and Florence 
codices also. 

The places where Rabinowicz’s v. l. coincide with the 
BM. MS. verbatim are not many, but only those have 
been quoted: the inclusion of passages of only partial 
similarity would have involved the use of a far more 
complicated system of brackets and would have increased 
the limits of this article to much longer and far too 
cumbrous dimensions ; moreover, this seemed unnecessary, 
seeing that Rabinowicz’s books are accessible to all who 
desire to enter into the matter more fully. It is with the 
Ed. Venetus that the MS. has been collated; Rabinowicz’s 


different readings have only been consulted en passant. 
Among the points of interest which this MS. reveals in 
Fols. I-VI, attention may be drawn to the following :— 
1. Cases where a saying is attributed to another authority, 
or where a different Isnad or chain of tradition is given, 


e. g.:— 
Fol. Ia, Textus Venetus, reads ;3m ‘9 Dx Pax “9 IDK. 
MS. has yom ’5 sew weyds “9 ON P37 “DN. 

Fol. II b, Ed. Ven., has my ‘3, MS. has my 5. 

Fol. IIIa (the last v./.), Ed. Ven., has ston 3 xn 35, 
MS. has ann ay x77 34. 

2. 2) for 2, after a non-biblical quotation (Fol. III b, 
near end). 

3. The common Aramaic use of the partic. peil in an 
active sense, like wxJ, Naa; e.g. Fol. IVb (v. l. No. 6), 
Text. Ven., has and... jm2...033, MS... 27... 

4. Instances of nun and lamed imperfects: Fol. IV b 
(1st v. /.), Text. Ven., n°, MS. md, 
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5. A different arrangement of Mishna and Gemara: e.g. 
Fol. IV a; ‘03 and “xnp are omitted, and the Mishna and 
Gemara are welded together. 

6. The Tetragrammaton is rendered by three yods, the 
middle one written as litera, suspensa, e.g. Fols. IVa, 
IV b, Va, &e. 

7. Scripture passages quoted in a different form: e.g. 
Fol. IIT b, v.l., No. 5. 

(1) Text. Ven. has D2y7N3 ‘p) OF 1DBY AWE (Joel iv. 19). 

MS. has oyax2. So MT. and LXX (airév). 

(2) Text. Ven. has nn ma dy dwew dx (2 Sam. xxi. 1). 
So MT. 

MS. has.....+ 5it..+e+04. 5¥, Compare with LXX (én) 
and Budde’s and Driver's emendations. 

Of course, these last two passages cannot be pressed, as 
the Scriptures were frequently quoted from memory. 

I have to thank Mr. Israel Abrahams for much valuable 
help and guidance in this article, though, of course, he is 


not responsible for its many imperfections; I must also 
express my gratitude to the Museum authorities for their 
frequent kind assistance. 


B.M. Or. 5531. 


Fol. 1 recto, begins D377 MWD 7p. 

T. Bab. Sabbath, 5 a. 
meee pon sbpr aon yaa dy mv) Sede pas ayn waa dy fan) 
myo ndynd ona ata “3 «pr 
++ Sb ep mwyn mond son 
wp snp YP yvay Spry np 
yaw dpory ssnp sp nar 9b md 

[Swbew jaa max “9 ox 7 
xn sory sm (ndap) 
[mya] nova ‘O'N (N)) 
xnvd Spo (x37 ON) 
[xpde] “9 “ox [pan “ox] (xpd) ’x (pa x) 
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{R} xn 

[wn] 

xm 

1 (a.m) 2 xm 

[repdee “9 ‘ow pan ‘ox] 
(dapr wrpne spy ayn Sap] 
[7Py3] 


yw NI AN (yan) par 

pm “9 AMON (NM) 

myS (son) nawnet 

meyd 2m) mayne ads! (en) 
42) (pax 939 ON) 

(S3°p) rpm spy ayn 5a») 
WpoD (Ipy) °° °° 37 193 KINI 


There is a hiatus from mind ‘nw AIAN 72 NW 9 till ‘ND 
mina ‘wv. It is thus not easy to see in what the variation differed 
from the Venice Text but the MS. is shorter, viz. :— 


NP on’? * **(2p)ar pany 9 p32] 
Y AIAN ID NW 39 ‘ox Yd YI 
DIND MIND Iw ND fh mn 


£96 NOB) OT DIN 3 WD INN 
‘or npdss ‘9 “ox pax’ ‘oN 
arrenbeeeegum messes omy “9 

[is todp +? ade Sap 


NYT py) per pat pm “9 +3) 
(wdp ads *** worpon 


Fragment ends on recto at 5p ** * pni’ “9 ‘ON PAX “9 ION 


++ bp wbx. 


MS. resumes on verso at Sabbath, 5b, 7\N “WD “OND ‘NOD 


nvr “4. 
[werd soy] mox aya tn 
an [pnad] aoe 
xm 


yard pin apy anne? ND] 
‘wo nop ANd an wd nink 
mywo atpy ann xby S’n’p 
4) [ANWR 

ne [O'¥an mor] pn “9 ‘oN 
[ready] aaa [rox vin] 2d 
[’x 10 pny “95] 


sop (wed spy) mox “7 pn 
2"n (An2) 
ayn ened soy nox “95 pin) 
(mp Anad 
nywo mypy ann xby 5’n’p wn) 
451 pam “9 AON x 795 (AWA 


nvr (yaA apo) pony “9 ON 
13'9 (eR) 9d 
(nd sox /a10) 
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[72D NP] 
[a0 NPT tna] pan ade 
[insvx] x27 


[ayn] 
xm 


[ayn] 
eee Tomyd adee oot xd ede] 
Here fragment ends. 
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(n20p) *sry 72 ‘odwa 
(3DP7 193) ‘A> pan NSN 
(NonawK) ‘37 

Sabbath, Fol. 6a. 
(a»n) m moo sD 
moe “3 Jina md now (ix)T dhe 
“NUD 
(2™n) nox “1 HDI Md MID *D 
(ay '* ssi mat oD xdx) 


Fol. 2 begins on recto at Sabbath, 6a, nwn3 xd jx mdonom 


p97 mena xd) vn 


xd pm mya xd ox mp5] 

[oan mwn3 

nwa seems quite clear, though 

in this fragment 5 and 3 are 
very similar. 

umd 

[71nd] 

There is a gap after 7p hy 

‘1nd which would scarcely allow 

for }'D°23 jx) and then the text 

proceeds, mwa xdy rnin med 

43) and ynn 

[pox iarvy xd sin] 


[sym por] 

[inn] 

[orp 53] 

[nna] 

[royod avn wt ana] 


(7a xd naa Nd ‘oe “So 12m) 


")OB (751N3) jn RWI ON) 
(ADIN) PNND PN) 

xdy noind nap pon 7x) 
(nad Arne 


xd pam) wavy pods pry 
(PON IY 

1 im (ay) Sens 

Gn) “an “yan dy xdw sada 
(oeb>) mn mnpAY jr 
pinbs Siy> (nnp) 

(narod) tn” YN WD TDR 
mynd ND 
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amd 
["P] 
[wore prnd] 


Sabbath, Fol. 6 b. 
Y¥ONI jN121 (Nw) 
mS (9p) wow 
Sp md (sn prad) Sax 


Fragment ends on recto at M179 '39 “4 JT ON. 


Fragment resumes on verso at Sabbath, 7 a, MDP jm’ “9 TDK 


+9) DINND MID “NY. 
(‘ox n> ‘px and] 

sees eoeed a eda] [po] 
xy] 7b ‘ox mnynws [‘ox 8 
nd mp nypa [Ayn ad nwt 
“‘pyd oN] we ID NT Nn DAD 
[amp mn mwn dys tox xd 
wha ix mbna ++ 4D ‘ox] 
[ina mda wd 

xm 

[yy] 

[eos mdpn23] amd 


amd 
[*n>] 


mora *[tpn] +8 * ? [Amines] 


MS. very faulty, but appar. 
differs from Venice edition. 


(‘oxy 43 “er “95) api aby 
we an ‘obwa) (1) “Dinnw 
b’o xy xde dys cox xd 
*) 75 TOX ANynw> (Tox Nd 
nb mp mypa (“yno nd 
(anp “74) wR 3m A MAP 
wd 2 tad wx :mdpa3m) 
Qax “Son3 
A359 (m3) ‘pMTT POT 
(399) DMM WA Pr pam 134 /x 
Sona) (2) mnemown xm xdt 
("05 
(39 72 “DATS “3yx) BD 
(5) ‘anon xds 
1(m /9) ‘oR NTT “9 ON 
? (79) 

MS. ends at mp Sy non pan. 


Fol. 3 begins on recto NOP N33, 118b, at ny aIDp wd pnp 
937 Sy $5 jn pnpd px. 


This fragment has been corrected by a later hand as follows :-— 


(1) There is a bracket or stroke after ya" in the following 


sentence :— 


wim ASIN jR¥Y wom | yaw ino ppd (just before 7K 


(.870n 35 
VOL. XVII. 


Hh 
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(2) The second stroke or bracket occurs in the same series of 
words lower down on the last line of the printed page in the 
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Venice edition:— 


*** Ny wom | ya yD pmprd oro da 


(3) An & and 3 are written over the following words :— 


R 3 
yas pnpid 1? xen. 


(This seems to have been done by the first scribe.) 


(4) Another bracket or stroke after ty in the sentence “y 


DID NTMY. 


(5) There is a gloss on “1DD fiop, indicated by three dots, 


e.g.— 
DD Pods + ADI Wap 

Soy yyn mpd Fam 13 ep] 
man 5y3} pe a ayy 
(wyn mp ape 12 ee {R.hfr 
[xeya pane pnprd 74 xnen] 
“yD wom won TInd ysqw'**] 
(bya 

wy nv xd Sax Sy] any 
42) [naw xn ow ny xd 


Sax xn sam xd wy xn] 
xn {Roa} one dy pes 9b 
NNN IND WP Nd 1dpw wendy 

[NNNW NDA }RD 


(xdpx) ond ana 1nd yr] 
NB‘ON IN NVM SD Nd pd ow 
mn’. Os ANA | yow NN 
ppd ope mvs. jmp pnd 

[apo daa) ino 


wo pmpid 13 wasp) nvan Sym 
(on pnd px 39D PR 


(wan *** Sid & xnwn) 
(AwWON TNd AYITN) STON /9 ‘ON 


“YD “FT _NTON “9 TON ONT NIN} 
sry (AB xn by) yD ‘m JwpP 
nox 

AVHN YIN IR¥ AWM “7 NIDN 
xd’ Saxe pe awon mysix) pa 
ano qey /2 8d Sox ND’D NON 
NA NMwIID An wp Nd pa /3 
(~nw*ns3 

“anes ees amd and eyo) 
(oypo daay°** ent yor 
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TWOM AYIA jR¥Y wom ys] 
yow- pro 55a) ox xpi os 
xdipdy Np NB DK TNT "9 AND 
[AMD yow 

[mima) psy nD wo Ndr] 
[Sword] NNway [jar {R} x35] 
pn [px] xm 

{R} [73] 

{R} xm 

mb ree 13 {Rav} da] 
[pam xp 2% °° (tO) 273 
mp ‘nox] ny Mow p39 Nn 
[pawrw {ora Rr} ym mpd 
[ito mpd now pond] 
[tmamd] [yon map smn no’) 
me bv pyro ow | Wy dx] 
[bee my s+ + om “9 md 
wadm yor por ‘not wa aNd] 
Sy NYT MD PYDIT PDT poy 
. [ton an 3 Sony 
am Sen mmm Spen pn mar] 
by xenp mona mpop tm) 
[pyyd pax mys 

[ibs Ser +5] 


[Ann] 


119 8, line 1. 
$32 ONT JRY MOM AYIIN) 
(AD eoeeeee DIpPo 


(42 meV wo xd) 
(NOIND) NWI” (}2? 35) 
pn xm 

(wana) md mds 

(TD NYINT) 
(par xp **** ove Sax) 


(pawn ***** 7939 33n) 


(ION Poon MDX” 10) 
Q2o'n nypd smo no) 
bv a ANY TY THX 39) 
(ory “ox Sere 

ve eeee eran DN) TNT IND 
(tons wad pry 


(pryd +++ am dpm mnt) 


(oben +>) yya’ ‘> Aan Mipn 
(xION) IW NIT IN 


Fragment ends on recto at X37 ber san 54 19. 


Fragment resumes on verso with continuation of quotation 


40) ‘7D AYwa My. 


Hha2 
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(wa) nX ‘n> NA] 

[{R.f Sex}] [we onp dy07] 

{R} [yan] 

bon adwea ainsn opby andy] 

fap ines 

[py"x2] 

ma by Siw Sy sp] 

{R} [oo 

A stroke or bracket after the 

word NN— 
Dnyaan | NX Nn WwWRK 

[Pax px] 

xm 

spy > vor [> am xp xda] 

xd mr [rd am xpt] xo Sax 

[Nonna] 

[ren Sy orotn nia bin Siew by] 

[nvonw] wy [7°] 

[ornyad pro om 3nd] 

(77 pwn e+e + Say] 

Note 3) and not 13), after a 
non-biblical quotation. 

[maa jna meyd] 

[naw wm) *** [{R.f} pINw] 


[{R} xnnnd] 
[{R} 23] [927] 
[imo inxdpy] 
my NNND wT yD MS foN] 
[yo yD 7293 
[‘snw AD pow] 
[Prony no] 
Mishna quoted only till 5yv 
vy im don ne 
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yoya (wp 3’n3n) ‘3 

(wb) ‘yaps) pIwD 

mvan(nx) dman 55 pany /5 ‘ow 
(innw> Spr3 1x3) 


(DIY9N3) *P) OF I3bY AWN 
(dwew 5x son) 


(ax) 7 WED NON 9°93 

xd ymio31 922 (wb) 

Sa vot (am xd5) xo 

xd mr (a N37) 

xd (ona) Sax 

(nex ovo nia ber Siew dye) 
Ore san) yp (j20 199) 
(ter or 37d) pprppn yay 
(own yo pnp Sax) 


rend (mao miwyd) 9 

my? ** wna (448) DYE” 
(a3) need 

(enna 125) ydpye x39 

Nin (13) *wI INN 

(iam Sap) sen 

py ast anny 195 on bx) 
’ (nas 
(param pow) “nr 

(p07) 
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prpo 5593 paw paian po ppd] 

mon en by one ED 

prov nda iby jaw pp ody 

| [ynwd saan ne 
Here fragment ends. 


(wnw>... DaI37 jo p31 pmpId) “oa 


119 b, line 1. 


Fol. 4a begins T. Bab., Buba Megia, 82a, powo napy sin dyad. 


xm 
{R p20} [jo p39] 
non pny 97 Nord pow Anpy] 
[mnaom {R} x*+e 

2 1 
xm [youn] 
ansidn nywa xdw 2" x BN] 
[pny St tnd nex andy ibis 
ndpyD NP MIN (Fw) NIM] 
[Aan ATVAN TW ANN 
xd is added) xody »13 wm en] 
by a later hand in the margin, 
its place in the text is marked 
ind me (by a dot , before "hs 
[FO 357 


[awd] 

"3D 10) Vay NP M¥D 13D 7D] 
NON ND E Pay NP myo wd 
[drew 

xine spo Tbim ydy por] 
pIPpOD MIN Wayon ATK wD 
$3 DIN ww pa maw mpnd 
snede /7 om yaw Dw Dw 
mm onr pb) pe oe AON 
[roe 13 pm | Bee syaeend 
[eax 5 Siw asx] 


API (j13w0) ANP NK ON 
aon dyad (p20 md x20) 
(N730M) ** APY pow ANP) 


2 1 
nywa (29"0) Sax (22v03) 
(pox “a wd +++ ede x 1) 


(739 MIN 88 NBM) 


oe rpsx wes xo N'n NON) 
(ADY 399 


Baba Mesia, 82 b. 
(now) pay mbps 
“eee NOY ND mM¥D “3D “D) 
(ew xoN :DIN TOW 


35 oe 3° ¢¢* pam nmp) nnd 
(‘OX §2 pn 


Sew (eax ae Sine xax2) adn 
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There is no mark “p3 here indicating the end of the m2wn: the 
divisions of “2n and ’p3 differ from Ed. Venet. 


xm> (and) nian payor pan pn 

[sn pan Dw tnx] (3 DIM “Dw ;*3) 

xn (yaee any ar) tow aide 129 

[nn] (xan) yer wd dpna 

frnao71] 13 773w>I (x'3NN) 

[7393] (72"7 *3) (NA 

[ND PND FON NPTS INDI ['N] RI |X) sod side 7 NNN) 

(0) “PND 1379 

xm) = (na) yep xdu yanwe pon mow 

yor edo a9 Sy me pane npr] (ya ****** yonem ‘xON) 
[ya ‘ibe 

[mond Now eo] °° DD) pI mppr xdw 

(yon se 

Here Baba Megia, 83 a, begins. 

aot xo {R} omy xo] (y=) RR a) 
[noes omy smd ony 

[*] man (‘n) nya 

{R} [oy] (AYR) NI ANN ww 

[awn ade wb] (‘cx NIN 3 Kvn 9) 

"10 (two letters illegible) x] (man sayon “N) 
[nan 

[Aan] mynaw (NI) “ox 

.YND ‘92 NWO3 PR, note X13, not XIWH3, as above. 

[7%] IN AVON (17D) 

xocyep xoT pany oon nw] na yep xdw pane on sniw) 

NON IY OW (gap, prob. 53x) (onde ya '* sow sow xdx 


by yen vere aby ay pane 

[‘y2 

xn nn (xn) ‘92 On Hw 
NIN OND TID Dp. Ndy]  yInwo *¥D ‘D pI DIpDa Ndw) 
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[(¢ Spx) stord 
[oy] 


MS. ends at 7x59 NDT NOON. 


(bro tse 
(man) ads KOT 


Fragment resumes at DY NNT NN. 


[sperd) omy ond] 

[nber wd ox ane] 

[ind mayo xp] 

[’13 {R} mand soon] 

mpd xn ND NNN NNT] 
NNMOT NpNoM je md Be RIT 
soa sinw ne pan md 68 8 ow 
sovow xd oN) SDE AD nw 
[Row aimd “nr 

mand ont md one eas] 
NON Tt AND y3IK md jarnd 
mop xnx Arpmy 15 Fnzar md 
NON IT AND YIN md Ox KITT 
me Se ind mx xdp mp 9 
WED MD MW Not np 
[oder xd 

[awn] 

[NNI NTT D3] 

nnd 

NIT TO NDI Y’D IND 85D] 
ped arp pand sein tnd wp 
[rywead arp 

spnd wae gov 3913-7129] 
xcont xnsn > wind odio 
(Spy ar nan 

st mop nse words Spy] 
ox wmeda ind an Se md oe 
[ret md 


(MOB A°N5 'n19) 

(MOEN) ANT ND) 

(139 NP) 

(xMpo'n2 NK 10N) 

NAN NNMOT NID MIN NNN) 
(jor an Se spp 


woyp ¢ ena) inn mmo 
(ADEN) NIT 


(x¥n) 35 j°PNe 

(SUKI NTT 997 NI3"D3) 
(ndw>) sans 

amp ¢ te mbes sabe) 
(aywnd 


(Spe sro ¢** pn 13.93: 739) 


m> spss sss ams Spe) 
(N2"T 
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[jax May YONI 13 NP nT] 
Pho xn vay pnb] 

xn 

(dab e135] 

{R} [/o and an] 

{R} xm 
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2(39m°) *** yb 3 (px) md oO 


(ax vay md sR) 
(xdi> jn) 
(}3°B5)) 

("1 75) mdr 
(AN 37) 
MINA) (jx) 





pKa nx Awa by pA 


{R} [o>] 

[Apna] 

*L{R} mn] * [reyny] 

joy poy oom Dw NY] 
[Naway nip 

xmd 

[Anxy*] 

xm 

[300° | 

‘on [snaps (257) xox poy] 
[eorwe yprod dio we sm] 
[ina] 

[xnyte 5] 

[1d pan pen] 


[aya unwed 79] 

7 83D" (gap, probably m3) 1] 
Mya) YN SIT INND ND 
mb see ee aime ind Oxo NDR 
nd ory T/T NANT 
[jor 35 YNN 


wind (Nw) IN 

(np‘nna) paod 

2(N'nd) J2 pM %3N3 | (AwWyD) 
(maw) *** poppy 77) 


(ox) “Bx (123) 5 ON 
(ney) xb 
(by) nod paw 
(nappy) np xb 
Qamzo3 S3n smd qeny) mn Nd 
(ROWE 3/12 3 7INDN) 
(mae) ind NDT 
(nny ** 9) “ONT 
(qb pays) 

Baba Mesia, 83 b. 
mwIn (YI 93°79) 
‘NOIPID INN NP NIN 102) 
(HOY 37 Nt? “YIN 


Fragment ends at yown mn. 
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Fol. 5 begins Baba Megia, 85a, near the end, mn pov jndn 


Mvp? p13. 


1nd) [andy] ++ [an] 

mpy S935 2x PII m3 1377] 
[py pop sain md Np nm 
¢ [\AON or MND] 


xv Sapa wyow aby omad *nnd] 
‘nin nx oaty Sy wx aa ida 
{R} [Ama “9 IK 

[Abmn mina ow3 xby] 

[xxon “9 93 NON “9 “DN] 
[adn] 

[ws ws] [sno] 

[ry pre xd) 

[Mex] 

xn%d 

xm 


ab ayn “9 > ON IA II] 
my NP MT NID Mn 
[oder pn 

trend 


[xnsnen] 

[S> (#22) AD] 

{R} xm 

[An *wain] 

Pawo xmwa'* nw] 

yew sayy ney ody] 


(xndw) +++ (an) p*So xn 
yan pop ¢ pan ma 13m) 
(“py 
(DN) AP 934 

Fol. 8g b. 
(ami ’9 ox DADS *nnd) 


(nbn +++ xy) 

("*°ND NOM “9 7D) 

+++ (bn) at 

NP (ep wp) xmda (TNR) 
(a7 x) 

(yp) ma epd em 

sndabp xd (nd de ina5) tox 
my mb Ox) xn OD RIN 9 
eovana (xn rand syn 
(oibw ++ ss *In3) 


san) wen “9d sow aden 
vinad (xen 

(nanwn) xds 

(od NIVAY ND) 

(tomd inwa 1d!28) 

(win) AwON NIN5) 

("ID NMY *pi* NNY) 

s29 mS SON RYN wyD DDI) 


1 y is added over the line. 


2 yoy above Ny. 


3 An wp added over the line above the n of 1217. 
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seer cee ee ’y ag Dupe 9 
vox **° ox Ssowea maton 
Cram “ay yom 9. bye ad + eps 
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(Syre game “ane ++ Syne» 


Fragment ends on recto at 823°3N 34  oynen. 


MS. resumes on p. 85 b, Mund mvd ‘nnn. 


xnvd 

kw) written) [Xp NNX m7] 
{R} (above xnX 

xmd 

[rea] 

SR} tam 

xm 

[reed aw] 

Sandie min NDOT NN] 
‘ “yoyD NP AMM 2D ND 
[e+ ond 

xp ma rds cana ''* pnd sa] 
[Andy xyynon 


[ee by “5 dow] 

[xan] 

("37 

%S is written  *xmvd 

[:n3 93 AINA ADNT] 

“DD NPT ND NIN NSD] 


(mS ox) mn ohys 
(xp maw M77) 


DwIn WAND (7X) 

sn (93) 3D 

by (act) x3N79 

(mS) sox xno 75 ‘dow 
amv mn sada» (xd) sawn 
(manpnd a9 +++ + * N33) 


(end * +++ 9+ monOnd »35) 


Fol. 86 a. 
(vv Sy “95 DRI) 
(3°23) 
(7'30°D}) 
xon (35) *> *ynen 
(ond *** AIM NON) 
(Sree vasa pba’ yon 2050) 


1 There is a mark which seems to denote that the missing word was 
probably inserted on the margin, but that portion is unfortunately torn 
off. #217 has been partially pointed thus x27. 

3 -5? is inserted above the line in the same faint manner as the mark 


in Note 1. 
3 In margin mp‘ °° 
* q20'r) in margin. 


* = above 1. 
® wwpira an above yp. 
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[“Seeen* saa ‘ads soy 

[yaw or Tw *s372"D] (aw ‘adn ’3s50) 

[xpos] (‘pnop) 

xo Ney tama oD ep] +89 “apyd xnaniwn Six psy) 

Sow NOTEND NYT NBD (a»9p 
pope ‘xoaxd NMET NIN 'D 
NPeeaN xinnd Npoo np (? N1nP) 
[*:a°9p 

{Bm 12} [Nowa tnd 121] (D> °° * MpwN) 

5 [wand] (m»xand) ard 

[op xpn rasp iden] (rps +++ and) tow 

fon) (rondy) 

Pons) | (‘ons}) 

[an] (ANI) 

[sam sade] (xn xxbne) 

[m5] (5) pase 

$f] (nova) 


[round sere] #: pay (‘orxd Swen) pry 
99pm an 

[xbpn] (dip) 

xn 1 x (DN) “OD ION 


There are several illegible glosses in the margin. 


MS. ends at MD"73D AMD PDD. 


Fol. 6 begins Baba Megia, 86a, near the end, NIN NP *x(cN) 
md, 


1 wrWp has been thus pointed. 2 xia oD two words. 


* » and» above now thus now. * sm dx above 127). 

5 Above Non> is NIT FNOD MOpIN’. 

* Above the first yod an aleph is inserted. 

T Above pw, npn: what follows in text is doubtful. 

® In margin is apparently 1 »”3, but very doubtful ; there is no mark 
in text to show what word it refers to. 

® 3 above the line. 10 mon above jxn. 
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xnd (xndyd) md naan 

[pS> ma sopxm sina] (po ¢ + epvon mA on) NOY 

[75 pines se81] (Pd ines 1281) 

Pru ° na33] AT (TAIT P33) 

[Nw] (829) 

[tro5 sod md Fyn TH] (a9 snd 392) 

*bsn smn> (dn) 

mb dee we wand Ser xpeow] (mD> ** * pERR) 
[rms 5 7x5 Sine wp 

[xy | (x'np) 73 pm 9 

®pnd written above. xnvd yma (jnd) pos 

[AYnd (x'np) j2 pry “9 


Fol. 86 b. 


[nov] wb (a0v) NY 

xm (22) 5 Ox 

(written above) (nbp) sn 

(inserted in the margin) xn‘> spd (bon) ox poy 9 

*Taneny] [md] “mas (15) (Anwy) nn nme 55 

Now mMN3D In On Ty Abyx] (ibe ++ * pr aynp ody) 
fiber ova sano abys 

iy wow dened won] (now “nm Sener 555 xn) 

[onnen orm pda 3195 orn] (ND DYN) nay 

[by] mrs (dy3) 


© written above [in'yn] (any7nD) 
UNM? NM? 


1 These words are pointed THT 322. 

? Margin perhaps x2 or N22 or NDT NT? 

* 1D pointed thus: above it 2 xix? 

* 2 pointed thus, but there is no corresponding gloss, as the margin 
is torn off. 5 sm above S27. 

¢ sin 3p written thus. 7 Above 52 xb is 12°173 (?). 


® mim» written twice {R}. * ama above. 
10 7 above Naw. 1 xnbanin above xn. 
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(NNIH3 12 NNDDN) 


[) xn2D313 ‘ND sW] 
NUP ? NDB 


MS. ends *** 30) J'35 "WIN ONT. 


MS. resumes, Baba Mesia, fol. 86 b,j) **** 8M 393 NON’ 
Sxyow /9 929 NON. 
[Axon “9 73] (82)3n 393) NON ‘4 
$ {rat or pot 3] (ar) whe a2w3 
[aad] py by (axa) 
[npr] by N) (AP) 
[nyow] (xyow) “3 1x2 9 
many jy ++ pans 1b px] (bxyrow +++ 9b yo) 
pdxyiow? 135m xyY a3 DoF paxd 
Marg. note to 1301 is JOON. 
Here spelt as in printed edition, 
not, as before, 73°3N 
say “Ox yon m2 wo" Nd] 


(x29) 13 NON “9 “DN DYN 


yon ot wn 7b “nD x) 


[°° ppd anv pina nd (me par’? 
[ein a xwpd] (n2”pnd) 

[13°71] 2n37 (12"7) 

[70x] (708 NP) 

xd m2 (127) 

[on] min (2) ndy 

[}>] 1") (JNO) NIA 

[dxen3] bey (xan) Seow 

[1125] mw me (nwa) saw 

[dren] (dre) Seas 


[‘n3m] (‘n> xm) 


1 Pointed xmi0i73. 2 y above yod in won in MS, 

3 The final letter is much longer than the usual waws of this MS., but 
in the next line \>) is quite plain each time it occurs. 

* Above ovaws is * ** WN) MwA IND: (OFMIND) TaN are quite clear ; 


there are traces of a 7 and 5. 
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[12 ma] (mvs) Sea dnet 
[o-ayr] Sin} (oyyn) ne 
Baba Mesia, 87 a. 


DrMAIND nm eoeeee Dp sy Dewy] eevee eoeve? Dey) DN DoyD 
why ‘nay ond np ind yp (‘n> xIPyo 


moan pe DY! OND 
[‘n3 NIpyot prayprss sss’ 
[x1] ma Spe (xd) 


MS. ends at peN (OX wDPd ny Nd) ONd dx. 
HERBERT LOEWE. 


1 Prob. misprint. 
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MAIMONIDES ON SUPERSTITION. 


One of the most interesting features connected with the 
teaching of Maimonides is his attitude towards superstition. 
There has never been much doubt amongst Jews that they 
must not have recourse to witchcraft and other illegitimate 
methods of probing into the future, or of protecting their 
lives and property from injury. The question has, however, 
remained whether these practices are efficacious but wicked, 
or, on the other hand, merely futile. To Maimonides, who 
was a disciple not only of the Rabbis but also of the Greek 
philosophers, it seemed clear that this question admitted of 
only one answer. Superstition was just folly, and nothing 
more ; it was therefore forbidden by the Torah, which aimed 
at making men perfectly wise. 

The views of Maimonides on this subject are perhaps most 
clearly expressed in the letter which he wrote, towards the 
end of his life, to the wise men of Marseilles, who. consulted 
him as to the genuineness of astrology. Almost the first 
sentence of the letter is characteristic of the man, for it 
shows him uniting rationalism with belief in revelation. 
“Know, my masters, that there are only three sound 
grounds for a man’s belief. Firstly, belief may be based 
on a proof that appeals to the reason, as in the case of 
arithmetic, geometry, or astronomy. Secondly, it may 
depend upon the evidence of one of the five senses, as 
when we see that a thing is black or red, or taste that 
it is bitter or sweet, or feel that it is hot or cold, or hear 
that a sound is clear or confused, or perceive that a smell 
is disagreeable or pleasant. Thirdly, belief may be based 
upon the traditions we have received from the prophets 
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and the righteous. We should make a mental analysis of 
the subjects of our belief, and should trace them back to one 
of these three sources. Should any one believe something 
for a cause other than these three, he is a simpleton who 
believes everything.” Reasoning upon the matter from 
this point of view, Maimonides makes short work of 
astrology, which is supported neither by reason nor by 
reliable authority. It is true that thousands of books 
have been written on the subject, which have gained 
wide credence, but this is because many persons believe 
all they read, especially if it is contained in an ancient 
book. The wise men of Greece, who were true philosophers, 
denounced astrology, which was only valued by “the 
Chaldeans, the Egyptians, and the Canaanites.’ The 
Persians also perceived that it is valueless. 

Maimonides carefully distinguishes, as did Isidore of 
Seville six centuries earlier, between the true science of 
astronomy and the pseudo-science of astrology. According 
to the Greek philosophers, man and other creatures, as 
species, are governed by God through the intermediary 
action of the heavenly bodies, whilst the events that 
befall individuals depend only upon chance. This view 
gives no support to astrology. Still less can astrology 
be reconciled with the Jewish view, that all human events 
are governed by God’s justice. Astrology is inconsistent 
with the belief in man’s freewill, which is the basis of 
all true religion. In his Guide to the Perplexed (II, 10)}, 
Maimonides further develops his view of the influence of 
the stars upon terrestrial events. Every star affects a 
particular species. Thus the moon has a peculiar influence 
on water, producing the tides. Following Ptolemy, Mai- 
monides believes that the waters in the seas and rivers are 
greater in volume at full moon than at new moon, and he 
thus accounts for spring and neap tides. Similarly, the 

1 In my references to the Guide to the Perplexed, I have made great use of 


Dr. Friedlinder’s English translation. In dealing with Maimonides as 
a Talmudist, I have mainly followed Weiss. 
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sphere of the sun affects fire ; that of the other planets, air ; 
whilst the fixed stars produce the revolution of the earth. 
Each variety of animals or plants is governed by an 
individual star. 

In his letter to Marseilles, Maimonides admits that 
certain passages in the Talmud appear to imply that the 
aspect of the stars at the time of a man’s birth produce 
certain effects upon his future life. Such utterances, he 
tells us, must be rejected or regarded as allegorical. This 
attitude is, of course, perfectly sound from the standpoint 
of traditional Judaism. The narrative and homiletical 
portions of the Talmud and Midrash have never been 
regarded as absolutely authoritative. Even the pious 
Rashi does not scruple to say upon occasion, “Our Rabbis 
have explained this as they have explained it”; that is, 
in a way which seems incorrect. Maimonides, however, 
adds a bold expression of opinion, which really amounts 
to a declaration that reason is supreme over the whole 
domain of thought. “A man should never cast aside his. 
intellect; his eyes are intended to look forwards and not 
backwards.” It may be noted that the denunciation of 
astrology, contained in this letter, is quoted with admira- 
tion by Jacob Emden, an eighteenth-century Rabbi, who 
had no sympathy with the philosophy of Maimonides, 
and believed that the Guide to the Perplexed was the work 
of a heretic, and that it had been falsely attributed to the 
pious codifier of Jewish law. 

In this same letter Maimonides tells us that he had himself 
studied deeply astrology and the various religions of the 
world. “Probably there remains no book on these subjects, 
translated into Arabic from other languages, which I have 
not read and carefully considered.” His main authority on 
such matters is the book of Nabatean Agriculture, which 
was translated into Arabic by the descendant of a Chaldean 
family who had been converted to Mahometanism. Mai- 
monides considers that it contains an account of the Sabeans 
or star-worshippers, and he quotes from it all sorts of extra- 

VOL. XVII Ti 
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ordinary tales regarding Adam, Noah, and Abraham. Adam, 
it appears, brought from India to Babylon some wonderful 
things, such as a golden tree in full growth, and two leaves, 
each large enough to cover two men. The branches from 
another tree move like serpents when they are thrown upon 
the ground, whilst a certain plant renders its possessor 
invisible. The stars are the only true gods, and they 
impart inspiration to men, either directly or through trees 
dedicated to them. When the prophet Tammuz died, all 
the images gathered together in the temple at Babylon, 
which is dedicated to the sun, and there lamented his 
death. Maimonides mentions a number of superstitious 
practices enjoined in this work, and he declares that the 
motive of certain Biblical precepts is the desire of God 
that his people should avoid any acts resembling those 
of the idolaters (Guide to the Perplexed, Ill, 37). Some 
of his illustrations are undoubtedly telling. Thus one 
ceremony recommended in the book of Nabatean Agri- 
culture is that of grafting an olive branch upon a citron- 
tree. This can be well contrasted with the Mosaic precept, 
forbidding the cross-breeding of animals and plants. 
Amongst other books of the same class, mentioned by 
Maimonides, is the book of Tomtom, an Indian author, 
several of whose books on magic were translated into 
Arabic. Maimonides cites from this work the custom 
followed by men of wearing a woman’s dress when wor- 
shipping Venus, and by women of wearing a buckler and 
other armour when worshipping Mars. He thinks that 
the Mosaic prohibition against wearing clothes distinctive 
of the opposite sex may have reference to these idolatrous 
ceremonies, A similar remark applies to the eating of 
blood, which is mentioned as a religious ceremony by 
Tomtom, and which is entirely forbidden in the Pentateuch. 
Again, the passing of children through the fire to Moloch is 
regarded by Maimonides as a species of witchcraft. He 
supposes that this ceremony was intended for the benefit 
of the child, and did not involve it in any injury. He 
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identified a relic of this practice as still existing in his 
own day, for midwives took a young child, wrapped in 
its swaddling clothes, and swung it over a fire, upon which 
incense of a disagreeable smell had been placed. This 
superstition was the more dangerous, because young child- 
ren are entrusted to women “who are generally weak- 
minded and ready to believe anything, as is well known.” 

In studying books on idolatry and superstition, Mai- 
monides was inconsistent with himself. In his Code of 
Jewish Law, he condemns the study of other religions ; 
indeed, he could not fail to do so, if he was to remain 
faithful to the authority of the Talmud. Thus he writes: 
“The idolaters have composed many books about the 
principles and rites of their religions. God has commanded 
us not to read these books nor to reflect upon anything 
contained in them” (On Idolatry, ii, § 2). Further: “ Not 
only are we forbidden to turn our minds to idolatry, but 
any thought that tends to disturb our belief in the principles 
of the Law is prohibited. We are warned not to consider 
such things nor to reflect on them, lest we be attracted 
towards them. The mind of man is feeble, and not every 
one can clearly grasp the truth.” I suppose it to be the 
fact that Maimonides held that these studies, which are 
dangerous for the ordinary man, are perfectly safe for the 
philosopher. This was precisely his view with regard to 
all forms of speculative theology. 

Astrology may be a pseudo-science, but it has at least 
a certain dignity, which is lacking in other forms of 
superstition. The astrologer with his astrolabe is a 
picturesque figure, but we cannot refrain from a pitying 
smile when we hear a man mumbling an incantation, 
or see him wearing a nail from the gallows in order to 
cure himself from a swelling, or a fox’s tooth in order 
to induce slumber’. We may be sure that Maimonides 
had a healthy contempt for such practices, and he charac- 
terizes them in fitting terms. Thus in his Guide to the 

1 See Sabbath, 67 a, 
1i2 
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Perplexed, I, 61) he writes: “ You must beware of sharing 
the error of those who write amulets. Whatever you hear 
of them or read in their works, especially in reference to 
the names of God, which they form by combination, is 
utterly senseless: they call these combinations shemoth 
(names), and believe that their pronunciation demands 
sanctification and purification, and that by using them 
they are enabled to work miracles. Rational people ought 
not to listen to such men, nor in any way believe their 
assertions.” So also, in his Code, after an enumeration 
of superstitions, he sums up his view of the matter in the 
following terms :— 

“All these things are false and vain—the foolish customs 
of ancient idolaters. It befits not Israel, who are of ap- 
proved wisdom, to be attracted by such folly or to imagine 
that it is of profit, as it is said ‘ There is no enchantment in 
Jacob or soothsaying in Israel.’ And it is said, ‘ For these 
nations whom thou drivest out listen to enchanters and 
soothsayers, but the Lord thy God hath not made thee 
thus. Those who believe in such things and who think 
that they are true and rest on wisdom, but have been 
forbidden by the Lew, are fools and lacking in knowledge, 
and are to be classed with women and children, whose 
intellect is imperfect. The wise and perfect in knowledge 
know by clear proofs that all these things which the Law 
has forbidden do not rest on wisdom, but are vain and 
foolish—attractive only to the ignorant, who have aban- 
doned the ways of truth. Therefore the Law, in warning 
us against these vanities, saith, ‘Thou shalt be perfect with 
the Lord thy God’” (On Idolatry, xi, 16). 

These are very enlightened principles, but hardly suitable 
to the codifier of Talmudic Law, Writing in this capacity, 
Maimonides is obliged to admit that various absurdities are 
admissible. Sometimes he merely mentions them without 
comment, as when he tells us that we may wear such 
amulets as are well approved by experience, when we 
walk abroad in the public street upon the Sabbath. 
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Sometimes, again, he is forced into various compromises 
and inconsistencies, in order to reconcile his views with 
those of the Talmud. Here is an example :— 

“A person bitten by a scorpion or serpent may whisper 
a charm over the wound even on the Sabbath, in order 
to settle his mind and to strengthen his heart. The thing 
is of no avail whatever, but, seeing he is in danger, he is 
permitted to do it, in order that he may not feel troubled. 
Those who whisper upon a wound a charm, consisting of 
verses from the Law, or who read such verses over a child 
to save it from fear, or who place beside an infant the 
scroll of the Law or phylacteries in order to send it to 
sleep, are not only guilty of superstition, but are amongst 
those who deny the Law. They treat the words of the 
Law as a mere bodily medicine, whereas they are a spiritual 
medicine, as it is said, ‘And they shall be life unto thy 
soul.” The man, however, who is in health may read 
verses and psalms so that the merit of their perusal 
may shield him, in order to save himself from trouble and 
injury” (On Idolatry, ii, §§ 11, 12). 

Elsewhere Maimonides suggests another defence for the 
permission given by the Talmud to employ methods of 
healing, apparently superstitious. The beneficial effects 
produced by the nail from the gallows or the tooth of 
a fox cannot be accounted for by reason, but they were 
considered by the Rabbis to be facts established by ex- 
perience. Such methods of healing were comparable to “ the 
hanging of the peony over a person subject to epileptic 
fits, or the application of a dog’s refuse to the swellings of 
the throat, or of the vapours of vinegar and marcosite to 
the swellings of tumours. The Law permits as medicine 
everything that has been verified by experiment, although 
it cannot be explained by analogy” (Guide to the Perplexed, 
III, 37). aene 

The whole position of Maimonides in these matters was 
vigorously assailed by Solomon ben Adrath of Barcelona 
(commonly known as the Rashba), a celebrated thirteenth- 
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century Rabbi. He points out! that Maimonides states, 
in the very chapter of his Guide just cited, that only such 
cures as are recommended by reason are permitted, and 
other cures are prohibited. Thus he seems to be incon- 
sistent with himself. Besides, who is to say what things 
are established by reason? Shall we rely on the authority 
of Aristotle and Galen, and call every practice superstitious 
that did not commend itself to their understanding? Are 
we in fact to consider them infallible authorities? Surely, 
continues the Rashba, we find that some substances are 
shown by experience to possess mysterious qualities, for 
which we are unable to account. Thus iron is drawn 
upwards towards the magnet, although this movement is 
contrary to the nature of all heavy bodies. Solomon, whose 
knowledge embraced the whole vegetable world, “from the 
cedar in Lebanon to the hyssop by the wall,” is clearly 
indicated by the Scriptures, as having discovered the 
hidden properties of all herbs. We must not think that 
the opinions of natural philosophers can set bounds to the 
whole field of human knowledge. 

I have just referred to King Solomon’s medical know- 
ledge. It was generally believed by the Rabbis that he 
composed a certain “ book of medicines,” mentioned in the 
Talmud, although the name of the author is not there 
stated. We are told that Hezekiah put away this book 
and was commended for doing so (Pesachim, 56a). Most of 
the commentators, and notably Rashi, consider that this 
action of Hezekiah was praiseworthy, because the posses- 
sion of the book caused people to rely upon human 
means of cure from sickness rather than upon divine aid. 
Maimonides, in his commentary on the Mishna, denounces 
this view. If the book had been a genuine medical work, 
Hezekiah would not have suppressed it. Just as a starving 
man must seek for food to save his life, so a sufferer from 
any ailment must obtain suitable medical treatment and 


1 Responsum of Rashba, 413; see also brief Responsum, 167. 
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thank God for thus providing him with means of relief. 
The “book of medicines” must have been in some way 
injurious, although it was undoubtedly written by Solomon 
with a good purpose. Probably it contained an account 
of talismans and other superstitious methods of treating 
sickness. Solomon enumerated them for information only 
but Hezekiah suppressed the book, because he found that 
his people made actual use of the talismans about which 
they read. Maimonides thinks that it is also possible that 
the book treated of poisons and their antidotes, and was 
therefore a dangerous weapon in the hands of the un- 
scrupulous. 

It may be added that the nature of Jewish tradition 
respecting Solomon quite prepares us to expect the belief 
that a “book of medicines” composed by him would deal 
with magic. Josephus tells us in his Antiquities that God 
taught King Solomon the “art of opposing the demons for 
the succour and healing of men. So that he (Solomon) 
composed incantations by which sickness of all sorts is 
assuaged, and left to posterity methods of exorcising by 
which they that are bound can chase away the demons so 
that they shall never come back again.” 

Witchcraft is another gross form of superstition which 
has always been condemned by Judaism. Here again the 
question arises whether the wizard is aided by the powers 
of darkness, or whether he is a mere deceiver. The 
Mishna in dealing with the subject distinguishes between 
the wizard who really practises sorcery, and the pre- 
tender to magical powers who deceives the eye by 
sleight of hand (Sanhedrin, vii). The former is guilty of 
a capital offence ; the latter is exempt from punishment by 
man, although he has acted wrongly. Maimonides does 
not explain this passage in his commentary on the Mishna, 
but he incorporates it in his Code (On Idolatry, xi, § 15). 
This is perplexing, as immediately afterwards he declares 
that all such superstitious practices are in reality ineffi- 
cacious. Perhaps the distinction intended is that whilst 
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the wizard pretends to do something miraculous, the person 
who “deceives the eye” is a mere conjurer, who does 
a thing which although wonderful is consistent with the 
ordinary workings of nature. As an example of this 
conjuring, Maimonides might have cited the performance of 
the father of Karno, who produced bundles of silk from 
his nostrils. The donkey that turned into a log of wood, 
on being given water to drink, was the product of witch- 
craft, properly so called (Sanhedrin, 67 b). Stories of this 
kind appear to be related by the Talmud quite seriously, 
and we are doubtless intended to understand them as the 
narrations of actual events. On the other hand, in the 
parallel passage in the Jerusalem Talmud, we find one 
story which seems to indicate a healthy scepticism. A 
wizard was seen by one of the Rabbis to throw a stone 
into the air, whereupon it descended as a calf. He told 
the tale to his father. “If you ate the calf,” said the 
latter, “this was indeed witchcraft; otherwise it was a 
mere trick.” The general trend of opinion in the Talmud 
is, however, in the opposite direction, and in like manner 
many of the contemporaries and the immediate successors 
of Maimonides were quite convinced that real results could 
be achieved by means of magic and sorcery. Nachmanides 
was a man of genius and piety; he had a genuine admira- 
tion for Maimonides, but still he reprobates the view that 
witchcraft is unavailing. ‘“ We cannot deny,” said he, 
“things which are of notorious efficacy, and which are 
admitted by our Rabbis'.” Again, he explains the scrip- 
tural references to Azazel by means of the “science of 
necromancy,” and continues thus: “ We must silence those 
who pretend to scientific wisdom, being led by the Grecian 
(Aristotle), who denied everything except what was mani- 
fest to his own perception, and who proudly imagined that 
nothing was true except what he and his wicked disciples 
could verify.” 

Maimonides does not entirely reject the belief in dreams, 


* Nachmanides on Deut. xviii. 10-12, 
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to which there are several references in his Code. Thus 
he tells us that “those who have a bad dream must fast on 
the-next day, in order to arouse themselves to an examina- 
tion of their actions and to repentance. They must so fast 
even on Sabbath” (On Fasts, i, § 12). Again: “A per- 
son who is excommunicated in a dream, must afterwards 
seek for ten learned men to release him from the ban” 
(On study of the Law, vii, § 12). On the other hand, he 
believes that most dreams are vain; they are like straw 
which contains a few grains of wheat (Preface to Commen- 
tary on the Mishna). He therefore omits several laws re- 
lating to dreams. Thus the Talmud gives a kind of incan- 
tation, suitable for those who ‘have seen an evil dream 
(Berachoth, 55b). Maimonides omits this formula, and 
also a prayer, far less objectionable in nature, given in the 
same passage. This prayer still finds a place in the Jewish 
ritual. 

It has been conclusively shown by Weiss that Maimonides, 
in codifying Talmudic legislation, sought to free it from 
many unworthy elements. He leaves out entirely certain 
superstitious laws, such as those based on the idea that 
even numbers are unlucky. The following regulations of 
the Talmud are also omitted by Maimonides :— 

(1) “If a man’s voice is heard from a pit, declaring that 
he divorces his wife, we must take precautions lest the 
sound proceed from a demon. If we see a human form 
with a shadow, and the shadow of a shadow, we may rest 
assured that it is not a demon” (Gittin, 66 a). 

(2) “If we hear a voice from heaven proclaiming that 
a man is dead, we permit his wife to marry again” 
(Yebamoth, 122 a). 

(3) “A man must not greet another at night-time, for 
we fear lest the being whom he sees is a demon” 
(Megillah, 3 a). 

(4) “We should not pray for what we .require in 
Aramaic, because the angels do not understand that lan- 
guage” (Sabbath, 12 b). 
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(5) “ He who extinguishes the Sabbath light because he 
is in fear of heathens, of robbers, or of an evil spirit, or to 
enable a sick person to sleep is absolved” (Mishna, 
Sabbath, ii, 5). Maimonides omits this altogether from his 
Code, and in his commentary on the Mishna he explains 
the “evil spirit” as a species of melancholia, which alters 
the ordinary nature of man, so that light and company 
become distressing to him. In the Guide to the Perplexed 
(I, 7) Maimonides explains the term “demons” metaphori- 
cally, and declares that it may be rightly applied to the 
wicked, who are not human in the true sense of the word, 
but use for mischievous ends the gifts of intelligence and 
judgment with which they have been endowed. Finally, 
he passes over without comment the remark of the Mishna 
that “the destroying spirits were, in the opinion of some, 
created on Friday evening at twilight ” (Aboth, v, 9). 

(6) “ We must not inquire from demons on the Sabbath 
(i.e. regarding our lost property). R. Jose adds that we 
must not do so even on week-days, because such a course 
is dangerous ” (Sanhedrin, 101 a). Maimonides omits this 
altogether. It may be interesting to quote the form in 
which this provision appears, four centuries after the time 
of Maimonides, in the Shulchan Aruch, the most authori- 
tative compendium of traditional Judaism. To the text 
by R. Joseph Karo I have added, in brackets, a note by his 
contemporary, R. Moses Isserles: “To traffic with demons 
is forbidden, but some permit us to ask them about a 
theft (or in any like case. Some permit us, in any event, 
to adjure them in God’s name. Most of those, however, 
who meddle with such transactions do not emerge from 
them in peace ; therefore, he who guardeth his soul will 
keep far from them).” (Yoreh Deah, 179, § 16.) 

In other cases Maimonides avoids giving a superstitious 
reason for a law in his Code, although such a reason may 
be assigned to it by ancient authorities. Thus the Talmud 
relates that when R. Jose entered a ruin in order to pray, 
he was warned by the prophet Elijah not to do so. A ruin 
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should be avoided for three reasons: lest one be suspected 
of entering it for an immoral purpose, lest it should fall on 
one, lest it be haunted by demons (Berachoth, 3a). Mai- 
monides contents himself with stating that one should not 
pray in a ruin, without giving any reasons whatever 
(On Prayer, v, § 6). 

The Talmud tells us that if a woman’s first two husbands 
die, she must not marry a third husband, because it would 
bring him bad luck (Yebamoth, 64 b). Maimonides includes 
this law in his Code, but adds that if the woman has 
actually married again, her third husband need not divorce 
her (On Prohibited Marriage, xxi, § 30). In one of his 
Responsa (§ 143) Maimonides treats this provision with 
something approaching contempt, as depending on mere 
chance. He states that in Andalusia marriages of this 
kind were permitted by Isaac Alfasi and Joseph ibn 
Migash. Maimonides was himself accustomed to sanction 
them in Egypt. Later authorities laid great stress on this 
law, stating that if the woman married again, she must be 
divorced, for “a dangerous practice must be prevented 
even more than one which is otherwise forbidden” (Tur 
Eben Haezer, 19). 

As a final illustration, I may cite the words of Mai- 
monides with regard to the way in which we are to regard 
the precept to attach a Mezuzah to the door-post. Nothing 
may be written upon the inner side of this parchment-roll 
except the two statutory passages from Deuteronomy. On 
the outer side we may write, in accordance with the 
prevalent custom, the word “ Shaddai” (Almighty). “Those 
who write upon the parchment the names of angels have 
no share in the world to come. Not only do these fools 
fail to carry out a divine precept, but they treat the 
religious duty of proclaiming the Unity of God and 
acknowledging the love and service due to him, as though 
it provided them with an amulet for their. own profit, 
because they fancy in their folly that they will thus 
obtain vain temporal prosperity” (On Phylacteries, &c., 
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v,§4). It is instructive to contrast this statement with 
older authority for the view that a Mezuzah guards the 
house to which it is affixed. The Mechilta points out 
that even the drops of blood, sprinkled upon the door- 
posts of our fathers in Egypt, sufficed to hinder the 
destroyer from entering their houses. How much more 
then should the Mezuzah be efficacious, seeing that God’s 
name is so often written upon it, and it is suspended 
by day and night. If it fails to shield us, this can. only 
be because our sins divide us from our God. Again, in the 
Jerusalem Talmud (Peah, i, 1), we read that when a certain 
noble presented R. Judah the Prince with a precious 
pearl, the Rabbi dispatched in return a Mezuzah, and 
declared it to be a far more excellent gift. Whilst the 
pearl would require to be jealously guarded from thieves, 
the Mezuzah would itself watch over the safety of its 
possessor. R. Joseph Karo, in his commentary upon the 
words of Maimonides which have been quoted, can only 
excuse him by explaining that the Mezuzah, although 
guarding the house, must not be placed there in order 
to do so, but in obedience to God’s will. 

When it is remembered that the activity of Maimonides 
covers in the main the last forty years of the twelfth century, 
it will be seen that his attitude towards superstition 
deserves to be accounted as a special claim to the grati- 
tude of all lovers of light. 

H. 8. Lewis. 
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THE GOD OF SINAI AND JERUSALEM. 


One element in the religion of Chaldea has survived in 
that of Israel. The god of Ur and Harran was the God of 
Sinai and Jerusalem, of Abraham, of Moses, and of David. 
If the evidence for this proposition falls somewhat short of 
proof, it is sufficient to establish a strong presumption, 
while the hypothesis will be found to illustrate many 
obscure places of the biblical record, and thereby to receive 
confirmation. I must not be understood to assert an 
absolute and original identity, but only that one important 
source of Israel’s faith was, by this channel, derived from 
the banks of Euphrates. And it is no unworthy ancestry. 


“Lord, prince of the gods, who alone in heaven and earth is exalted,— 
father Nannar, lord of the hosts of heaven, prince of the gods,—father 
Nannar, lord, great Anu, prince of the gods,—father Nannar, lord, 
moon-god, prince of the gods,—father Nannar, lord of Uru, prince of 
the gods...—Lord, thy deity fills the far-off heavens, like the vast 
sea, with reverential fear! Master of the earth, thou who fixest there 
the boundaries [of the towns] and assignest to them their names,— 
father, begetter of gods and men, who establishest for them dwellings 
and institutest for them that which is good, who proclaimest royalty 
and bestowest the exalted sceptre on those whose destiny was deter- 
mined from distant times,—chief, mighty, whose heart is great, god 
whom no one can name, whose limbs are steadfast, whose knees never 
bend, who preparest the paths of thy brothers the gods. . .—In heaven, 
who is supreme? As for thee, it is thou alone who art supreme !—As 
for thee, thy decree is made known in heaven, and the Igigi bow their 
faces !—As for thee, thy decree is made known upon earth, and the 
spirits of the abyss kiss the dust!—As for thee, thy decree blows 
above like the wind, and stall and pasture become fertile !—As for 
thee, thy decree is accomplished upon earth below, and the grass 
and green things grow !—As for thee, thy decree is seen in the cattle- 
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folds and in the lairs of the wild beasts, and it multiplies living 
things!—As for thee, thy decree has called into being equity and 
justice, and the peoples have promulgated thy law!—As for thee, 
thy decree, neither in the far-off heaven, nor in the hidden depths of 
the earth, can any one recognize it!—As for thee, thy decree, who 
can learn it, who can try conclusions with it?—O Lord, mighty in 
heaven, sovereign upon earth, among the gods, thy brothers, thou 
hast no rival.’’ 

I have thought it worth while to quote this magnificent 
hymn from the Dawn of Civilization (pp. 654, 655), and to 
point out by means of italics the chief attributes assigned 
to the god. Truly it is a noble creed which is here set 
forth, and neither in its mythic nor in its ideal elements 
unworthy to be compared with the higher faith of Israel. 
“Outside Uru and Harran, Sin did not obtain this rank of 
creator and ruler of things” (ibid.). We have now to 
establish the points, not merely of resemblance, but of 
possible and probable connexion between the cultus of 
those cities and the religion of the Old Testament. 

The feast of the New Moon, celebrated in historic times 
as a feast of Jahveh, affords a distinct presumption of the 
existence of a lunar element in the concept of the latter. 
And it is more than probable that the Sabbath also is lunar 
in its origin, marking the successive phases of the moon. 
It is well observed in the Encyclopaedia Biblica (art. 
“Sabbath,” § 6 versus finem) “That full moon as well as 
new moon had a religious significance among the ancient 
Hebrews seems to follow from the fact that when the great 
agricultural feasts were fixed to set days, the full moon 
was chosen.” The same authority observes (§ 1) “The 
grammatical form of Sabbath suggests a transitive sense 
‘the divider, and apparently indicates the Sabbath as 
dividing the month. Now compare the language of Gen, 
i. 14, noting especially Sand and nhkd with that of Exod. 
XXxi. I 3: DDD) 2 NI MS 93 wn NNW NX SX,” 

The phases of the moon, it may be inferred, serve for 
signs divinely appointed, while the religious celebration of 
these phases constitutes a sign as between Jahveh and 
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his people. Prof. Delitzsch traces back the Sabbath to 
Babylonia (op. cit., pp. 40, 98). I would suggest that its 
origin may be sought at Uru. 

DNS pnb yay" ndiyo pmax vw WA Aaya: “Your 
fathers dwelt beyond the River of old time, and served 
another god'.” This could be no other than the god of 
the land of their sojourning, to whom they stood in a 
relation of clientship; and they sojourned in Ur and 
Harran?. When with this tradition in our minds we take 
into consideration the circumstance that the grand revela- 
tion of the Torah of Jahveh to Israel, the constitution of 
the nation by the establishment of its sacra, is always 
believed to have taken place in a theophany upon the 
Mount of God, and that this mountain bore the name of 
Sinai, the hypothesis of a connexion between Sin and 
Jahveh is much strengthened. It is further confirmed by 
the significant facts that (1) the feast of the new moon, 
“undoubtedly familiar to the ancient Israelites,” is yet 
“completely ignored in the Book of the Covenant and in 
Deuteronomy ”—in other words (as I formerly observed) it 
was a part of the national religion, and of the priestly 
tradition, but was disapproved by the prophetic reformers ; 
and (2) doubtless for a similar reason, the Sinai of J and P 
appears as Horeb in Eand D*. Both cases appear to me 
the result of a distinct effort to separate the concept of the 
God of Israel from the ancient Worship of the Moon. 

When writing in vol. X on “The Origin of the Tetra- 


1 Josh. xxiv. 2 (E? according to Bennett, the words which I have 
omitted being marked as a redactional addition). 

2 Ur in J*, Gen. xi. 28, xv. 7, but in each passage marked by Ball as 
a redactional addition, in P, chap. xi. 31. Harran, on the other hand, is 
represented by J as the birth-place of Abraham, and the home of Laban, 
while in P it is merely a halting-place (a long halt) in the migration 
from Ur (£. B., art. ‘‘ Haran,” 17). 

3 s»p 17 in J, Exod. xix. 20, 23 and perhaps xxxiv. 2, 4 (Lex.). Cp. 
Deut. xxxiii. 2 (The Blessing of Moses), x2 -»cm mT, and in Num. x. 33 
(J? according to Paterson), m7 17; then note in Exod. iii. 1 (E), wbx 
mI ow, and in 1 Kings xix. 8, 37 ONT WT WY. 
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grammaton,” I pointed out that the formula by which the 
god of a community was invoked “would readily pass in 
usage into an appellation distinguishing the god himself in 
his character of tutelary deity, while on the other hand it 
would become at once the motto and the name of the city 
thus entrusted to his care.” The palmary instance of this 
principle is furnished by the divine name Asshur, applied 
not only to the god, but to his people, his city, and his 
land’, It may be worth while to ask whether the names 
of Ur and Harran, of which the former is usually inter- 
preted as equivalent to the Ass. alu, “city,” and the latter 
as=arrdnu, “road,” were not rather, in their primary 
signification, titles of the god there worshipped. In fact, 
the name Or, Our (thus transcribed by Maspero *) occurs as 
a divine title in the inscriptions of Sham‘al, the modern 
Zenjirli, in the eighth century B.c.: a piece of evidence 
which has an important bearing upon a class of biblical 
words, names, and phrases, in which the same root is 
employed. 

First among these I would place the well-known appella- 
tion of a considerable clan of the tribe Manasseh (settled, 
it may be observed, in Gilead, a region exposed to Aramaean 
influence), !, or as I should prefer to read it (in accord- 
ance with the principle suggested by Mr. G. Buchanan 
Gray *) ‘x 14, “God grant light.” It is not in the day- 
time, in the climate of Syria, that light is sought or needed. 
Such a supplication can only be addressed to the chief 
luminary of the night. 

In the proper name 5xyx, as well as in the Phoenician 
sbonx, the divinity of 8 is affirmed, and in 7" the god 
is identified with Jahveh. The last is especially important 

1 See, however, the note in E.B., art. ‘‘ Assyria,” col. 349. The uncertain 
differences of form there mentioned were perhaps not original but adopted 
for convenience of distinction. 

2 Histoire ancienne des peuples de l’Orient classique, II, 155, n. 4. 

5 Hebrew Proper Names, p. 218. 

* The form cayp is cited from the Greek of Num, xxxii. 41 [a]. 
E.B., s.v. “Jair.” 
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for our purpose. It was borne by three historic persons. 
The first of these was David’s Hittite captain ; and it may 
be presumed that it was bestowed upon him by his master‘. 
The second was the priest of Jahveh in the Temple of 
Jerusalem, in the age of Isaiah”, and it may be added, an 
associate of that prophet. The third was himself a prophet 
who suffered martyrdom under Jehoiakim*. We are here 
in the main stream of Jewish tradition. 

Suppose, now, that the Chaldean Ur derived its name 
from an epithet of the moon-god Sin or Nannar. There 
ean, I think, be little room for doubt that the Biblical 
ow> WS was originally so called to distinguish it from 
the Uru-Salimmw of the Tell-el-Amarna tablets, famous 
above all fame by its later name of Jerusalem*. But if 
Urw signifies the Moon, salimmu, as Mr. G. Margoliouth 
has pointed out, means “complete.” The very name of 
Jerusalem signifies Full Moon! 

The same ingenious writer goes on to observe: “The 
ground-plan of Harran, the city sacred to Sin, described as 
we are told, ‘a crescent-shaped curve in honour of its 
patron’ (Maspero, Struggle of the Nations, p. 26). We are 
thus led to think that the term nv (Shalem) was meant to 
denote the moon-disk at its full, and that the city was, in 
honour of the god, so built as roughly to represent a 
circle 5,” 

It is a real pleasure to illustrate and confirm this bold 
conjecture. Maspero’s description of the plan of Harran is 
indeed a little less precise in the French, “ La ville affectait 
vaguement en son honneur la forme courbe d'un croissant ° ” ; 


1 He might have been born among foreign worshippers of the god 
known as Ur, whether these were Canaanite or Syrian. 

2 Note that in his time the cultus was affected by Syrian influences, 
2a Kings xvi. 10-16, Isa. viii. 2. 

3 Jer. xxvi. 20-23. ‘ 

* With an innocence truly charming in an Encyclopaedia, it is remarked 
(art. Ur of the Chaldees) that no other Ur is mentioned in the Old Testament. 

5 Hebrew-Babylonian Afinities (a pamphlet published by Nutt, 1899), p. 14. 

® Hist. anc. des peuples de l’Orient classique, II, 26. 

VOL, XVII. Kk 
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but the hypothesis derives strength from the facts that the 
ground-plan of the Chaldean Uru was an oval?, which in 
the plan given by Maspero? from Taylor, bears an obvious, 
though unnoticed resemblance to the gibbous moon ; while 
that of Larsam, which was sacred to the Sun-god Shamash, 
“formed almost a circle upon the soil.” “A low circular 
platform, about four and a half miles in circumference,” is 
the description of Loftus, from which that of Maspero is 
derived. On the other hand, “ Uruk and Eridu resembled 
in shape a sort of irregular trapezium”; these cities were 
not dedicated to the heavenly bodies. And that it is no 
mere fancy to attribute significance and intention to the 
plans of ancient cities may be proved from the amusing 
Chinese examples given by Frazer (G. B.?, I, 48, 49). The 
citations in the same work, II, 155 et seq., ibid. 457, 
illustrate the sympathetic and favourable influence upon 
the prosperity and increase of every human undertaking 
attributed to the waxing moon, and enable us to under- 
stand, not only the ground-plans of Harran and Ur, but 
also the reason why “an ancient legend ascribes the in- 
vention of the bricks [of Chaldea*] and consequently the 
construction of the earliest cities, jointly to Sin, the eldest 
son of Bel, and Ninib his brother *.” Now it is noteworthy 
that, as we learn from the Tell-el-Amarna correspondence, 
there was a Bit-Ninib® belonging to Uru-Salimmu. It 
looks much as if Uru-Salimmu and Bit-Ninib were a joint 
foundation under Chaldean influence. I cannot doubt that 
the name ndw-yx was changed to nvr for precisely the 


1 Dawn of Civilization, p. 625. 2 Ibid., p. 612. 

> Cf. Gen. xi. 3. 

* Dawn of Civ. p. 753. Ninib was, inter alia, a god of field-labour, 
ibid., 576, n. 3. A point which may concern us in the character of this 
deity is his association with the planet Saturn. If the Sabbath be 
regarded as originally dies Saturni, then the celebration of New Moon and 
Sabbath at Jerusalem may be traced back to the cultus of Sin and Ninib. 
The labourer ceases work to worship (at the moon’s phases) the divine 
patron of his toil. 

5 Was Bit-Ninib perchance identical with Beth-lehem ? 
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same reason that Sinai was changed to Horeb, and the 
feast of the New Moon ignored by the prophetic codes. 

It-is probable that the writer of Gen. xiv was acquainted 
with the original form, and that he has purposely modified 
it by omitting the divine name “1%. It may indeed be 
considered that obw also from an attribute might pass into 
a title, and is possibly so employed in the Phoenician pbw23" }. 
In translating the cognate terms of a foreign language, 
with reference to their derived or acquired meanings, by 
words which in our own tongue are not related to one 
another, we are liable to miss, not merely an external 
resemblance, but an underlying connexion in thought. 
Those who in ancient times ascribed to the waxing moon 
a propitious influence on the increase of their estate, would 
be likely when worshipping it at the full (D2v) to impute 
to the blessing of the divinity the “wholeness” (D19¥) of 
their condition’, the peace which in ages of war could only 
be secured by victory®. It is not then surprising that 
David who established the cultus of Jahveh in the city of 
pbvir, David whose Hittite captain bore the name of 
mx, should have bestowed upon his son that of mbdvrax; 
like D38, Dy, or 7238, an ascription of praise to the Moon- 
god. I would seek for the difficult nbdv a similar inter- 
pretation (ep. Judg. vi. 24, nidbw mn), 

As in Israel, Greece, and Rome, as in China, so in 
Babylonia, the God of Heaven, Anu, occupies the highest 
place‘. To exalt therefore the Moon-god to supremacy, he 
must be identified with the Spirit of the Sky. And in 
the Hymn to Nannar this course is actually taken. So, 
too, the Moon is regarded as “lord of the hosts of heaven,” 


1 E.B., art. ‘‘Solomon.” 

2 Cf. Lat. integer, integritas. 

* This equivalence of peace and victory. appears curiously in the 
inscription of Uni (a minister of the Sixth Egyptian Dynasty), Dawn of 
Civ., 4th ed., pp. 420, 421, with note comparing the expression ‘‘came in 
peace,” with its Arabic counterpart bi’s-salémah. 

* See the general treatment of this topic in Tylor’s Primitive Culture. 

Kk2 
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for as Mr. G. Margoliouth has acutely observed ?, “ It was 
the moon who was seen to gather around him the glorious 
hosts of stars.” In vol. XI, pp. 242, 243, 1 have dealt at 
some length with the myth of the 531, the Mountain of the 
World, which is at the same time the Mountain of 
the gods, and which was symbolized by the staged temple- 
mounds of Chaldea, including that of Nannar at Uru, 
drawing the conclusion that the mythical 52 is the dwelling 
of by, and that jar and 5ar 5y3 were originally equivalent 
to the latter deity, the Zeus of a Semitic Olympus; and 
pointing out that the expression 53t m2 is applied by 
Solomon to the temple in a poetical citation which is 
probably derived from the wn 78D, while the 5a m3 of 
this passage (1 Kings viii. 13) is described as jy in ix. 8. 
I have now to add that in Hab. iii..11 it is the moon that 
stands in his 53t?; appears, that is to say, in the character 
of ar Sy. It may well then be the deity of the moon who 
in Gen. xiv bears the name of my 5x, has the king of 
Salem for his priest, and is invoked in oath by Abram, 
who also accepts his blessing. The creative activity 
ascribed to the god must be discussed at a later stage. 
I must, however, lay stress upon the significant fact that 
the writer carries back the cultus of Jerusalem to an age 
when the first father of Israel was but a stranger in the land. 

In the time of Amenophis IV, circa 1415 B.c., the city 
was in danger of falling into the hands of the Habiri. It 
did not fall into those of the Israelites until it was captured 
by David*. Before this crisis of its fortunes Jerusalem 


1 “The Earliest Religion of the Ancient Hebrews,” Contemp. Rev., Oct., 
1898, p. 583. : 

* Should we not read 751? “The balance of the rhythm seems to 
require a separate predicate to ‘the sun’,” Davidson, in loc, 

$ Gen. xiv. 22, where mm is probably a gloss. 

* Josh. xv. 63 (J), Judg. i. 21, xix. 11. ‘‘It seems probable that in the 
place of the problematical Adoni-bezek, king (ver. 7) of some nameless city, 
the original of Judg. i (J) had Adoni-zedek, king of Jerusalem.” ‘‘ Of the 
capture [ver. 8]... there is no trace in the history,” Moore in Internat, 
Crit. Comm. 
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was occupied by a clan of whom we only know that they 
invoked their god with the significant appellation [>¥]o"", 
which is both explained and established by such passages 
as Ps. lx. 14, 9¥ OD Nm Sn AY? ONdNI=eviii. 14. Cf. 
xliv. 6, DP D132 Towa M22 199¥ 72. Compare an authentic 
utterance of Isaiah xiv. 25, 2oax ‘7 Syn waa eR raw, 
as well as lxiii. 6 and Zech. x. 5, where the “trampling 
warriors” fight poy mm ‘3. Clearly, the “ Jebusite” war-cry 
survived in the traditions of Jerusalem. 

Assuming what David seems to have assumed, the identi- 
fication of mm with o5v wx, I am now in a position to 
explain with some degree of confidence the nature of the 
mysterious ORS and O'MARA. It appears from the corrected 
text of 1 Sam. xiv. 41 that these were in fact lots by 
means of which it was believed that Jahveh delivered 
a response to alternative inquiries. We may presume that 
in popular belief the god was in the lots', and that there- 
fore they were attributes or symbols of him. I venture to 
suggest that the lot Urim, or “ Brightness,” represented the 
bright crescent of the Moon-god Ur; and the lot Tummim, 
that is, “ Wholeness,” the dim unlighted disk, “the Old 
Moon in the New Moon’s arms” ; that they were, in short, 
the familiar symbols of Phoenician art?. These were 
perhaps the gods which “Rachel,” i.e. Ashtoreth, stole 
from her father “ Laban,” or Sin. 

In the interpretation of the Book of Genesis, we need, so 
to speak, not one key but a bunch. There is a large and 
delightful element which is neither mythical nor legendary 
nor historical but romantic. There is an element, perhaps 
even in the oldest sources, of artificial construction, a 
scheme of origins and relations. And then, underlying 
alike the genealogy and the romance, there are the 


1 Cf. h. Hom, Merc, 552 et seq., with the note in Lang’s translation : 
“¢It appears from Philochorus that the prophetic lots were called thriae. 
They are then personified, as the prophetic Sisters, the Thriae.” 

2 When I come to treat of Ashtoreth I shall have occasion to discuss 
these symbols at some length. 
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materials of which these are composed, the dramatis 
personae :—(1) the Tribe, which is regularly identified with 
(2) the Eponymous Ancestor, who in turn can hardly be 
distinguished from (3) the tribal god, whether we regard 
the last as a deified individual, or a divinity euhemerized. 
And under the influence of Jahvist monotheism the 
euhemerizing process has undoubtedly moulded the tradi- 
tions transmitted to us, whatever their origin. We have 
also to bear in mind (a) that distinct, even though cognate 
or allied tribes, might worship similar or identical gods, by 
various appellations. I have already suggested that bx”, 
(5x) apy, [dx] ‘bnpo, are predicates of one divine hero, And 
in the same way it is easy to suppose that the clan 7" 
might adore the Moon-god as Giver of Light, while the 
whole House of Joseph invoked him as Giver of Increase, 
and yet another tribe called upon him to hear them from 
his heavenly mansion by the name of pd3. (b) For the 
purpose of the general scheme, it was necessary to exhibit 
the same Person in different connexions, and with this 
object variant synonyms were employed or even invented. 
It is only in gender that D75N differs from n7=x, while 
mp2 stands related to 5m as the stall-fed heifer! to the 
Ashtoreth of the flock *. 

The supposed identity of the “ place-name” }7n with the 
Ass. harraénwu=road has already been disputed by Winckler’, 
and the same scholar has also suggested that nan is an 
intentional distortion of ™*. My own belief is that "1x 
and jan, 7m) and man and }2) are synonymous epithets for 
the moon. The 1n) Vy of Gen. xxiv. 10. (J) is presumably 
identical with >". Now 7m) and 735p, on this hypothesis 
the Moon-god and his consort, are represented as the parents 
of 5xin3, who is nothing else -but a personification of the 
famous sanctuary, or, still more precisely, its primitive 
object of worship, the Sacred Stone (Gen. xxviii. 22). Can 


1 Cf. mhoy .paw 52y. ? Deut. vii. 13. 
3 £.B., art. “Haran,” n. 4. * Ib., art. “‘Terah.” 
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we then trace any connexion between the cultus of Sin and 
that of Bethel? I think we can. 

As Osiris is at once a bull-god and a moon-god, as 
Hathor is the Sky, and at the same time a Cow, so in like 
manner is the god of Ur the mighty bull of Anw?, that is, 
of Heaven. The synthesis, which to us appears so strange 
and monstrous, is in truth, as is proved by its recurrence, 
quite normal, and becomes intelligible when we have 
grasped the modes of thought of which it is the product. 
In accordance with the general doctrine of Animism a 
Spirit of the Sky must be assumed; and from all that we 
' know of the thoughts of Early Man we may infer that he 
would regard this spirit as capable, like others, of taking 
the bodily form of the living creatures which surrounded 
him. The play of his fancy, though not limited by 
reflection, would be governed by the suggestions of circum- 
stance. Thus it is natural enough that the sky-god should 
be conceived in the form of that strong-winged and keen- 
sighted denizen of the air, the Hawk. But what point of 
likeness or analogy can be found between the visible sky 
and the bodily semblance of a bull or cow? In fact there 
is one, and one only. It is to be found in the horned Moon. 
The moon’s horns are those of the celestial cow or bull, 
just as at other times sun and moon are conceived as the 
eyes of Horus, the divine hawk. Thus a synthesis is 
formed in which the worship of Moon and Sky is associated 
with the religion of Pastoral Life. And further, in accord- 
ance with the doctrine of Sympathy, the ancient nomads of 
whom we speak, who depended for subsistence on their 
herds and flocks, would regard the influence of the waxing 
moon as the source of increase of their wealth. We shall 
now be prepared to understand the identity of the Bull of 
Anu with the Calf of Bethel and of Sinai. 

I do not know if it has ever been pointed out that in 


1 Dawn of Civ., p. 626 and p. 653, n.6. The parallel shows how unsafe 
is the assumption that the lunar and pastoral attributes of Ashtoreth 
were borrowed in the first instance from Egypt. 
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tracing back the origin of the calf-worship to the foot of 
Horeb, and ascribing it to the act of Aaron, E is making 
a great, and, we may be sure, an unwilling concession, to 
the traditions of Bethel'. Such a circumstance could never 
have been invented by an opponent of these rites. We 
may take it that he could not deny what was universally 
accepted, the Mosaic origin of the cult, any more than it 
was possible to deny that of the worship of Nehushtan; he 
could only give a hostile representation, or else an apolo- 
getic explanation of an undoubted fact. And if it 
originated at Horeb, or rather Sinai, it was presumably 
a cult of the god of Sinai, the god Sin, identified with 
Jahveh. But the prophets of Israel had good reason to 
repudiate it. It was a lascivious and orgiastic worship. 
“The people,’ we are told in E (Exod. xxxii. 6), “sat down 
to eat and to drink, and rose up to play,” pny). Dr. Frazer 
has shown us that the practice of sexual intercourse in 
connexion with ritual observance has a wider signification 
than that of mere indulgence. On the principle of Sym- 
pathetic Magic it was believed to promote the fertility of 
crops*, And further, there is reason to believe that in 
some cases the human agents were considered to enact the 
union of a divine pair. Certainly we cannot suppose that 
the bull-god was in theory without a mate, or that his 
worshippers attributed to him a chastity greater than their 
own. Here then is the deity of whom pny’ is a fitting 
predicate, and here is the origin of the folk-tale in Gen. 
XXvi. 8, %NYN APIN NN pny pny is, on this theory, the 
bull-god playing with the heifer his mate. 

The establishment of a cult requires the sanction of the 
god, and is usually therefore ascribed to himself or his 
representative. In this case it is the work of /778, a name 


1 (Prof, Kennett’s paper on ‘‘The Origin of the Aaronite Priesthood ” 
was not yet published when the present article was passed for press by 
the writer. See January number of the Journal of Theological Studies.) 

2 The Golden Bough, 2nd ed., vol. II, p. 204 and seq.; vol. III, p. 166 
and seq. 
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which has never yet received a satisfactory explanation. 
I venture to regard it as a divine name, parallel both in 
form and meaning to that of ox, and derived from the 
root nn—signifying therefore him that maketh pregnant, 
or causeth to conceive. No epithet could be more 
appropriate. 

In the endeavour to gain an insight into the traditions 
of Bethel we must, I think, postulate three successive strata 
of belief and worship :— 

(1) The cultus of the Stone, set up by Sx-apy. 

(2) That of the divinity of the Flock, whether fem. (bn, 
MBX) or masc. OX, the latter also addressed by the 
invocation Sxpp. 

(3) Of the deity of the Herd, fem. npan, mase. j778 ; pny’ 
also refers to this god !. 

It is probable that the third incorporated and modified 
elements derived from the second. For as Dr. Benzinger 
points out, the nomads of the wilderness did not breed 
cattle*, And I must add that though “Isaac” has 
“Rebekah” for his wife, yet the victim substituted for 
him in boyhood is not « calf but a ram*. It would seem 
then that if Beth-el owed anything to Sinai, it must be the 
second element of her cultus, rather than the third. If, on 
the other hand, the last is connected with the cultus of Sin, 
it is more probably derived from Harran. 

The god of Harran, according to Maspero, was worshipped 
under the form of a conical stone, perhaps an aerolite 
surmounted by a gilded crescent *, The conical stone was 
indeed a common habitation or embodiment of divinities, 
both male and female, over a wide area®. And it is not at 


1 For fix m3, implied in yyy m3 (Lex.), ef. ond m3. 

2 E.B.,, art. *‘ Calf.” 3 Gen. xxii. 13. 

4 Hist. anc. des peuples de l’Orient atin II, 26. 

5 See Perrot and Chipiez, Phoenicia (Eng. trans.), vol. I, Figs. 19, 29, 30, 
58, 192, 199, 202, 205, 206, 223, 232, and tail-piece to chap. iv; 
References in text, vol. I, pp. 61, 62; 79, 80; 275, 276; 280; 283; 307; 315; 
319; 348; vol. Il, pp. 236, 237 (figs. 153, 156); p. 242 (figs. 165, 167) ; 
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all improbable that the Ark of Jahveh originally contained 
just such a stone, hallowed by anointing to secure the 
objective presence of the god amid his people. 

Traditions, we may confidently assume, concerning the 
instrumenta of the cultus must have lingered in the exiled 
priesthood from the age of Ezekiel to that of Ezra. When 
therefore, in the later strata of the Priestly Code, the ark, 
with its attendant cherubim of gold (Exod. xxxvii. 1,7), and 
the sacred objects of the ideal tabernacle, are ascribed to the 
inspired artificer TH ANDd “Wn 72 “NE Y2 Sxdby3 (Exod. xxxi. 2), 
the statement is not to be dismissed without inquiry into 
its significance. The name dxbya has a parallel in the 
Phoenician 5x7'3, and may point to memories of Phoenicians 
employed by Solomon, or to the mythical prototype and 
patron of these craftsmen, such as the Egyptian Thoth 
or the Cretan Daidalos. ‘ x, a mutilated form, recalls 
the priest 7's, already mentioned, who built the new 
altar under Ahaz. (At this time also Phoenician artists 
may have been employed.) At the head of this little 
genealogy stands one 11n, whom I am inclined to identify 
with the associate of Aaron in E (Exod. xvii. 10-12, xxiv. 
14), @ figure so dignified in position, yet so unimportant 
to the narrative, that it must, I think, have had place and 
function in previous tradition. What if he were regarded 
as the maker of the ark, and were in truth identical with 
77" and 1)n3? In fact in the Septuagint he appears as Qp'. 

Wherever the full moon was seen to rise in its glory 
from behind a range of mountains—Sinai, or Lebanon, or 
those which part the plains of Tigris and Euphrates from 
Persia*—his worshippers might naturally regard these 
lofty summits as the god’s true mansion or 521. Such 
a conception may perhaps underlie the obscure proverb 


and p. 378 ad fin. Also Lanciani’s Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome, 
1897, PP. 134, 160. 

1 For epithets appropriate to the moon, compare ceAjvn “ plainly akin 
to aédas as Lat. luna (Lucina) to luceo,” Liddell and Scott. 

2 For instance, the mountains of Nizir, on which in the Babylonian 
legend, the ark found preservation. 
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in Gen. xxii. 14: meV mm 13, “Jahveh appeareth in the 
mountain'.” And if, after all that has been said, I may 
now assume that the god of Uru-salimmu was indeed the 
Full Moon, we shall the better understand why, in the 
vision of Ezekiel, the glory of the God of Israel entered 
the temple by the eastern gate, coming from the way of 
the east; 17290 ANA paNM (Ezek. xliii. 2, xliv. 2). 

If mm or 17° be grammatically equivalent to m7 or ‘7, 
and if the deity thus invoked were once identified with 
the god 8 or “ix; it follows that this appellation may 
legitimately be interpreted in the sense of the Creative 
Word, nix ‘9, Let there be Light. Creation, on this view, 
began with the utterance of the Name; and the First Day, 
with the first rising of the Moon. 

In this sense, the salutation 5x mm, or 5x 1, might 
naturally be employed as a ritual greeting on the appear- 
ance of the luminary, and from this use might readily be 
transferred to the myth of its creation®. We can then 
see both the reason why Moses chose it to invoke the God 
of Sinai, and also why in E, and all subsequent texts, this 
meaning is replaced by the interpretation which I have 
hitherto adopted, God will be with us. 

It is not at all an improbable supposition, that the author 
of the Priestly Code, who fetches Abram from Ur of the 
Chaldees, may have derived thence the main outlines 
of his cosmogony. The traditions, on this subject, of 
Chaldea would reach him with the prestige of antiquity 
and authority. He would regard them as not wholly 
alien, a testimony, authentic although corrupted in trans- 
mission, to the Truth which Israel alone possessed in 
purity. And that his materials were in fact borrowed 
from a foreign source, may be proved not only from 
the polytheistic language of Gen. i. 26, 27, but still more 
clearly from the rationale of idolatry which these verses 
imply. If Man is created in the image of God, it follows 


1 Compare the language of Ps. cxxi. 
2 It is in fact the exact equivalent of the tribal appellation ww. 
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that God has human form, and that the artificer is justified 
in thus representing him. It is indeed possible that P 
intended a protest against the conception of deities bearing 
the forms of animals, the denizens of water, earth, or air 
(ep. Exod. xx. 4). But contrast the language of II Isaiah! 

We may presume that in general the natural order of 
creation as conceived by the Babylonian mind would 
correspond to the established order of the gods, the triad 
of Heaven (Gen. i. 8), Earth, and Sea (vv. 9, 10), the 
provinces of Anu, Bel, and Ea, taking precedence of that 
which was composed by Sin, Shamash, and Ishtar, the 
Moon, the Sun, and the brightest among the Planets? (ep. 
Gen. i. 14-19). But where, as at Uru, the Moon-god was 
exalted to the supreme place by identification with the 
God of Heaven, this order could not be maintained. It 
was now (we may believe) supposed that Time, the suc- 
cession of days and seasons ?, began with the first moon-rise, 
and that the Light of the Moon was the M'Ws}, the first and 


chiefest part, of God’s creation’. To the Moon-god, as in 


For these triads see Maspero, Dawn of Civ., pp. 538, 649 ad fin., 650, 658, 
662. Ramman afterwards replaced Ishtar. 

2 Compare Gen. viii. 22 (J*) with i. 14. = ae 

* Gen. i. 1-3. Read wip moma. The Beth is the Beth essentiae, The 
apodosis commences at 10x. Compare Wellh., Prol., Eng. trans., p. 387, 
and see below on Prov. viii. 22. The construction here placed upon 
Gen. i, 1-3 makes it necessary to take the clauses ...ywm, ... wm, 
...myn, as temporal, the articles of a long protasis. Smend (cited by 
Addis) objects to such an involved period as ‘‘against the genius of 
Hebrew.” With good reason; the writer was paraphrasing a foreign 
source. The proof of this lies in the fact that the Babylonian Creation- 
epic opens precisely in this manner. And the same phenomenon is 
presented by the opening of J, Gen. ii. 4°-6. The apodosis begins 
ver. 7, 12. 

Parallels may be found in a wide range of sources, from the “strange 
old song” of the Dinkas, quoted by Mr: Lang (I think in The Making 
of Religion, but have not the volume at hand), to a well-known hymn of 
the Rig-Veda (Mandala X, 121, if I may trust my memory) which 
commences: ‘‘In the Beginning was neither Anything nor Nought,” 
not anything, since that would presuppose creation ; nor yet nothing, since 
ex nihilo nihil fit, A narrative of creation must begin by answering two 
questions: (1) What existed before anything was made? (2) What 
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his proper nature the Source of Increase of all things 
capable of growth—auctor (so to speak) crescentiwm—as 
well as in his secondary character of the Heavenly Bull, 
who is at the same time the “begetter of gods and men,” 
the Origin of Life might well be attributed by his wor- 
shippers. And where the soul or spirit is identified with 
the breath, a life-giving power may naturally be ascribed 
to the wind, regarded as the Breath of Heaven (cp. Gen. 
ii. 7 with i. 2). We may therefore read without surprise 
in the Hymn to Nannar how his decree “blows above like 
the wind, and stall and pasture become fertile”; it “is 
accomplished upon earth below, and the grass and green 
things grow”; it “is seen in the cattle-folds and in the 
lairs of the wild beasts, and it multiplies living things.” 
And the creative decrees of Gen. i. 11, 20 (ef. verse 2b), 24, 
operate in like manner. But it must be observed that the 
God of Israel is never represented as, in a literal sense, 
the father of gods and men; and that if, as is likely 
enough, such a conception existed in popular thought— 
e.g. among the worshippers at Bethel—then, this is one 
of those elements in the common religion of antiquity 
which the teachers of Israel have silently set aside. 

The decrees of the Hymn to Nannar, equally with those 
of Gen. i, may be regarded as the commands of an all- 
powerful sovereign. But it is probable that the conception 
of the Creative Word goes back to a mode of thought older 
than political authority, as old perhaps as those beginnings 
of speech when the inarticulate cry passed into the im- 
perative call for common action. This is the notion that 
the utterance of a formula possesses an inherent power 
to produce the effect desired, a notion which (like others 
hereafter to be discussed) is common ground to Magic and 
Religion. So, in the cosmogony of Heliopolis, Tim, on 
the day of creation, had “‘cried across tle waters, ‘Come 
unto me,’ and immediately the mysterious lotus had un- 


happened before anything was done? ‘‘In the Beginning,” says Faust, 
“was the Deed.” 
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folded its petals, and Ra had appeared at the edge of its 
open cup as a disk, a new-born child, or a disk-crowned 
sparrow-hawk!.” In that of Hermopolis, Thot, a Moon-god, 
lord of the voice, master of words, of books, of incantations, 
“had opened his lips, and the voice which proceeded from 
him had become an entity ; sound had solidified into matter, 
and by a simple emission of voice the four gods who preside 
over the four houses of the world had come forth alive 
from his mouth without bodily effort on his part, and 
without spoken evocation ?.” In the Babylonian “ Creation- 
epic,’ when Marduk is chosen by the gods to be their 
champion against Tiamat, they first invest him with the 
supreme imperium, the fata of Heaven *, “the attributes 
of a king,” and then it is related how 


They clad their champion in a garment, and thus addressed him : 
“Thy will, master, shall be that of the gods. Speak the word, ‘ Let it 
be so,’ it shall be so. Thus open thy mouth, this garment shall 
disappear; say unto it, ‘Return,’ and the garment shall be there.” 
He spoke with his lips, the garment disappeared; he said unto it, 
‘ Return,” and the garment was restored *, 


The king, as representative of divinity, has a prophetic 
character, and gives utterance to the self-fulfilling Word 
of God®. We cannot, I think, doubt that in the creed 
of Uru, the same power would be attributed to “Father 
Nannar.” 

A less august but more artistic method of creation is 
employed in the Making of Man. It is the craft of the 
Potter, or perhaps in a more advanced civilization, the 
Sculptor’s art. We may compare the process mentioned 
in J (Gen. ii. 7, 19 8) with the result described in P 


1 Dawn of Civ., p. 140: “It was on this account that the Egyptians 
named the first day of the year the Day of,Come-unto-me!” 

2 Ibid., pp. 145, 146. 

5 Ibid., p. 539. Maspero does not employ the Latin terms, but they 
afford a paraphrase which is both convenient and exact. 

* Ibid., p. 540. Compare the miracles which evidence the prophetic 
mission of Moses, Exod. iv. 1-9 (J). 

5 Isa. ix. 7, lv. 10, 11. 
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(i. 26, 27 nos, pby). And so among the gods of Egypt, 
“ Pthah had modelled man with his own hands; Khnimi 
had formed him on a potter’s table'.” In Chaldea, too, 
Ea “was a potter, and had modelled men out of the clay 
of the plains,” while a legend related by Berosus told how 
Marduk “ begged his father Ea to cut off his head and mix 
clay with the blood which welled from the trunk, then 
from this clay to fashion new beasts and men °.” 

An entirely distinct conception is set forth in three of 
the most splendid passages of the post-exilic literature— 
Isa. xl. 12-14, Prov. viii. 22-31, Job xxxviii. 4 et seq. In 
these the Universe, the framework of Heaven, Earth, and 
Sea, is regarded as an architectural construction. Their 
materials must be measured and weighed (Isa. xl.12). The 
foundations of the earth are laid like those of a building, 
and its plan marked out with the line (Job xxxviii. 4). 
This implies the trained skill, or counsel, of the craftsman, 
Who then was the Architect of the Great King? The 
Second Isaiah (xl. 13,14) states this supposition only to reject 
it, as he presently rejects (ver. 18) the anthropomorphism 
which is accepted in Gen. i. 26,27. But in the one sublime 
passage of the Book of Proverbs (a passage which must be 
reckoned among the great formative influences of Christian 
theology) the divine architect, standing in a subaltern 
relation to the Creator, is identified with the Wisdom 
which is presupposed in creation. And, like the Light of 
Genesis, the Wisdom of Proverbs is the first-fruit of God’s 
way and works, yap ow isy7 NWN. Ifthere were any doubt 
as to the mythical origin of the conception here presented 
in so ennobled a form, the doubt is removed by one clearly 
mythic touch, when Wisdom is described in language more 


appropriate to the Bull of Anu, or the Calf of Bethel, as 


1 Dawn of Civ., p. 156. Cf. p. 128, esp. n. 2.- 

3 Tbid., p. 653. 

5 Ibid., p. 545. Cf. p. 540, n. 2. The Encyclopaedia Biblica (art. 
‘Creation,” § 15, n. 4) commends the more prudent course of cutting off 
the head of Tidmat, on the quaint ground that it stands to reason. 
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we5 npnwo. It is no doubt a sense of this incompatibility 
which has led scholars such as Frank, Toy, and Haupt to 
read in ver. 30, }379X, in the sense of nursling, for ix, 
master-workman. Be that as it may, the whole tenor of 
the context requires us to conceive this first-fruit of Creation 
in the character of a dnovpyds. And this Architect of the 
Universe, identified with the ik of Gen. i. 3, is in my 
opinion no other than that inventor of the building art, 
the Moon-god of Ur and Harran. It should be observed 
that in Job xxxviii, 4-7 the Creator appears in the 
character of Lord of Hosts (though that term is not 
employed) already attended by the Stars of Morn—the 
morning of the First Day, lefore the rising of the Sun. 

It was then, we may suppose, this Builder of the World, 
assuredly regarded as the Founder of Ur-Kasdim, and 
perhaps also of Urusalem, who in Gen. xiv appears as the 
god of Salem, yx) pnw 2p why bx, and of whom it is 
said in the citation from the book of Jashar to which I 
have previously referred, that he set (¢ornoev= p37) the sun 
in the heavens, yet hath determined to dwell in darkness— 
a point to which we may have occasion to recur. He, as 
I believe, it was, who was invoked in the Phoenician 
proper name ndws>, and upon the twin pillars placed in 
front of the Temple, which bore, as I shall venture to 
affirm, not the unmeaning names of Jachin and Boaz but 
the significant inscription Sy2 px. It is a remarkable 
circumstance that this formula, and the names of ancient 
kings, pw2>o, pry, have alike their parallels in those 
which were borne by the last sovereigns of Judah, »2"7 
and wry |. 

1 The conception of the divine Founder, expressed in oom )>’ and 5y3 p>, 
is also implied in the traditional form,chown, if that be derived from the 
root my, and signify ‘‘Foundation of Shalem.” Cf. Isa. xxviii. 16, Job 
xxxviii. 6b. The Qeré perpetuum represents a further sophistication, 
disguising the associations of oy. 

In order to constitute Jerusalem the capital of Israel, it was a religious 


and political necessity to identify the god of Jerusalem with the god of 
Israel. The names 71, 73x compared with own, and 218 compared 
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The reader has perhaps observed that I am accustomed 
to assume, provisionally, that the older narratives of the 
Pentateuch represent real traditions and adumbrate historic 
facts; not because I regard them as authoritative, but 
because I consider this assumption, where the contrary 
cannot be proved, the best way to elicit their true intention 
and significance. Now just as the Ark, the Serpent, and 
the Calf are traced back in these traditions to the age 
of Moses, so the two o’n»y which stood before the temple 
at Jerusalem, and were presumably symbols of the god 
within—upon my view the god 78, or i%—being in fact, 
as Robertson Smith made it probable, candelabra or cressets 
such as are shown upon the coins of Cyprus before the 
temple of Paphos, the sanctuary of a lunar deity '—had 
also their prototype in the legendary ny of alternate 
cloud and fire, by day and night, wherein Jahveh led his 
people through the wilderness. It may well be that this 
impressive image is actually derived from the fires of the 
temple cressets, smouldering in the sunshine and glowing 
after nightfall, dim or radiant like the Lamp of Night. In 
both cases the smoke conceals and the fire manifests the 
very presence of the deity. Compare the language of Gen. 
xv. 17, and the names of "238 and 73. This double aspect 
of the God of Sinai runs all through the Theophanies of 
Exodus, but appears with especial clearness in that of 
Exod. xxxiii, 23 wey xd 2b) INN NN ND. 

We shall now be prepared to apprehend the significance 
with the ancient pix, are memorials of this compromise. It is of 
some importance to observe that in this way ritual and mythical traditions 
of Chaldean origin, attached to the local cult, may have been incorporated 
among those of Judah, and perhaps have left their traces in our oldest 
source. 

1 Religion of the Semites, and ed., pp. 487 ad fin., 488. ‘‘In most of the 
Assyrian examples it is not easy to draw the line between the candelabrum 
and the sacred tree crowned with a star or crescent moon.” For the coins 
of Cyprus, showing both star and crescent surmounting the temple with 
its sacred Cone and Candelabra, see Perrot and Chipiez, Phoenicia, Eng. 
trans., vol. I, figs. 58, 199. Cf. figs. 81, 82, 83, and 23a (Stele from 
Libybaeum). 

VOL. XVII. . Ll 
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of the terms employed in that solemn invocation of the 
God of Israel, the Blessing of Num. vi. 24. J72w" mm 7352", 
this is the Unsleeping Guardian of Ps. cxxi, the divine 
Keeper of Israel, who, as I believe, bestowed his title of 
jew upon the capital of the northern kingdom?. mm “8° 
32m pox »25—thus was he invoked by the clan 7's’. ma” Ne 
mide 75 oem pox 2p—so was he worshipped by the king 
who named his son m>v3x. 

Turn now to the Talmudical citations which I owe to 
the pamphlet of Mr. George Margoliouth: “He who 
pronounces the benediction on the new moon at the 
proper time is like one who welcomes the very presence 
of the Divine Glory,” and again, “If Israel had only been 
favoured to welcome the face of their Father which is in 
heaven once in the month, it would have been sufficient for 
them?” We are now in a position to perceive the literal 
meaning of 135 Nw, 19H AN’. All these expressions, later 
on so marvellously spiritualized, afford, in my opinion, 
the evidence of a very simple and natural myth by 
which the bright Moon was regarded as the Face of the 
Sky-god, Lord of Heaven*, and Leader of the starry 
Hosts, n‘own dy3 or mxay. From this supposition there 
follows an important consequence. The “ place-names,” 
Israelite or Phoenician, 5x5, dpa, dod mpdcwmov, may 
now be regarded as epithets of the deity worshipped in 
these spots, the lunar god. This then was the mysterious 
antagonist with whom Jacob wrestled until the breaking 
of the day, but who was then obliged to part with him‘! 
The myth is transparent. The wrestling-bout of the hero 
with the god serves to account for the monthly obscuration, 


1 “That this place derives its name’ from a man called Shemer (wnt, 
1 Kings xvi. 24) is very unlikely.” Ndldeke in E£. B., art. ‘‘ Names,” § 10. 

2 Hebrewo-Babylonian Affinities, Appendix, citing Tractate Sanhedrin, 
fol. 42a. 

3 In other words: ‘The god who dwells in the heaven,’ to whom the 
heavens belong.” There is no difference. 

* Gen. xxxii. 31 proves that this was the god of Penuel. 
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or else the occasional eclipse, of the moon’s light?. In one 
point of view, Jacob's opponent is identical with his old 
master Laban, and this consideration will enable us to 
understand some of the obscure and confused details in 
the story of his service. During two weeks of years he 
serves for the daughters of Laban, and meanwhile the 
flocks of his master increase from little to multitude *. 
These are now partitioned between master and man, and 
as I must suppose the white were originally assigned to 
Laban—i.e. the bright moon—and the dark or mottled 
to his antagonist. From this point the increase is in 
Jacob’s favour, until the sons of Laban make complaint, 
“of that which was our father’s hath he gotten all this 
glory” (725), and then—a mythical touch—we are told 
(xxxi. 2 E): nowy dyna wy wx mm j25 Mp ne apy NM. 
In the event the riches of Laban are transferred to his 
servant, now become his rival (ver. 16). It has taken in 
all a period of twenty years to accomplish this result 
(vers. 38, 41), and we hear but without details (vers. 7, 41) 
that Jacob’s wages have been changed ten times. These 
ten changes cannot be fitted into the six preceding years, 
since they must have coincided with the breeding season. 
E may have had before him a form of the story in which 
Jacob served ten years for the elder, ten for the younger 
daughter, and ten for the flock, making up a full month of 
years, reckoned not by weeks but by decades. 

On the whole these narratives seem to point at once to 
a real parallel and a conscious rivalry between the God 
of Aram and the God of Israel, to whose favour (xxxi. 5, 
7, 13, 24, 29, 42, 53) Jacob’s prosperity is due. In the 
verse last cited while Laban, as I understand, invokes the 
god of Harran, Jacob calls to witness him of Bethel. What 
if pny’ (vax) IMD stand for an original pny Sys, and so, 


1 Compare Maspero, Dawn of Civ., pp. 92, 93, for Egyptian, and p. 634 
for Chaldean myths on this topic. 
* Gen, xxx. 29, 30. 
Ll2 
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perhaps “npdy for Syady'? It was, I presume, the Syrian 
deity whose blessing Jacob extorted—a reconciled antagonist. 
If so, at Penuel he was identified with the God of Israel. 

As in Canaan, so at Carthage, the moon was reputed the 
Face of the Lord of Heaven: and when the Carthaginian 
paid his vows bya mand oxd2, he did but address the 
goddess in that character in which in fact she is represented 
on her stelai. as Mother and Mistress of the Moon, nursing 
the Disk and Crescent like a babe between her breasts *. 
To this subject Ishall have occasion to recur. 

More than a quarter of a century ago, a lad watching 
the glory of the August moon above the waves upon our 
southern coast, in the hours preceding an eclipse, sought 
expression for the feelings thus inspired in lines, which the 
“natural piety” acknowledged by a better poet impels me 
to rescue from oblivion. If the reader will grant me this 
indulgence, he will perhaps find in them an unconscious 
illustration of what is so impressively avowed in Deut. 
iv. 19 and in Job xxxi. 26. 

Grey Husert SKIPWITH. 


RHYTHM OF THE MOON-WORSHIPPERS. 


O thou who art ever changing, 
O thou who art eternally unchanged, 
Heavenly Orb, 

hear us. 


Pure Beauty, 
Serene Glory, 
Goddess of the Night, 
hear us. 


1 J.Q.R., XI, 259, 260. 

® For the fact, see E. B., art. “‘ Phoenicia,” § 12, col. 3747. 

$ For the meaning, turn to Perrot and Chipiez, Phoenicia, Eng. trans., 
vol. I, fig. 192; cf. vol. II, fig. 61. 
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Friend of the sick, 
Guide of travellers, 
Guard of the sleeping world, 
hear us. 


Throne in heaven, 
Crown of the starry glory, 
Mother of lights, 


hear us, 


Be we thine, 
Be thou ours, 
Glorious and beautiful, 
True and lovely, 
Be thou all. 
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THE ITINERARY OF BENJAMIN 
OF TUDELA (continued). 


HEBREW TEXT. 


WJ 2anxn yp mw mp yr naw dy tamd sayo por | ayy 
Soran dina pvayd migptney ‘open ody prs 12 Aaa Soyy Sy 
ows ond w nds pp myn owy ws Ow - om Innd 
son penn tomenn ow xow amdin 52) 35pm man oo 52 
TF INND WD Se aN nN pupy pox ow OMX D’NETD O71 
boa mpnn aD "pa Nyon owen 5512 DIN OWN NIM 
Monyd ovnny sy Sra Sa23 Bom snyy tne 55 “pw 6? yn 
paves «yoon nap pompano ov on py 5 Bann pa 
pam emaady Zamad adm sm siny $57. om “ne onyd 
smn 55am yy wo mses sna od own ond 
spnay Toon “pp ome poaw “eam win S93 5 «yaad ima 
Say. pond) panad odin om pnp ond “nn on onw 
ys pdm ps nes ys oan 595 apd ybon amy ar 
ov wm 2% ayn ma maed nm) pon esx qdom . oynwy 

D pena nan | om See oyna nbs DYyINN wD WII 
vera oda msn oma Synn qdon nnn nasn 2 mde 


2 R omits wn vayn; E reads 7 130. — ? R ams or ame; A anen. — 
> RA won. —* A ope. —*® R omits. —* A adds pw. —” R omits till 
the next Joor. — * A cnem. — *® R ime (this suggests a lacuna); 
A substitutes for 13 om: REe wr. —™” A adds rx. —" R poop bx we; 
A penewrn bx wi. — 2 Rvp moons ano oso; A omits from 3. — 
1’ R omits. — * A omits till the next onyy, continuing pr which 
argues a lacuna. —* R omits Aya 3, — * R omits. — ” A omits till 
the next wa. — * R maw. — ¥ R wm to me $9 oad pn yer oe; 
A omits 1224, otherwise like text, but continues - pp omN oN 
42 ON ‘Poor. — * A ord oom. — 4 A vy. — * BM wa; Rm; 
A wa, and so each spells throughout. — * R ton. — * R omits ma 
part. — © Row? pbx ova Pua ow; A on FOX YOD WIIa ow wy. — 
2° A inverts: cpwmn myo. — 2 A Pp nnn dy W392). 
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ndynn naw wR FMI Mwy yA. ATI. PpoyND Maw 
pm im (sic) 6 apy pra nae wan ‘Sy 72 Sew “9 ann 
eonda po yn mon “1 fawn Ape wR A’y O39 AD oy 
men ees osann ods “a emeben ape Sno Sen “on 
xan Sew sy om sim ston ese nox ya yds emai 
To Oo won YAY wD MoM pd oN ym NIM «napa 
SON “6S MUON AWN YRD NIM DY WIPO maw jor 
smyavn VAawn we on “ye mwer Aw WR DIN AND 
) IDV AW YI NIM ADT TW KPI Bw xy 
*INNDI 72 NTT NH -OMYWNA ADT YR PAAND 13K NPI ONIN 





3373 ppoyny pre “ody | mey oper om -ovon bya ww ND 


pasa wae S95 prt on awn py Soar 8 nay osnya ade an 
wen sn See ann pd od> oa ow oro pin - onan 
b55 nnd gwen wen odor mwyn py Town «nx nsw 
wae xp @scton 72 Ser ob by @exqa pds oan 


2 A mon nn. — ? R omits from the preceding mre; A wr Yy3 OW) 
mr; both continue wry. —* Evidently a copyist’s misreading (from 
a faded text ?) for "5m, since the brother is a Levite ; Rn; for A see the 
following note. —‘* R inverts : 20m AYw'T ONT OT PD WR Par “nN; this 
was also the order in the source from which BM is derived, as the context 
and the ) of s»22n “» prove ; likewise in the source of EA, which have, how- 
ever, preserved only (E msw7) 20 win Dd 72D | apy” pws, they omit by 
dittolepsy from “on to onda po (by the | Asher probably indicates 
a disturbance in the text) ; EA also omit n2w7; cp. note 11. —* Eo; 
A we; cp. text below after xny “yn. —® Instead of impr: R no; 
A oben wy; E omits. —7 R o020) on Won. — * R omits nwnnn and the 
rest till after monn, leaving only the words s»wa VO syn Awan. 
This is one of several evidences of wilful contraction by the copyist. — 
9 EA mony. —” EA insert yen. —" EA omit nywn. E has here 
morn wei, and from what intervenes between these two words the 
following sentence is formed: my3w7 Aw wx THY “N and put above 
after mann (perhaps from a correction in the margin); A has | indicating 
a disturbance in the text before him. — ” A omits till the next wm; 
the word seems redundant here. —® E woe. — ™ A wonos y2 Ks 
De. Op. OF Mey wT wR OVO by3. — 28 Row) xbx pporny paw 
ay, and continues 53. —* R omits oan. — ” R bemw 4 an; RA 
omit sw. — RA apy pra. — * RA niven (E wn) we. — ” Here 
begins MS. O = Oxford, see Introduction. It coincides with the text 
except when the contrary is stated in the notes. —*! RAO own 3), 
R omits on So. — * RAO won 7a Beat 9. 
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abe aby sy sy om ap 1d em TSesee 55 by 4b enn 
me prop ‘pdxyown «Sadun we owe ANT me PVP 
T9 Sysu mbap $5 Sy aba ase 1d wm Sat pase 
ney and Myre my yoy odxyown pe? pow bx oN 
7 ann Pann on Bespa mbap 55 by Bansw onin 
opw Mymoabpaw mw Som ww sin ow ayo we a Sow my 
ema rs ine peop ™yed mp» xdv wm dS, ody xd inn wand 


3D 77 ww "won ov 593 oem por | on yD OW?D oy padi 


mee TT 2 aNd TIT wy wed prosey Sean aden wp mend 
pio Sy 3509 sim et 2 NIT"DS pa NrdoyE ows #8 “sme «9 
sno nasson by wen by adv nesyoy app wo sa 2 ward) 
son 20d xo 2 by ana ono onim #9 spn Syn. deta pad 
som *myw xpos by *anaen yed mp adem 2a pws 
yoon ep mod oan * obeyed Sar *ynasdy > mivyd 
sond My 7D °D IID WDDI sey Adam we ob OM odo 
ND Ty PON PAD ppindr AAD baw Nor xd 2 aNZA ONS 
Sm oxawy = yxpxnay ome) yw "mbap da. -omy nap» wby aby 


1 After spit: R xq ny) wx; A ww (E and Ed. C cm) on 72 we; 
evidently ‘w, the abbreviation of xv, was read cw and as this gives no 
sense it was turned into on in Ed. Ferrara. —? Raw; A Pron NI. — 
3 O bev (suggested by the preceding passage ?). — * E obxrnwm. — 
> R shortens this passage into 11 (sic) M1 MTD YY OK; A WI ya NIM; 
O 181 Ja 8210; ep. note 19. — © R nenpn oy. —7 A vom. — ® R pron. — 
»RAOj2.—” RO Wn»; A omits. —" A omits nnw. —" A ow. — 
13 Roymasoaw mw $9 ow “xpow oe ne bow; A Onn ON? wrR 43 525 
amd 522w AMIN 590 WwW; O =text, except xrnw wrx 12. —3* A yen. — 
1 R omits; O myn. —?* R om on. —?” Also O won; A omits; 
R continues June. —** A come. — !? EAO = text, except A xorncd; 
O bore. —?? RAO watn. — 7 A vas, and omits the rest of this passage 
(censorship ?) till after ony nap. — 7? R omits yyy ana. — *® R72. — 
# RO ww. —* R mz wr. — 7 Ryan; O nas. — 7 RO berne; 
R omits the next four words. —* O ana. — * Rican. — * R and O omit 
the rest of the verse, O adds ‘12. — *! OA insert jux. — * According to 
Griinhut, R contracts the two names into prow); Neub, marks no 
difference from A; OA yxo121; E prow. 
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DTW ND pwn fom ow poe 59 2952 aw 1 Amr by 
mye Ty ade mses oad per oon Fnppw poe ann fina Sx paw 
yas) 95x mespan mown pen ome aw fsapads awyy dria 
DPI WM paw moe any owona poe ba Bay 
naa pyppyns om “eywoman om 3pm sm by mawrn p33 
mbun weno yn paxd mip paar nap ye yr oyin 
gm an | Snaps Sap °° Sy ow abs mbapn Soa men and m3 ID 
mono mat 2295 pean me 2 nao nnpd yox ow on 3 
man mdm» Saa3 pores mon mpi 1 wm «pam ‘DEAD 
26 mypsnna vd wm onda rn dyad 5). on pe ymax ndmao aN 
yin ae yaw 753 yr pp paxn sims) prewar omar Sy 
syodnay pops pam Syma wy wenn + prio paND prow nop 
Simopoy @=nyn Sax -ov 55a Sesw on wndy by “odo 
Smpm omwn by qopn by Sea poo avi a “Adu wren 
nas33 MN * py Awa by “ADODA ISHN 1d AYnyY ova 
mbinnay ovens anvad ® Synn doen man ins pean “= mwnn 
synbn @ampay ovnam ener “eed “noon ney Nim 


* R (Gr.) probe wn, (Neub.= A); O jro nn (contraction); A jot; 
E jrooe x. — 7 R (Gr. and N.) parr; O pare wn; A Ta wn; 
E yrwn. —* (BR omits ow through similarity to px and continues 
yi orawrm); ROEA insert here yw, followed by: R (Gr.) Ap; 
(Neub. sic) oy; O op; EA cvy.—* OA mx; E xvvon; O continues 
xm. —§ A neon pm. — © OA ond. —7 A omits. —*® A divno2>x, to 
which E adds corp; both omit ome nam; O wD. — ® R om 
(mwnpat?) mown. — ? A pds. — 4 Ramow; O xno; A wiv; Exnyo; 
Ed. C. xno. — * O and Ed. Jesnitz onannn. —* R (Gr. and N.) vex; 
A mor. —* Rty oswra pra (Gr. pana) prey; A ow pana (E wa) pn; 
O has puna; Ed. C. pana. — © A own. — ° R opoynnn, omitting om; 
OA omit opcym. —" R Gr. miovw; Neub. mnow; A mein. —? A 
mw. —? OA pix in. — 7% R 51. — 7 O m200n, see notes 36 and 40, — 
2 A yeh. —?5 O omits till the next mypine2. —** R ma instead of an ; 
E omits it. —* A ww. — *%* A omits the 1 in this word. — ”’ R inserts 
522) mw) aw 592. — * A mam mv. —” R 7pmmn and adds 523 conn ahr 
DIT AP A Maw) yaw. — % KR cam am 13 yer) oon wan. — * O inserts 
Daren. —  Rora; E pou. —** A onrpow; R inserts my. — * O m2. — 
°° A oem by. — % O monen. — 7 RO cas. —* O pon; A inserts 
TP Torx. — *? R omits. — ” O macn. — A oro. — @ R inserts 072 ; 
A inserts 73. 
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ID pa 2ornd nyo na] n’> twa TyD od oY oon 


eayton ne phn snan> Span Samad mayo sew “tna da Sax3 
oysy mp Sop ww Ty pan dan wen by abv Sap 
05 oe -odn pre Sy sar nym omy) 2ann ADD2 DDD 
veo sey moybyn asin -amey wo ew saxo maa pA 
Morwy mda ay sea non 27 m3 yw oy Baba 
AMD. PRY DYDITIA Mi oADN pax “xm Wyn nppaa nop 
pYosn ow IN Ad emyoxn bop mins mde ona ayw pax 523 
ov wa 89 593 oy *omwrM Asn 523 oy pod» 
pebs neon wos may mda yy xem om ww poo mespan p391d 
poo ap wm ada wm Baa bev now anna .2S5e5w 
Joy own :wpndny 3” 73 omap AMD SP nnn «mp2 
eamaina Sy owsy %4Sany aainn *aprpn baa wn 8 Sa05 
2 ood OW OM TIN oY BND AY IDI22 PON TW 
poavy 5 "45am nwo amp. ionaw opm DwMA “DD 
xinon’y Sse nedy novos oddano 8 Sxsen orbs @nvdy 
pay + pad) me sae aia sem Set maw anrpn Sardyn 
denn ex 7 PMN oD sy? 3099 Sy po tNMm non 


1 BM wpa; R roa. —? RO omit on. — * As note 1. — 4 RA 
Jo? 8 pa; E and Edd. po bx pn. —* A omits rm5.— * RO now. — 
* R omits »nor. — * O amn; A reads ADI aMa ODD. — * R (and E) 
omit am; A icp. am bo nyme. —?? R vw Sw. — | A omits aww and 
reads Than. — ? Ro wes, — 8 MS. wi; R ann omitting the next 
three words. — '* O onwr m2; Ri; EA navoe; E omits myn, 
A puts it after pro (from correction in the margin?). — "° R 
wa. — 76 R moo; A como. —2 R omewm anon 59 rw; A mon 523 
cw (E nnn), omitting orw. —"* R 53; E 1» ton. — ” O = text; 
R Neub. jo (Gr. nenpom peed) (pat pests over 35 A vw (E vse) posed 
joy NM on, and continues m7 yen. —” R (Neub. and Gr.) omits nwon; 
A monn; E=text. — 7 R on. — #7 0 xn. — 8 BR ada wm no 
(2733) W2p, omitting wm; A maa Wap ow A now. —* Rann. — 
5 (MS. 52325); R 53x25; O continues wm. — 7% A anon. — 7 A wm 
yom. — * AO mam poo. —” A omits nen. — ” RAO wna we. — 
5 RO omit 75m; A has ovws, see next note. — *? Ri; A oner. —* RK 
Dm, see note 4, next page. — ** A ny) nyo penn. — * A omits 
mmo. — °° R (Neub.) orvnady mma wax em. — 7 A qgi9912 pow) now 
ROW ND PN; also O has 2) poi. 
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wea ma Smo. opin wy oan 55) ao. np AD InN 
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1 Rowen; A ow wenn; O ow den. —? A wm. —* R pen; AO 
read poo mwon mynd ower. — *R onm: O on; E sown on 
(a combination of both readings ?). — 5 R omits row; O omits raw 
‘m2; E reads (ame °°:) sraw. —* A omits till the next ™55.—7R 
mwrp, see note 9. —*®AO m, omitting nom. —* R ann. —" R 1 4; 
A ~wxon ay; Esp 21; O wn “n, all omitting no. — " A inverts: 
om ov bo. — ? A wands, Ed. C. tx; E and Ed. F. 12x). — ¥ RO 
Ten; A jus. —" E oxw; O 42. —* R (Neub.) nymw arm; A 2m 
Dyaw) ons. — % O wwn. —  R omits from the preceding 77K; 
A m7 aN 1W2.— % AO meri mer; Encriqwr. — Ronaw; 0 ow o73 ; 
A om ov. —* Ryaco; A puom. — 4 Row; A mon.—* Ri — 
33 A orn) OP nam. — 74 RO vain. —*> R ame; E continues 73 oO Ww. — 
3° Ro ow 1695; A no. — 7 Ri. —% E Sy vex wan. — * Av; in R 
(Neub.) 7 cy is illegible (or omitted?). — * A 59 pa; (E 5 2). — 
3 AO om. — * A adds jaan m2 72; O adds ay wun. — * (R?)AO 
omit Joon oI. — ** A ows menm. —*> A iE weit. — * OI. — 
37 A jon (E wen) ame wn Ww (omitting mp; the | probably indicates 
lacuna or illegibility). — ** O bxypm; E wast Sarm. 
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eaty Smo ov own poo 7ow> AIA YD Sy mm Senay 
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savy den mad yaw omesy mypspy mbm nowd 2y . saan 
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1 R’p’9 ow OND LrD ’p Iw /wd WHpD CIPO (Neub. my) MN; Ain 
ce ‘o “2 ora orn ‘0 mn ove IW oon. —? OA .— A omits.—* A aya. — 
5 RAO oxi. —° MS. wa; R vaio, as usual. —7 E 45 for ‘29, hence 
A oem one. — *§ 0 x2 MD; A 22 OMMe. — *® A apn 1a; RK mwps 
E awe; O xn; A xve; (Neub. reads in R wo for wy and strikes 
out pz). — A bya; O oa.—" RE add wun. — * RAO ov 5; 
E ova) pon. — ° A omits m22n xbw. — * R wnpn. — * R omits till the 
next ono. —* Oman. — "7 A ow w.—"* RA omit 0. —” A ovd neo. — 
* AO invert: ow Senn. — ** RO omit poxy by; A onoxsy by WW IM, 
otherwise = text. — * RA omit till the next passage, from after 32271 Sxpin 
till xp. — * R wom; O wenn. — * R 5; E reads 22 12 on. 

25 In MS. BM follows here a piece that belongs earlier, viz.: beginning 
DveIpT yy, p. 19 of Ed. Asher, last line, and ending 707 pm, p. x2, 
line 4; this is not due to misplacing of leaves of BM, for the straying 
piece is not on a separate leaf, nor does it begin and end at the first and 
last lines but distant from them; therefore the writer of BM must have 
had the misplacement before him. At the beginning of the errant piece 
he wrote on unconcerned, although the passage gives no sense ; but here 
he endeavoured to produce some sense by inserting the words which are 
here put in brackets between the end of the stray piece and the resumption 
of the broken text, viz.: D2 (xpow Yaw TD) Pron prmw oy; cv mM 
Ssennd cw. The words dxrnow 12 which occur both at the break of the 
text and at its resumption, and the mention of *™>, are suggested from 
the part immediately before the irruption, so that it seems that the 
copyist became aware of the misplacement and also of the place where 
the text had been interrupted. 
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1 A ow Spnnd. — 2A aiden vty wasn Sepp. — * Rambo 13; A xrpdo 91. — 
* R omits. —5 (R?)A0O ma (A mpd) 7D 737) Wap 59 51; A continues 
nyo). — * R omits ova; A wap3; E and Ed. C. nya. — 7 A adds 
pen ry. —*§ A nooo. —? R moyizips; AO nenyip 5x (E yer nny 5x). — 
 O=text; R inverts: sn mm FAOY “, omitting 0; A wd ADY “VN. — 
1 A transposes: mio ww mew pyd.— 1 RA 137. — ® E omits ws; 
A adds ora my. — A oy (EB oni) op) 1695 own. —  R omits 
nvpy 3 A NDT CIN APY AV NIC OF Wp Ow), omitting Any “nn; O omits 
this passage from own). —® RO 1197. —" R 13p; A omits this word. — 
18 RON) OT IY ne ay Mp TV 490 4950 A A oN NI on 
NIN VIN RVD -IN Map 3; O=text, except for the last name 21 
NI NT (NIT is probably a slip corrected in the next word ww). — 
% Rov on; E inserts ym. — * R (Gr.) a, (Neub.) x1; O xn; 
A mx; E xo. —* RAO wp; R wp; A adds own vy. — 7 A ner; 
E m2. — * 0 has ov; A oy Fn, after ney. — * EA omit wn. — 
7 0 omits om. — * O anu. — 7 Row 2. — * R ade an; O px 
anyon. — % R rnwo7 wn; O im. — ° O mop; A omits from 
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TRANSLATION. 


He built, on the other side of the river, on the banks of an arm of the 
Euphrates which there borders the city, a hospital consisting of blocks 
of houses and hospices for the sick poor who come to be healed'. Here 


1 A valuable work, Bagdad during the Abbaside Caliphate, from Contemporary 
Arabic and Persian Sources, appeared in 1900, written by Mr. Guy Le Strange, 
which helps to explain Benjamin’s account of the Moslem metropolis. The 
Caliph Mansur in 762 selected it as the Capital of the Empire. Numerous 
references in the Talmud prove that a Jewish settlement was there 
long before. Mansur built a double-walled Round City two miles in 
diameter on the western side of the Tigris. It formed the nucleus of 
suburbs, which spread over both banks of the Tigris. A very fair idea of 
the metropolis may be obtained if we imagine the Round City as situated 
on the Surrey side of the Thames, having the “‘ Elephant and Castle” for 
its centre. At this spot stood the great Mosque of Mansur, where the 
Friday services were held, and where the Caliph took a prominent part 
in the service on the Bairam, at the close of the Ramazan fast. The 
Round City being subject to periodical inundations, the government 
buildings were gradually transferred to the eastern side of the river. The 
Royal Palaces, in the grounds called the Harim, which were fully three 
miles in extent, occupied the site similar to that from Westminster to the 
City. At one time there were as many as twenty-three palaces within the 
royal precincts. The Caliph, when visiting the Mosque in state, left 
the palace grounds, and proceeded over the main bridge, corresponding to 
Westminster Bridge, along a road which in Benjamin’s time led to the 
Bazrah Gate quarter. At the close of the ceremony in the Mosque, the 
Caliph returned, crossing the Bridge of Boats, and proceeded to his palace 
by a road corresponding to the Thames Embankment. The members of 
his court and the nobles entered barges and escorted him alongside the 
river. 

The Arab writers mention that certain palaces were used as state 
prisons, in which the Caliphs kept their nearer relations in honourable 
confinement. They were duly attended by numerous servants, and amply 
supplied with every luxury, but forbidden under pain of death to go 
beyond the walls. Lebrecht, p. 381, explains the circumstances under 
which the Caliph Moktafi imprisoned -his brother and several of his 
kinsmen. There were large hospitals in Bagdad: the one to which 
Benjamin alludes is the Birmaristan of the Mustansiriah, in Western 
Bagdad, which for three centuries was a great school of medical science. 
Its ruins, close to the present Bridge of Boats, are still to be seen. The 
reader must bear in mind that at the time when Benjamin visited 
Bagdad the Seljuk Sultans had been defeated, and the Caliphs stood 
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there are about sixty physicians’ stores which are provided from the 
Caliph’s house with drugs and whatever else may be required. Every 
sick man who comes is maintained at the Caliph’s expense and is medi- 
cally treated. Here is a building which is called Dar-al-Maristan, where 
they keep charge of all the demented people who become insane in 
the towns through the great heat in the summer, and they chain each 
of them in iron chains until their reason becomes restored to them 
in the winter-time. Whilst they abide there, they are provided with 
food from the house of the Caliph, and when their reason is restored 
they are dismissed and each one of them goes to his house and his 
home. Money is given to those that have stayed in the hospices on 
their return to their homes. Every month the officers of the Caliph 
inquire and investigate whether they have been restored to reason, 
in which case they are discharged. All this the Caliph does out of 
charity to those that come to the city of Bagdad, whether they be 
sick or insane. The Caliph is a righteous man, and all his actions 
are for good. 

In Bagdad there are about 40,000 Jews',| and they dwell in p. 60 
security, prosperity and honour under the great Caliph, and amongst 
them are great sages, the heads of Academies engaged in the study 
of the law. In this city there are ten Academies. At the head of the 
great Academy is the Rabbi R. Samuel the son of Eli. He is the head 
of the Academy Gaon Jacob. He is a Levite and traces his pedigree 
back to Moses our teacher. The head of the second Academy is 
R. Hanania his brother, warden of the Levites; R. Daniel is the head 
of the third Academy ; R. Elazar the scholar is the head of the fourth 
Academy ; and R. Elazar, the son of Zemach, is the head of the order, 
and his pedigree reaches to Samuel the prophet, the Korahite. 
He and his brethren know how to chant the melodies as did the 
singers at the time when the Temple was standing. He is head of 
the fifth Academy; R. Hisdai, the glory of the scholars, is head of the 
sixth Academy; R. Haggai is head of the seventh Academy; and 
R. Ezra the head of the eighth Academy; R. Abraham who is called 


higher than ever in power. They, however, took little interest in 
political affairs, which were left entirely in the hands of their viziers. 

1 Asher and the other printed editions give the Jewish population 
at 1,000. Pethachiah makes the same estimate, which, however, is 
inconsistent with his statement, that the Head of the Academy had 2,000 
disciples at one time, and that more than 500 surrounded him. The 
readings of the British Museum and Casanatense MSS. solve the difficulty ; 
the word forty is inserted. It would be wearisome to specify in these 
notes all the places where a superior reading is presented by these MSS. ; 
the student will, however, find that not a few anomalies which confronted 
Asher are now removed. 








p. 61 


p- 62 
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Abu Tahir is the head of the ninth Academy; and R. Sakkai, the son 
of Bostanai the Nasi, is the head of the Sium’. | These are the ten 
Batlanim *, and they do not engage in any other work than communal 
administration ; and all the days of the week they judge the Jews 
their countrymen, except on the second day of the week, when they 
all appear before the Rabbi Samuel, the head of the Yeshiba Gaon 
(Jacob), who in conjunction with the other Batlanim judges all those 
that appear before him. And at the head of them all is Daniel the 
son of Hisdai, who is styled ‘Our Lord the Head of the Captivity of 
all Israel.” He possesses a book of pedigrees going back as far as 
David, King of Israel. The Jews call him “Our Lord, Head of the 
Captivity,” and the Mohammedans call him “ Saidna ben Daoud,” and 
he has been invested with authority over all the congregations of 
Israel at the hands of the Emir al Mumenin, the Lord of Islam °. 
For thus Mohammed commanded concerning him and his descendants, 
and that the seal of office over all the holy congregations that 
dwell under his rule be given him, and that every Mohammedan or 
Jew, or one belonging to any nation in his dominion, should rise up 
before him (the Exilarch) and salute him, and that any one who should 
refuse to rise up should receive one hundred stripes *. | 

And every fifth day when he goes to pay a visit to the great Caliph, 
horsemen, Gentiles as well as Jews, escort him, and heralds proclaim 
in advance “Make way before our Lord, the son of David, as is due 
unto him,” the Arabic words being “ Amilu tarik la Saidna ben Daud.” 
He is mounted on a horse, and is attired in robes of silk and 
embroidery with a large turban on his head, and from the turban is 
suspended a long white cloth adorned with a chain upon which the 
cipher of Mohammed is engraved. Then he appears before the Caliph 


? The last or tenth Academy. 

? This appellation is applied in the Talmud to scholars who unin- 
terruptedly apply themselves to communal work. 

5 The first line of Exilarchs which ended with Hezekiah in the year 
togo traced their descent from David through Zerubbabel. Hisdai’s 
pedigree must have been through Hillel, a female branch of the Royal 
line (see Gritz, vol. VI, note 10). Pethachiah writes (p. 19) that a year 
before his arrival at Bagdad Daniel died. A nephew, David, became 
Exilarch jointly with R. Samuel, the Head of the great Academy, whose 
authority over all the communities in Asia became paramount. Samuel 
had an only daughter, who was learned in the Scriptures and the Talmud. 
She gave instruction through a window, remaining in the house, whilst 
the disciples were below, unable to see her. 

* The office of Exilarch had but recently been revived, and the 
Mohammed here referred to may have been Mohammed El Moktafi, the 
Caliph Mostanshed’s predecessor. 
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and kisses his hand, and the Caliph rises and places him on a throne 
which Mohammed had ordered to be made for him, and all the 
Mohammedan princes who attend the court of the Caliph rise up 
before him. And the Head of the Captivity is seated on his throne 
opposite to the Caliph, in compliance with the command of Mohammed 
to give effect to what is written in the law—‘“ The sceptre shall not 
depart from Judah nor a law-giver from between his feet, until he 
come to Shiloh: and to him shall the gathering of the people be.” 
And the authority of the Head of the Captivity extends over all 
the communities of Shinar, Persia, Khorasan and Saba which is 
Al Yemen, and Diar Kalach and all the land of Aram Naharaim 
(Mesopotamia), the dwellers in the mountains of Ararat and the land 
of the Alans', which is a land surrounded by mountains and has no 
outlet except by the iron gates which Alexander made, but which 
were afterwards broken. Here are the people called Alani. His 
authority extends also over the land of Siberia, and the communities 
in the land of the Togarmim unto the mountains of Asveh and 
the land of Gurgan the inhabitants of which are called Gurganim 
who dwell by the river Gihon?, and these are the Girgarshi who 


1 The Alans throughout the Middle Ages occupied Georgia and the 
regions of the Caucasus. As to the Iron Gates which Alexander made, 
Yule in commenting on Marco Polo’s text (Travels of Ser Murco Polo: 
edited by Sir Henry Yule, 3rd edition, London, John Murray, chap. iii) 
says that Benjamin was the first European traveller to mention this pass. 
Benjamin and Marco Polo both record the general belief current at 
the time that the Pass of Derbend was traversed by Alexander. 
It is still called in Turkish “ Demis-Kapi” or the Iron Gate, and the 
Persians designate it ‘‘Sadd-i-Iskandar”—the Rampart of Alexander, 
Lord Curzon, however, in his valuable work Persia and the Persians, vol. I, 
p- 293, conclusively proves that the pass through which Alexander’s 
army marched when pursuing Darius after the battle of Arbela could not 
have been at Derbend. Arrian, the historian of Alexander's expeditions, 
writes that the pass was one day’s journey from Rages (the noted city 
mentioned in the Book of Tobit) for a man marching at the pace of 
Alexander's army. But Derbend is fully 500 miles from Rages. In Lord 
Curzon’s opinion, confirmed by Spiegel, Droysen and Schindler, the Sir- 
dara Pass, some forty miles from Teheran on the way to Meshed, must 
have been the defile which Alexander’s army forced. I think it will be 
fuund that Marco Polo’s geography is less reliable than that of Benjamin. 
In the third chapter referred to above, Marco Polo speaks of the Euphrates 
falling into the Caspian Sea. 

2 Probably the Oxus, called by the Arabs *‘Jaihun.” Rabad I, a con- 
temporary of Benjamin, speaks of the land of Gurgan in like terms in his 
Sefer Hakabalah, 

VOL. XVII. . Mm 
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follow the Christian religion. Further it extends to the gates of 
Samarkand, the land of Tibet, and the land of India. In respect 
of all these countries the Head of the Captivity gives the communities 

p. 63 power to appoint | Rabbis and Ministers who come unto him to be 
consecrated and to receive his authority. They bring him offerings 
and gifts from the ends of the earth. He owns hospices, gardens and 
plantations in Babylon, and much land inherited from his fathers, 
and no one can take his possessions from him by violence. He has 
a fixed weekly revenue arising from the hospices of the Jews, the 
markets and the merchants, apart from that which is brought to him 
from far-off lands. The man is very rich, and wise in the Scriptures 
as well as in the Talmud, and many Israelites dine at his table 
every day. 

At the installation of the Head of the Captivity, he gives much 
money to the Caliph, to the Princes and the Ministers. On the day 
that the Caliph performs the ceremony of investing him with his 
authority, he rides in the second of the royal equipages, and is 
escorted from the palace of the Caliph to his own house with timbrels 
and fifes. The Exilarch appoints the Chiefs of the Academies by 
placing his hand upon their heads, thus installing them in their 
office’. The Jews of the city are learned men and very rich. | 

In Bagdad there are twenty-eight Jewish Synagogues situated 
either in the city itself or on the other side of the Tigris; for the 
river divides the city into two parts. The great synagogue of 
the Head of the Captivity has columns of marble of various colours 
overlaid with silver and gold, and on these columns are sentences 
of the Psalms in golden letters. And in front of the ark are about 
ten steps of marble; on the topmost step are the seats of the Head 
of the Captivity and of the Princes of the House of David. The city 
of Bagdad is twenty miles in circumference, situated in a land of 
palms, gardens and plantations, the like of which is not to be found 
in the whole land of Shinar. People come thither with merchandise 
from all lands. Wise men live there, philosophers who know all 
manner of wisdom, and magicians expert in all manner of witchcraft. 

Thence it is two days to Gazigan which is called Resen. It is a 
large city containing about 5,coo Jews. In the midst of it is 
the Synagogue of Rabah?—a large one. He is buried close to the 
Synagogue, and beneath his sepulchre is a cave where twelve of his 
pupils are buried. 

hence it is a day’s journey | to Babylon, which is the Babel of old, 


1 It is interesting to compare this account with that of the Installation 
of the Egyptian Nagid (J. Q. R., IX, p. 717). 
2 This is a well-known sage, whose name often occurs in the Talmud. 
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that now lies in ruins thirty miles in extent'. The ruins of the 
palace of Nebuchadnezzar are still to be seen there, but people are 
afraid to enter them on account of the serpents and scorpions. Near 
at hand within a distance of a mile there dwell 3,000 Israelites who 
pray in the Synagogue of the Pavilion of Daniel, which is ancient, 
and was erected by Daniel. It is built of hewn stones and bricks. 
Between the Synagogue and the Palace of Nebuchadnezzar is the 
furnace into which were thrown Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, 
and the site of it lies in a valley ? known unto all. 

Thence it is five parasangs to Hillah, where there are 10,000 
Israelites and four Synagogues; that of R. Meir, who lies buried 
before it ; the Synagogue of Markeshisha, who is buried in front of it ; 
also the Synagogue of Rab Seiri, the son of Chama, and the Synagogue 
of R. Mari; the Jews pray there every day. 

Thence it is four miles to the Tower of Babel, which the generation 
whose language was confounded, built of the bricks called Agur. 
The length of its foundation is about two miles, the breadth of the 
tower is about forty cubits, and the length thereof | two hundred 
cubits. At every ten cubits’ distance there are slopes which go round 
the tower by which one can ascend to the top*. One can see from 


' The Babel of Bible times was captured by Sennacherib; after 
stopping up a dam of the Euphrates, the country was placed under 
water and the city destroyed. Nebuchadnezzar restored the city, he 
also erected a magnificent palace for himself—the Kasr—also the Temp!e 
of Bel. Herodotus, Book I, chaps. 178-89, fully describes these edifices. 
and dwells upon the huge extent of the metropolis, which was estimated 
to have a circuit of fifty miles. Xerxes destroyed the city. Alexander 
the Great contemplated the restoration of Bel’s Temple, but as it would 
have taken two months for 10,000 men to merely remove the rubbish, 
he abandoned the attempt. The ruins have been recently explored by 
Germans. The embankments which regulated the flow of the Euphrates 
and Tigris have given way, and at the present time the whole region 
round Babylon is marshy and malarious. In the words of Jeremiah, 
li. 43, ‘‘ Her cities are a desolation, a sterile land, and a wilderness, 
a place wherein no man dwelleth.” 

2 The Valley of Dura mentioned in Daniel iii. 1 is here referred to. 
See Dr. Berliner’s Beitraége zur Geographie und Ethnographie Babyloniens ; also 
Layard’s Ninereh and Babylon, p. 515. 

3 Bereshith Rabba, chap. xxxviii, says the tower was at Borsippa, and 
the ruins here spoken of are probably those. of the Birs Nimroud, fully 
described by Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, chap. xxii, p 496. He says: 
‘‘The mound rises abruptly to the height of 198 feet, and has on its 
summit a compact mass of brickwork 37 feet high by 28 broad.... 
On one side of it, beneath the crowning masonry, lie huge fragments 
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there a view twenty miles in extent, as the land is level. There fell 
fire from heaven into the midst of the tower which split it to its 
very depths. 

Thence it is half a day to Kaphri, where there are about 200 Jews. 
Here is the Synagogue of R. Isaac Napcha, who is buried in front of 
it. Thence it is three parasangs to the Synagogue of Ezekiel, the 
prophet of blessed memory, which is by the river Euphrates’. It 
is fronted by sixty turrets, and between each turret there is a minor 
Synagogue, and in the court of the Synagogue is the ark, and at 
the back of the Synagogue is the sepulchre of Ezekiel. It is sur- 
mounted by a large cupola, and it is a very handsome structure. 
It was built of old by King Jeconiah, king of Judah, and the 35,000 
Jews who came with him, when Evil-merodach brought him forth 
out of prison. This place is by the river Chebar on the one side, 
and by the river Euphrates on the other, and the names of Jeconiah 
and those that accompanied him are engraved on the wall; Jeconiah 
at the top, and Ezekiel | at the bottom. This place is held sacred 
by Israel as a lesser sanctuary unto this day, and people come from a 
distance to pray there from the time of the New Year until the 
Day of Atonement. The Israelites have great rejoicings on these 
occasions. Thither also come the Head of the Captivity, and the 
Heads of the Academies. Their camp extends over a space of two 
miles, and Arab merchants come there as well. A great gathering 
like a fair takes place, which is called Fera, and they bring forth 
a scroll of the law written on parchment by Ezekiel the Prophet, 


torn from the pile itself. The calcined and vitreous surface of the 
bricks, fused into rock-like masses, show that their fall may have been 
caused by lightning. The ruin is rent almost from top to bottom, No 
traces whatever now remain of the spiral passage spoken of by the 
Jewish traveller.” Cf. Professor T. K. Cheyne’s article, ‘‘The Tower of 
Babef,” in the new Biblical Cyclopaedia. Nebuchadnezzar, in his Borsippa 
inscription, records that the tower, which had never originally been 
completed, had fallen into decay, and that the kiln-bricks had split. 
These are the Agur bricks mentioned by Benjamin; ef. Isaiah xxvii. 9. 
Al-ajur is the word still used by the Arabs for kiln-burnt bricks. 

4 Niebuhr, vol. II, 216, gives a full account of his visit to the tomb. 
Layard, speaking of Birs Nimroud, says: ‘‘To the south-west in the 
extreme distance rise the palm-trees of, Kifil, casting their scanty shade 
over a small dome, the tomb of Ezekiel. To this spot occasionally flock 
in crowds, as their forefathers have done for centuries, the Jews of 
Bagdad, Hillah, and other cities of Chaldea....It is now but a plain 
building, despoiled of the ornaments and MSS. which it once appears to 
have contained’? (Nineveh and Babylon, p. 500). Alcharizi composed a 
beautiful ode when visiting this tomb (chap, xxxv, also chap. L). 
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and read from it on the Day of Atonement. A lamp burns day and 
night over the sepulchre of Ezekiel; the light thereof has been kept 
burning from the day that he lighted it himself,and they continually 
renew the wick thereof, and replenish the oil unto the present day. 
A large house belonging to the sanctuary is filled with books, some of 
them from the time of the first temple, and some from the time 
of the second temple, and he who has no sons consecrates his books 
to its use. The Jews that come thither to pray, from the land of 
Persia and Media, bring the money which their countrymen have 
offered to the Synagogue of Ezekiel the Prophet. The Synagogue 
owns property, lands and villages, which belonged to King Jeconiah, 
and when Mohammed came he confirmed all these rights to the 
Synagogue of Ezekiel’. Distinguished Mohammedans also come hither 
to pray, | so great is their love for Ezekiel the Prophet; and they p. 68 
call it Bar (Dar) Melicha (the Dwelling of Beauty). AH the Arabs 
come there to pray *. 

At a distance of about half a mile from the Synagogue are the 
sepulchres of Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, and upon their 
sepulchres are large cupolas; and at times of disturbance no man 
would dare touch the Mohammedan or Jewish servants who attend 
at the sepulchre of Ezekiel. 


Thence it is three miles to the city of Kotsonath, where there are 
300 Jews. Here are the sepulchres of Rab Papa, Rab Huna, Rab 
Joseph Sinai, and Rab Joseph ben Hama; and before each of them is 
a Synagogue where the Israelites pray every day. Thence it is three 
parasangs to Ain Siptha, where there is the sepulchre of the prophet 


1 This Mohammed, as in the case referred to p. 61, must have been 
a predecessor of the reigning Caliph, as the Prophet never was in 
Babylonia, and in no case would he have granted favours to the Jews. 
It should be noted that the British Museum MS. on which our text 
is based, as well as the Casanatense MS., generally style the Prophet 
yrwon. The MS., on which the Constantinople editio princeps is based, 
had probably all passages where this epithet or other objectionable 
remarks were used excised by the censor, and it will be seen that the 
passage before us, with reference to the grant of land by Mohammed, 
as well as that on p. 69, referring to Ali, the son-in-law of Mohammed, 
do not appear in any of the printed editions. Dr. Hirschfeld is of 
opinion that, on the one hand, the epithet is the translation of the 
Arabic majhin, a term against which Mohammed protested several times 
in the Koran, because it means possessed by a jin, like a soothsayer. On 
the other hand, the word was chosen having regard to Hosea ix. 7. 
This was done long before Benjamin’s time, by Jefeth and others. 

2 See picture of the traditional tomb of Ezekiel in the Jewish Encyclo- 


paedia, vol. V, p. 315. 
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Nahum the Elkoshite. Thence it is a day’s journey to Kefar Al- 
Keram, where are the sepulchres of Rab Chisdai, R. Azariah, R. 
Akiba, and R. Dosa. Thence it is a half-day’s journey to a village 
in the desert, where there are buried R. David and R. Jehuda and 
Abaji, R. Kurdiah, Rab Sechora, and Rab Ada. Thence it is a 
p. 69 day’s journey to the river Raga, where | there is the sepulchre of 
King Zedekiah. Upon it is a large cupola. Thence it is a day’s 
journey to the city of Kufa, where there is the sepulchre of King 
Jeconiah. Over it is a big structure, and in front thereof is a 
Synagogue. There are about 7,000 Jews here. At this place is the 
large mosque of the Mohammedans, for here is buried Ali ben Abi 
Talib, the son-in-law of Mohammed, and the Mohammedans come 
hither: .. «<< 
M. N. ADLER. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MENDELSSOHNIAN PROGRAMME. 


THE substance of Mr. Lucien Wolf's paper on the Zionist 
Peril printed in this Review (October, 1904) seems to be 
the thought that the great political and cultural achieve- 
ments of Western Jews during the nineteenth century are 
in danger of receiving a setback at the hands of the Zionist 
dreamers. As I am not a follower of the Zionist heresy, it 
cannot be my object to defend the movement by refuting 
objections to it, or by presenting counter arguments in its 
favour. I have, however, a few thoughts on assimilation- 
ism which is the antithesis to Zionism, and which Mr. Wolf 
associates with the name of Mendelssohn. In the following 
pages I propose to show that the Mendelssohnian pro- 
gramme of assimilation, while it may have proved bene- 
ficial to the Jews, has been disastrous to Judaism, and that 
therefore the problem of the conservation of our religion is 
in need of another solution than the one afforded by the 
Mendelssohnian formula. 

Assimilation, we are told, is not fusion. It must stop 
short of intermarriage. Eat and drink with your neigh- 
bour, go to the same schools, read the same books, take an 
active part in the communal and national life—only your 
daughter you shall not give unto his son, nor his daughter 
shall you take unto your son. The old rabbis knew 
human nature better when they apprehended that eating 
and drinking with our neighbour would lead to inter- 
marriage; indeed, in proportion as the rabbinical bars 
have been let down, intermarriage has become more fre- 
quent. Assuming, however, that the tendency to inter- 
marriage may be checked, what effect will continued 
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endogamy have upon the Jew and his relation to the 
outside world? It seems to me that the typical physical 
and mental Jewish traits will become still more prominent 
as generation follows generation, and thus accentuate the 
difference between Jew and non-Jew. But the Jewish 
physiognomy, it is maintained, even without the admix- 
ture of foreign blood, tends to approximate towards that of 
the environment. Granted that such a _ physiological 
approximativeness exists, granted even that many of the 
traits acquired in the centuries of ghetto life will disappear, 
a minority refusing to coalesce with the majority must 
always be looked upon as alien. Just because the Jews 
are whites, their stubborn resistance to fusion must 
become a source of friction, even more so than in the 
case of the unassimilable black or yellow races. But the 
modern state, it is said, is built on economic, not theo- 
logico-racial, lines. The citizens of a state may have 
a variety of interests in common without necessarily 
belonging to the same stock or sect. This is all quite 
true on the surface, but on the surface only. Wherever 
men live together, they will not merely transact business 
with one another, or accept office from one another. Busi- 
ness and civic association leads to social intercourse, and 
social intercourse leads to fusion. The state creates the 
nation, and the nation the race. Where a nation or a 
race is in the making, new elements are welcomed, or at 
least admitted, upon the tacit understanding that they 
will be absorbed. When the process of fusion is fairly 
well advanced, the unassimilable elements are recognized 
as such, and a race problem ensues. It is the ery of the 
anti-Semite that the Jew thrives best where the national 
consciousness is weak. So much, however, must be con- 
ceded that, if reference be had to material progress solely, 
the programme of assimilation has been beneficial to the 
Jews, and that life has become pleasanter than in the 
pre-Mendelssohnian era of general barbarization. Racial 
differences are most brutally expressed at the bottom, 
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and most keenly felt at the top. The large middle class 
is little disturbed by the social ban: the privileges of 
citizenship and the freedom of engaging in all the pursuits 
of life are no small blessing, unknown to the Jew of pre- 
emancipation times, so eagerly yearned for by our brethren 
in Eastern Europe. 

At what cost to Judaism, however, has the Western Jew 
won these privileges? It is Riesser, I believe, who 
emphatically repudiated the thought that the religious 
reforms were being introduced for the purpose of justifying 
the demand of citizenship, maintaining that political 
equality was due to the Jews as an inalienable right, 
irrespective of the ritual of the synagogue, and that even to 
seem to barter away any portion of their religion for civic 
privileges were ignoble. The trend of affairs, however, 
from the days of Mendelssohn onward, shows that the Jews 
were preparing themselves for political and social (the one 
seemed to guarantee the other) emancipation by discarding 
of their own free-will those elements in their life which 
they regarded as non-essential to their religion, or as late 
and unwarranted accretions, and which, nevertheless, con- 
stituted a barrier to amalgamation. We need only men- 
tion the Judeo-German speech which was simply the 
result of seclusion in the ghetto, although, through asso- 
ciation with things sacred, and through its devotional 
literature perused by the women and the unlettered, it had 
sunk deep into the Jewish soul. Suffice it to say that the 
things discarded, no matter how aesthetically repellent or 
whether originally foreign, were all elements of Jewish 
life, and that therefore with every such element of 
Jewish life which disappeared there likewise went a por- 
tion of Jewish consciousness. On all sides the aim was 
clearly the obliteration of differences. To be a Jew no 
longer meant to live like a Jew, but apparently to worship 
in the synagogue rather than in the church, and on Satur- 
day rather than on Sunday. A distinction unknown in 
Jewry was created between the profession within the 
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synagogue and the life without. It was also assumed that 
the Christian neighbour was a Christian only on Sunday 
and just an ordinary citizen during the remainder of the 
week. Christian elements in the civic life were either 
ignored or else, divested of their religious significance, 
secularized. The movement was clearly centrifugal, away 
from the Jewish life, away from the Jewish past. 

The leaders, long after the people had begun to solve 
in the line of least resistance the problem forced upon 
them by their sudden emersion from seclusion, supplied 
the formula. The dispersion, as Mr. Wolf so well puts it, 
must be accepted as, humanly speaking, an irrevocable 
fact. The prayers for the coming of the Messiah, the 
gathering of the dispersed, and the restoration of Jeru- 
salem were cut out. The long-cherished hope of re- 
nationalization, the very backbone of the Jewish life for 
eighteen centuries, was declared void. The nation was 
pronounced dead. “ Disband” was the watchword. Instead 
of a united Israel, there were now multitudinous débris 
awaiting incorporation into the larger and smaller nation- 
alities of the world. On the grave of the defunct nation 
national Jewish churches were to rise. The reformers 
addressed themselves to the task of saving the religious 
side of Judaism by casting overboard its national features. 
They meant to conserve the Jewish religion by abandoning 
its old-time rigidity and by making it flexible to meet 
changed cultural conditions. The “spirit of the age,” 
however, with its superfine aestheticism and chilling 
rationalism, seemed to consign Judaism, robbed of its 
anchorage in life and without a great hope to sustain 
it, to a slow, lingering death. 

Historicism, characteristic of the nineteenth century as 
rationalism had been of the eighteenth, completed the 
dismantling of the disabled craft. Interesting and useful 
investigations were made into the beginnings of the Jewish 
sermon and the Jewish prayer, of Jewish law and Jewish 
belief, of Jewish sects, of Jewish customs, of Jewish life in 
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short ; and scholars were so busy tracing the beginnings of 
things that they neglected the things themselves. It 
seemed as if, in order to forge weapons against the 
autonomy of the rabbis and their rigid system, the master 
minds of the newer Judaism bent their energies upon 
raising the dead and distant past with its laxities and 
uncertainties, its clash of opinions, its play of divers forces, 
its spontaneity and flexibility—in the place of the fixed 
and petrified result, the indefinite unfolding process. The 
whole fabric of Jewish life now seemed a bundle of dis- 
connected facts, mere rags and tatters. Inconvenient 
beliefs, as that in the resurrection of the body, were charged 
to the credit of Parseeism, or some other foreign religion. 
The men at the helm believed that they were steering 
their ship into the safe haven of beginnings only in these 
latter days to find it pre-empted by Babylonians and 
Sumerians. Jewish consciousness, driven from life, re- 
treated into the studies of a few learned rabbis who quite 
resolutely and not unsuccessfully combated the Christian 
estimate of Judaism as an inferior religion: the dispute 
turned not upon the live present, but upon the remote 
past, and was concerned with fine distinctions as to 
whether the hypocrite Pharisee was the rule, as the 
Christian scholars maintained, or the exception, as the 
Jews asserted. 

The layman had neither the knowledge nor the desire 
to be drawn into all those feuds about distant periods 
of history. To him, if he was of the average, life was 
inexorable: sabbath observance proved an economic im- 
possibility ; a Jewish education for his children, beyond the 
mere rudiments, unprofitable and undesirable. And to those 
who belonged to the cultured classes the Christian estimate 
of their own religion came in their daily reading supplied 
by Christian writers ; the Jewish refutations never reached 
them. And so they drifted still further away, mentally. 
And while they sometimes remained themselves nominal 
Jews, from habit or association or from less ignoble 
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motives, they had no scruples about leading their children 
to the baptismal font. Sawve qui peut! was the principle. 
For, on the continent of Europe, the emancipation, alas! 
remained incomplete: what was granted on paper was 
refused in life. And so we lost a host of men, our very 
best minds; by natural selection, we who have remained 
in the fold are on a fair way to becoming a most stubborn, 
but also a most mediocre, set of Jews. 

And where, as in Anglo-Saxon countries, the open breach 
through apostasy has been rare, we are fast becoming 
paganized—not Christianized, mind you—from within. Our 
environment is only nominally Christian. Christianity is 
but the veneer; behind it is the ugly reality of un- 
regenerate heathenism. The conversion of pagan Europe 
to the teachings of the Galilean Jew, begun nineteen 
centuries ago, is by no means carried to an end. Moreover, 
the movements which set in with the Renaissance have 
all had for their aim the resuscitation of classic paganism 
at the expense of Christianity. State and Church are 
divorced: while the Gospel is preached within the sacred 
edifices of Christendom, its spirit as well as its letter are 
flagrantly violated in the large life without. Take, for 
example, the glaring contradiction between the position of 
the Church on the divorce question and the utter disregard 
of it in the law courts of the state. Few of us Jews have had 
the opportunity of an acquaintance with Christian church 
life, and with truly Christian men and women. Most of us, 
in business or in society, come into contact with nominal 
Christians. From them comes that disintegrating influence 
upon our character. As the sorcerer of old, who, unable 
to curse Israel in the open, sought to ensnare her in the 
orgies of the Dionysiac cult, so- to-day the materialism of 
the age has engulfed the nominal Jews, those who do and 
those who do not visit the synagogue (on the high holidays), 
who are given to a life of gain and pleasure, and are utterly 
devoid of the higher culture of mind and spirit. Our 
homes are un-Jewish. We raise our children in an un- 
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Jewish atmosphere. We surround them with no Jewish 
associations, no Jewish memories. The Jewish child of 
tenderest age is taught to lisp the name of Christ before 
it learns the holy name of God. I am referring to the 
widely spread celebration of Christmas in our homes. It 
is just the impressionable minds of babes that ought to 
be kept free for Jewish associations. And for the very 
reason that the Christmas celebration in Jewish housebolds 
is stripped of its religious character which is given to it 
by our Christian neighbours, it means a step backward 
into paganism long suppressed by Christianity. Jewish 
youths and maidens are, moreover, sacrificed to the Moloch 
of material success and frivolity. Our Christian neigh- 
bours presumably amuse themselves; somehow, however, 
theatres, public eating-houses, summer resorts, are crowded 
by Jews. And just because these nominal Jews, who 
neither live nor think as Jews, by the sheer force of the 
social ban constitute in every community a compact society 
apart which is labelled “Hebrew” or “Jewish,” modern 
Jewry, unhallowed by the glamour of a religious idea, 
unsustained by a spiritual hope, presents the sore spectacle 
of an ethnic aggregate of Jews according to the flesh, a 
prey to every fad and religious vagary (‘‘ Christian science,” 
for instance), as well as to every disintegrating influence, 
themselves a disintegrating factor in the larger society 
of which they are a part. 

And the attitude of this larger society is clearly and 
unmistakably one of hostility. If the state is, perhaps, 
constructed on economic lines, society is not. Unreasoned 
and unreasonable emotions wield a tremendous power for 
the very reason that they well up from the depths of the 
soul. Instinct, not reason, governs society. And instinct 
inexorably decrees fusion. It laughs at assimilation, which 
is never a perfect imitation, and therefore ludicrous. It 
tolerates least of all a vulgarity which has not the native 
stamp. It cares little for morals, and a great deal for 
manners. The Christian (?) clubman is not concerned with 
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fine and hair-splitting theological distinctions. He sees in 
the Jewish organization, in spite of all its latitudinarianism, 
an alien body. He will here and there recognize the 
individual Jew as an exception, and he will demand, not in 
so many words, but clearly enough to him who has ears to 
hear, that that Jew sever his social connexions with his 
Jewish brethren, in other words, renounce his Judaism. 
What baptism does for the Jew on the continent, mere 
renunciation of Judaism will accomplish in the Anglo- 
Saxon countries, although affiliation with a Christian 
religious body will facilitate matters, and is being resorted 
to by the ultra-fashionables. For where, within Jewry 
itself, the various synagogues of a community are so many 
rungs on the social ladder, with the “Temple” on the top, 
communion in the Unitarian or Episcopalian church confers 
vastly superior social prestige. 

And in proportion as our homes are paganized the 
synagogue is secularized. The pulpit has been turned 
into a lecture platform. Discussion has taken the place 
of exhortation. The didactic tone predominates. It is 
not soul thrilling soul, but mind addressing itself to mind, 
and heart, perchance, appealing to heart. And where the 
discourse turns away from the trivial, humdrum, un-heroic 
personal moralities, it relapses into crypto-Zionistic appeals 
to the race consciousness. The service, as a whole, Jacks 
atmosphere, and the note of piety and conviction is wanting. 
Religion with us in these latter days, the progress in all 
other domains notwithstanding, seems to have reverted 
to its crudest beginnings—ancestor worship. We entomb 
the mortal remains of our dead in costly mausoleums, and 
spread a pall of dolorous mourning over our sabbaths and 
holy days, the seasons of spiritual joy. The high holidays 
are fast losing their significance ; instead of days of penitence, 
they are made into social functions, grand parades. The 
eve of Atonement has become an occasion for the display 
of finery in the pew, and of music (orchestral) in the choir, 
and of oratory in the pulpit. The call to repentance is 
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wanting. The prayers are declaimed to a passive audience. 
The centre of the day’s devotions is again the memorial 
service for the dead. Where pastor and flock meet but 
once a year, the discourse turns upon the communal and 
racial rather than upon the personal and human. And 
while the elders honour their religion by the sacrifice of 
one day, young Israel indulges in an excellent meal and 
such other pastime as may be at hand within the privacy 
of the Jewish club. 

And what anarchy of thought in the utterances, oral and 
written, of our representatives! what lamentable lack of 
backbone in our leaders! Whatever vagary is pronounced by 
some Protestant divine who has perchance reasoned himself 
out of Christian doctrine is at once heralded from our 
pulpits and in our press as time-honoured teaching of 
Judaism. Judaism, it seems to me, is a tangible reality 
given over into the custody of the competent and well- 
informed; it is sufficiently determined by its original 
impetus and the mould into which it was cast in its 
early career to run a definite course throughout its history. 
Of course, it may be expanded within definite bounds, 
broadened through the assimilation of extraneous matter, 
but it cannot be deflected out of its natural course or 
purpose, if we may so say. The student of English knows 
what is English and what is not; what is a permissible 
innovation, and what may pass as English by a charitable 
stretch of the imagination, and what is simply a schoolboy’s 
blunder and a solecism which is not English at all. And 
the student of Judaism equally knows how to distinguish 
between what may pass as Jewish and what is a religious 
solecism, perpetrated in sheer ignorance or quackery, or, 
like the argot of the street, picked up in the gutter of 
religious fads, which is not Jewish at all. Judaism is 
a system of doctrine and thought capable of definition: 
it competes with similar systems of thought, and clearly 
antagonizes others. That, however, which, unsystematically 
and as occasion demands, is proclaimed as Jewish teaching 
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by our spokesmen, is very frequently Jewish only because 
it is delivered by Jews to Jews, racially speaking. 

It is high time that we call a halt to the centrifugal 
movement originating with Mendelssohn. I prefer for the 
purposes of this paper to place myself above the parties, 
and, from this higher position, I look upon Zionism as 
a timely counter-movement of a centripetal character. 
Never mind the dreams of a redeemed Zion and of the 
Judenstaat. Twentieth-century Jewry will, I believe, 
both in the East and West, settle down to an acceptance 
of the dispersion as, humanly speaking, irrevocable. So 
much of the Mendelssohnian doctrine has come to stay. 
The cry of the assimilationist, however, “Go out into the 
world!” will be reversed. ‘‘Go back to Judaism!” will be 
the watchword of the twentieth-century Jew. Or, if we 
combine the two, we may say: “Go out into the world— 
but come back as better Jews.” What Mr. Wolf designates 
as Jewish culture proceeding from Mendelssohn and his 
disciples, was in reality non-Jewish culture possessed by 
Jews. Not culture for the Jews, but Jewish culture, must 
become our aim in the future—that culture which, while 
absorbing the best that the human mind has produced 
everywhere, and that our environment may offer, shall 
be strong enough to reject that which is a deadly poison, 
and keep only what it may take up into its system as a 
vitalizing and energizing force. There were assimilationists 
in Alexandria who coquetted with Hellenic culture, and 
persuaded themselves that the divine Plato borrowed his 
wisdom from the divine Lawgiver. What a pity, some one 
has said, that the seventy who rendered the Law into 
Greek did not at the same time take back with them 
a Hebrew translation of Plato! The Mendelssohn of 
Alexandrian Jewry was that fine exemplar of wisdom and 
piety, of the culture of both mind and soul, Philo the Jew. 
Like Mendelssohn, he also remained loyal to the Jewish 
cause, and, although he expounded the entire law in a 
symbolical manner, was faithful in his observance of the 
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ceremonial laws, abstaining from forbidden food and the 
like. And just as Mendelssohn’s own family chose the 
more direct road, by baptism, of entering Christian society, 
so did Philo’s own nephew, Tiberius Alexander, the banker's 
son, so thoroughly Romanize himself that he was made 
procurator of Judea, and during the Jewish war acted as 
adviser in the Roman camp against his own people. In 
the sequel the Jewish colony of Alexandria was absorbed 
by the new sect which dressed up the simple faith of 
the Jew in the pretentious garb of Greek metaphysics, by 
no means scorning the Philonian contribution. Quite 
different was the Jew of Mohammedan Spain who, abreast 
of the movements of the day, at home in the literature of 
the Arabs, an adept of science and a serious thinker, realized 
through it all that Hellenic wisdom produced blossoms, but 
no fruit, and that it behoved him to follow the good old 
road of Jewish tradition rather than the devious paths of 
foreign sophistry ; he accordingly refused to lose himself in 
his environment, and created that exquisite Jewish culture 
which stands matchless in our history. 

A generation ago in this country “conservative ” meant 
hats on, more Hebrew, the second holiday; and “radical ” 
hats off, English, the Sunday sabbath, &. To-day “con- 
servative”’ should mean something else than the etiquette 
or language or time of the service. To counteract those 
disintegrating influences which corrupt our character and 
threaten our very existence, such must be the meaning of 
true conservatism, the conservatism of to-day and not of 
yesterday. Hats on or off, Hebrew or English, Saturday 
or Sunday—what do these ritualistic quarrels signify in 
the face of the graver dangers of to-day? I know only of 
one radical Jew in history, Paul of Tarsus; all the rest of 
us are conservatives. The aim of the Reform movement in 
the nineteenth century was from its very start conservative. 
It meant, while it relaxed its hold upon the peripheral 
positions, to conserve the centre at all hazards. We shall 
probably still differ as to what is essential and what is 
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not. And some will seek to persuade us that the essentials 
cannot be defended unless the line of defence is widened 
and ramparts are erected on all sides. Before the citadel of 
our faith is reached, there must be outer forts. Certain it 
is that the negative, destructive aspect of our reformation is, 
among the younger generation, not raised in the atmosphere 
of German iconoclasm, giving way in this country to a 
positive, constructive, conservative attitude. Those who in 
Detroit (Conference of 1903) voted in favour of the main- 
tenance of the traditional sabbath, and who constituted the 
majority, were for the most part young men who freely 
admitted that the Sunday sabbath had proved a failure. 
We must seek to strengthen the Jewish consciousness 
and bring back the Jewish life which has almost disap- 
peared. There must be less of convenience, and more of 
duty; less wavering, and more firmness; less doubt, and 
more conviction. We must not be ashamed of Judaism, 
nor hide ourselves with it, nor apologize for it. If we 
mean to remain loyal to our religion, let us not put a 
lukewarm construction upon such loyalty, but be very 
earnest about it. Our homes must be opened wide to Jewish 
influences and Jewish associations. The board about which 
we gather must once more be hallowed by prayer and 
thanksgiving. The sabbath eve cheer must be revived 
and the queen sabbath re-enthroned, in the home at all 
hazards. A tone of seriousness must enter our households, 
and frivolity disappear from them; our very mirth must 
be softened and subdued. The “ Hebrew School” must be 
reopened. Our Saturday and Sunday sessions are not 
sufficient for building up in our children a strong Jewish 
consciousness. Every Jewish boy and girl should be taught 
to read the Scriptures in the original. Daily sessions, an 
hour or two after school-hours, are an imperative necessity. 
Those of maturer age must be organized into clubs for study 
along Jewish lines. The synagogue must be open daily— 
not in order to be turned into a concert- or lecture-hall, 
but to be used for legitimate, serious, Jewish purposes. 
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There is no reason why the merchant or the wage-earner 
should not give a half-hour in the morning and a half-hour 
in the evening to his devotions, on his way to and from his 
place of business. The pulpit must be reconsecrated and 
devoted exclusively to its own purposes. We have a mul- 
titude of able and eloquent preachers ; let us have, in the 
larger centres at least, thoroughly trained and competent 
leaders of Jewish thought, men who shall give their time 
and energy to serious meditation, and who, by the wisdom 
of their judgment, the weight of their scholarship, the 
breadth of their culture, the holiness of their life, shall 
inspire confidence in their counsel and guidance. The 
world admires individuality, character, colour. The Jew 
who will be firm enough to be himself will command 
respect, and the rabbi who will be firm enough to be 
the Jew will command attention. 

The pure historicism which tears up but does not build, 
which places a relative value upon all events in history, 
and discerns absoluteness nowhere, which, perchance, knows 
the beginnings of movements but not their ends, which, in 
short, seeks for cause and neglects the meaning, must be 
given up. Jewish doctrine must be reformulated, re- 
stated in the terms of all the newer knowledge—not 
capitulate to every pseudo-science and pseudo-philosophy, 
but hold its own and defend its position with the weapons 
which true science and true philosophy will readily furnish. 
The Jewish creed is, after all, very simple. “All this is 
everlastingly true and established with us, that he is the 
Lord our God, and there is none beside him, and we are 
Israel his people.” One God, man created in his image, 
and Israel his anointed servant—such is the sum of our 
religion, upon which all the rest is but a commentary. 
The One God is necessarily a holy, spiritual being, inhabiting 
eternity and diffusing his glory throughout the world, its 
King and Sovereign. Man, created in the image of God, 
can never stray altogether away from his Maker, with 
whom he may commune in prayer, and who, though a 

3 Nua 
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stern Judge, is also a loving, forgiving Father, who causes 
his children to share in his own everlasting life. Israel, 
the chosen servant of God, his prophet and apostle, is at 
once the organ of divine revelation and the redeemer of 
mankind, by whose agency the kingdom of God shall come, 
and about whom all humanity shall unite in acknowledging 
the sovereignty of the divine will. In Israel the divine 
presence indwells; through Israel the divine purpose is to 
be realized. Israel’s prerogative is a high one, but so also 
her duty. She must conquer the world for the kingdom 
of God. Such is the meaning of her dispersion; such that 
of her martyrdom. She is the Mother-Church founded by 
God—like him in and for the world, but not of it. She 
must lend no ear to the allurements of the hour, her eye 
fixed upon her future triumph, her mind dwelling upon 
that day on which she accepted the priesthood of the Most 
High. The Roman Catholic Church answered the hostile 
movements of the nineteenth century with the dogma of the 
infallibility of her head. Israel, with equal firmness, must 
meet the Anti-Semitism of the day with the unequivocal 
reaffirmation of her divine election. 

The centrifugal tendencies of the assimilationist pro- 
gramme have resulted in placing our corporate existence 
in a condition ad interim waiting for the last man to 
desert us. “I shall not die, but live!”—in these ancient 
words the newer formula expresses itself. We shall live, 
not as stragglers behind the movements of the world, nor as 
counterfeits of the world’s realities, nor as footnotes to the 
world’s texts. We shall live in a world of thought of our 
own making, for the sake of which alone Providence has 
ordained that we continue our separate existence. We 
shall live the Jewish life, for which we must be prepared to 
make sacrifices, believing as we do that only through that 
life may we find favour in the sight of God and man, and 
realize whatever potencies there lie in us as children of God. 


Max L. Marao.is. 
Berkeley, Cal., U.S. A. 
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ALLGEMEINE EINLEITUNG IN DIE JUDISCHE 
LITERATUR DES MITTELALTERS. 


(Concluded from Vol. XVII, p. 369.) 


ANHANG A. 
LitERATUR, QUELLEN. 


Hier folgen in der Regel nur die -blossen Titel (selten eine 
Bemerkung dazu) der bereits benutzten Schriften mit Anschluss der 
aus der letzten Zeit zu meiner Kenntnis gelangten und beachtenswert 
erschienenen4, nach den MHauptrubriken und _ untergeordneten 
Gesichtspunkten der Einleitung, chronologisch geordnet; jedoch 
sind die Schriften eines Autors stets unter der ersten zusammenge- 
stellt mit Ausnahme von Rubrik VII. 

Bei der Ausarbeitung dieses Anhangs sowie der neu redigirten, teils 
aus Jew. Literature tibersetzten Partie (XVII, 354 ff.) dieser Abhand- 
lung und der Correctur der ganzen Arbeit bin ich meiner Freundin, 
Frl. ADELINE GOLDBERG, fiir ihren bewihrten Beistand zu Dank 
verpflichtet. 


I. SOCIALES. 
a. SKLAVEREI (S. 309). 


1. Mie’gii, Jo. Cas. Constitutiones Servi Hebr. ex Scriptura et Rabbi- 
nor. monumentis collectae nec non cum caeteris gentium con- 
suetudinibus hinc inde collatae. Herbornae 1735 (Kécher II, 
198). 

2. Mielziner. Das Verhiltnis der Sklaven etce.... 1859 (auch 
englisch ?). 

3. Gottheil. Moses versus slavery ... 1861. 


1 Es versteht sich von selbst, dass ich manches nur aus Catalogen und 
Citaten, also mitunter unvollstindig, angemerkt habe, namentlich aus 
den allerletzten Jahren, in welchen diese Einleitung zum Abdruck kam.— 
Format 8° ist nicht angegeben. 
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4, Cahn, Zadoc. L’Esclavage selon la Bible et le Talmud. In “Rapport 
de l’Annuaire Isr.” 1867. 
48, — Die Sklaverei nach Bibel und Talmud (aus d. Franzés. iibers. 
von J. Singer). Prag 1888.—Sklaverei, hebr., mit Noten von 
S. Fuchs, Krakau 1892 (IV und 84 $.). 
. Griinebaum, E. Die Sklaven nach rabb. Gesetze. In Geiger, jiid. 
Zeitsch., X, 1872, S. 26-45. 
. Slavery among Hebrews (American Jews’ Annual 1885 ?). 
. Griinfeld, R. Die Stellung der Sklaven bei den Juden nach bibl. 
u. talmudischen Quellen... 1886 (38 S.). 
. Winter, J. Die Stellung der Sklaven bei den Juden etc. nach 
talmud. Quellen... 1886. 
. André, Tony. L’Esclavage chez les anciens Hébreux. Geneve, 


1893 (197 pp-)- 


b. GEMEINDEWESEN (S. 310). 


. Frankel, Z. Die Gemeindeordnung nach talmud. Rechte. In 
Monatsschr. f. Gesch. u. Wiss. d. Jud. 1853. 

. Weinberg. Die Organisation der jiid. Ortsgemeinden in der 
talmud. Zeit (Monatsschr. f. Gesch. u. Wiss. d. Jud., 1897, 8. 678 ff.). 

. Levinson, Josua. Seiwa DYDD (Vorsteher in Israel) 1. Jakob 
Koppel Theben (? {3990), Warschau 1899 (95 S.). 

3. Nickel, J. Die Wiederherstellung des Gemeindewesens nach dem 
baby]. Exil (Bibl. Studien, herausg. v. O. Bardenhewer, V. Bd., 
2.u. 3. Heft). Freiburg i. B. 1900 (XV, 228 S.). 

. Carlebach. Die rechtlichen und socialen Verhiltnisse der jiid. 
Gemeinden Speyer, Worms, Mainz, von ihren Anfingen bis zur 
Mitte des 14. Jahrh. Frankfurt a. M. 1901. 

. Gemeindewesen und Organisation, in Scherer: Beitrige zur Ge- 
schichte d. Judenrechts im Mittelalter. Leipzig 1901 (671 S.); 
vgl. Monatsschr., 1902, S. 392. 

16. (Gemeindewesen, Rabbiner) s. M. Ginsburger, Elie Schwab, Rabbin 
de Haguenau (Rev. Et. J. 44, 1902, p. 111). 

7. Sellin, E. Zur Entstehungsgeschichte der jiid. Gemeinden (be- 
sprochen von Vetter in der Theolog. Quartalschr. 1902 und in 
Theolog. Studien u. Krit. 1902 von J. W. Rothstein), 


c. SOCIALISMUS. 


. Chevrat Rachmanim. Mantua 1579. MS. Br. Mus. Add. 26926; 
Margoliouth, List p. 80. 

. Buchholz, P. Die Familie in rechtlicher und moral. Beziehung 
nach mosaisch-talmud. Lehre. Breslau 1867. 
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. Silberstein, M. Die soziale Frage und die mosaische Gesetzgebung 
(Vortrag). Miinsingen 1873. 

. Delitzsch, F. Jid. Handwerkerleben zur Zeit Jesu. Erlangen 
1879. 

. Léwy, Jos. Unsere Chewra Kadischa’ aus Anlass des Jahresfestes. 
Gr. Kanizsa 1879. 

. Rost, L. Zur Berufsthitigkeit der Juden. Gegen d. Vorwurf ihrer 
Arbeitsscheu. Alzey 1880. 

. Bloch, J. S. Der Arbeiterstand bei den palistin. Griechen u. 
Rémern. 1882. 

. Statuten der Genossenschaft in Cremona vom Jahre 1583. Aus 
MS. Halberstam 217, in der Zeitschr. }*ONN III, 1887, S. 214- 
220. 

. Gollancz, Herm. The dignity of labour as taught in the Talmud. 
In Asiatic Quarterly Review, Juli-Oct. 1891. 

. Weinberg. Die Almosenverwaltung d. jiid. Ortsgemeinden. in 
Israel. Monatsschr. (Beilage z. Jiid. Presse) 1893, S. 2, 7, 10, 
23, 35. 

. Vogelstein, H. Die Landwirtschaft in Palastina z. Z. der 
Mischna. 1. Teil: Getreidebau. Berlin 1894, m. 1 Taf. 

. Rosenzweig, Ad. Geselligkeit und Geselligkeitsfreuden in Bibel 
u. Talmud. Berlin 1895. 

. Lehmann, J. Assistance publique et privée d’aprés l'antique 
législation juive. Rev. Et. J. 1896, actes et confér. I-XX XVIII. 

. Lambert, Eliézer. La solidarité sociale d’aprés la morale juive. 
Conférence. Paris 1899 (20 p.). 

. Day, E. Social life of the Hebrews. Nimmo 1go1 (VIII, 255 pp.). 

33. Grunwald, M. Juden als Rheder und Seefahrer. Berlin 1902 
(13 8.). 

. Moses, J. Das Handwerk unter den Juden. Vortrag, geh. im 
Verein selbstiindiger Handwerker jiid. Glaubens. Berlin 1902 
(25 8.). 

. Guttmann, Jul. Anzeige neuerer Schriften iiber Zustiinde der 
Juden in Russland, Galizien und London. Von verschiedenen 
Autoren in Monatsschr. f. Gesch. u. Wissensch. d. Judent. 1904 
(S. 627-35). 

36. Kayserling, M. Sumptuary Laws. In Mitteilungen der Gesellsch. 
fiir jiidische Volkskunde, Hamburg 1904, Heft 13. 


1 xwnp man ist Nachahmung der deutschen ‘‘ Totenbriiderschaften ” ; 
Im. Léw, a szegedi chewra 1887, S. 11 ff.; vgl. Zeitschr. fiir Gesch. d. Jud. 
in Deutschl. II, 396. 
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II, RECHT (S. 314). 


(Eherecht s. unten Abt. IIT.) 


. Hahn, H. Ataraypara ludaeorum (Jiiden-Ordnung) ex iure Caesar. 
et Pontif. concinn. Helmest. 1661, 4° 

. Maschow. De iuribus Judaeorum. Wittenb. 1684, 4°. 

. Mascovius, Gfr. Diss. de censu iudaico; resp. Jo. Ludwig Uhlio. 
Gottingen 1735, 4° (First II, 334; Cat. Diss., p. 228). 

. Kayser, Jo. Fried., praes., Jac. Chrn. Klipstein, auct. resp. Comment. 
acad. de Autonomia Iudaeorum. Gissae 1739, 4°. 

. Stykius, S. Leges forenses mosaico cum jure rom. collatae. Lips. 
1745 (Catal. Kerler 185, 1892, n. 731). 

. Wedel-Jarisberg, F. W. F. v. Entwurf der biirgerlichen Gesetze 
der Juden nach Anleitung der heiligen Schrift. Kopenhagen 
1769, 8°. 

. (Anonymus.) Mos. peinl. Recht... Braunschweig u. Hildesheim 
1778. 

. Gmelin, C. G. Von den besonderen Rechten der Juden in peinlichen 
Sachen. Tiibingen 1785. 

. Vall, Christ, Armenrecht der Juden. Wetzlar 1787. 

. Gans, David. Grundziige des mos.talmud. Erbrechts (in Zunz, 
Zeitschr,, Berlin 1822). 

. Asser, Karl. Apologie de la peine de mort. Bruxelles 1828, 8°. 

. Bauer, Br. Die Principien der mos. Rechts- u. Religionsverf. (in 
Zeitschr. f. spekul. Theologie, Bd. II, Berlin 1837). 

. Friedenthal, M. B. Deduction des Eigenthumsrechts: Anthropol. 
Untersuchung nach bibl. Ansicht etc. der Hebriier. Berlin 1838. 

. Wessely, Wifg. Uber jiid. Kirche und jiid. Kirchenrecht (Litbl. d. 
Or. 1841, n. 12, 13). 

. Frankel, Z. Der gerichtliche Beweis nach talmudischem Recht. 
Berlin 1846. 

. — Ueber Oeffentlichkeit und Miindlichkeit des Gerichtsverfahrens 
nach mos.-talm. Rechte. 1844.— Zur Charakteristik d. talm. 
Rechtspflege. 1867.— Die Abschaffung der Todesstrafe vom 
mos.-talm. Standpunkte. 1868. (In Monatsschr. f. jiid. Gesch. 
u. Lit., herausgeb. von Z. Frankel.) 

. Keyzer, Sal. Diss. iurid. de Tutela Thalmud. Lugd. Bat. 1847. 

. Fassel, H. B. 58 ‘bY, Das mos.-rabb. Civilrecht. Wien 1852 ff., 
4 Bde (von denen 2 1856 erschienen, Bd. II, pag. 393-406: Das 
Sklavengesetz). 

. — Das mos.rabb. Gerichtsverfahren. Gr.-Kanizsa 1858. 
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. Fassel, H. B. ydym 105M, Das mos.-rabb. Strafgesetz u. straf- 
recht]. Gerichtsverfahren. Gr.-Kanizsa 1870. 

. Schnell, J. Das israel. Recht in seinen Grundziigen dargestellt. 
Basel 1853. 

. Duschak, Mor. Umriss des bibl.-talm. Synagogenrechts. Olmiitz 
1853. 

. — Das mos.-talm. Strafrecht. Gr.-Kanizsa 1870 (Zus. zu dem 
mos.-talm. Strafrecht in Beil, z. Ben Chananja, X, 315 ff.). 

. Mayer, S. Die Rechte der Israeliten, Athener und Romer etc. 
Leipzig 1862. Bd. II: Privatrecht 1866; Bd. III: Strafrecht 
1876. 

. Mortara, M. Jl matrimonio civile. Mantua 1864. 

. Kohler. Uher Todesstrafe in der Bibel. Leipzig 1869. 

. First, J. Das peinliche Rechtsverfahren im jiid. Alterthum. 
Heidelberg 1870 (48 S.). 

. Auerbach, Leop. Das jiid. Obligationenrecht nach den Quellen 
und mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung des rém. u. deutschen 
Rechts. 1. Bd.: Entwickelungsgesch. d. jiid. Rechts. Berlin 
1871 (XX, 625 S.). 


(S. 1-156: Umriss der Entwicklungsgesch. — Geiger, Zeitschr. 
X, 297, vermisst mit Recht ‘‘neben dem Willen, mit historischer 
Kritik zu verfahren,” eine pricis ausgesprochene Ansicht tiber die 
Quellen.) 


. Rabbinovicz, J. M. Législation criminelle du Talmud. Paris 
1876. 

. — Einleitung in die Gesetzgebung...des Thalmud (aus d. Fran- 
zésischen). Trier 1881. 

. Levi, Benedetto. Della pena di morte secondo lo spirito del diritto 
talmudico. Monografia Ebraica, Padova 1877 (54 p.). (Hebr. 
Titel PT NP'N; HB. XVII, 54.) 

. Rudermann, P. Wy indv, Statut der Strafgesetze, die durch die 
Strafrichter vollzogen werden. Hebr. mit deutsch. Ubertrag. u. 
mit Bemerkungen versehen. Warschau 1878. 

. Fernandez y Gonzales, Francisco (Schwiegersohn des Amador de 
los Rios). Istituciones juridicas del pueblo de Israel en los 
diferentes estados de la peninsula ibérica. Madrid 1881. 

. Bahr, O. Das Gesetz iiber falsche Zeugen nach Bibel u. Talmud. 
Inaug.-Diss., Berlin 1882. 

. Benamozegh. Delle fonti del diritto ebraico e del testamento del 
Ceid Samama. Liv. 1882. (Catal. Kauffmann 21, n. 171.) 

. Bissell, A. T. The law of asylum in Israel, histor. and critically 
examined. Leipz. 1884 (86 S8.). 
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37. 


Bloch, J. N. Zur Reform des Heimats- und Armutsrechts. Eine 
social-histor. Studie. Wien 1884. 


. Marz, Gust. Die Tétung Ungliubiger nach talmud.-rabbinischem 


Recht. Leipzig 1885. 


. Klein, S. Das Gesetz tiber das gerichtliche Beweisverfahren nach 


mosaisch-thalmud. Recht. Diss., Halle 1886 (41 S.). 


. Dalman, G. H. Jiid. Fremdenrecht. Karlsruhe 1886. 
. Nathanel. Das bibl.-talmud. Recht... 1888. 


2. Wolff, A. A. Das jiid. Erbrecht. Abhandlung, zugleich ein 


Beitrag zur bibl.-talmud. Exegese. Berlin 1888. 


3. Kohler, J. Uber Gewohnheitsrecht. In Zeitschr. fiir vergl. Rechts- 


wissenschaft VIII, Stuttgart 1889, S. 424-32 (gegen Snouck- 
Hugronje). 


. Schaffer, S. Das Recht u. seine Stellung zur Moral nach talmu- 


discher Sitten- u. Rechtslehre. Diss., Frankf. a. M. 1889 (46 S.). 


5. Bloch, Mos. Das mos.-talm. Recht. Budapest 1890. 


. — Die Civilprocess-Ordnung nach mos.-rabbin. Rechte. 1892. 
. — Das mos.-talm. Strafgerichtsverfahren. 1901. 
. — Die Vormundschaft nach mos.-talmud. Rechte. 1904. (In den 


Jahresberichten der Landesrabbinerschule in Budapest.) 


. Liwy, Adolf. Die Tugend- u. Sittenlehre des Talmud dargestellt in 


anziehenden Erziihlungen, mit besonderer Benutzung des im 
XI. Jahrh. vom beriihmten Gaon Rabbenu Nissim C. Jakob 
verfassten Werkes ‘Sefer Massioth, Buch der Begebenheiten.” 
Wien 1890, IV, 186. (Rev. Et. J., XXIII, 154.) 


50. Maimonides. Mischne Thora, Bd. IV: Das jiidische Civil- und 


Strafrecht. Aus dem Urtext ins Deutsche iibersetzt. Haigerloch 
1890. (Nur dieser Teil erschienen.) 


. Goitein, Ed. Das Vergeltungsprincip im bibl. u. talmud. Recht. 


Frankf. a. M. 1893. (Die Strafe erscheint nicht als Rache.) 


52. Simmons, S. M. The Talmudic Law of Agency. (In Jew. Qu., 


VIII, 1895-6, S. 611-31.) 


53. Farbstein, D. Das Recht der unfreien und der freien Arbeiter 


nach jiid.- talm. Recht, verglichen mit dem antiken, speciell m. 
d. rémischen Recht. Frankfurt a. M. 1896. 


54, Kalischer, Elias (Rabb. in Kopenhagen). Der Identititsbeweis 


fiir Personen u. Sachen durch Zeichen u. allgem. Erkennen nach 
dem Talmud (}30°D und jy Miy'38). Berlin 1897 (34 S.). 


. Mielziener, M. Legal maxims and fundamental laws of the Civil 


and Criminal Code(!) of the Talmud. Part I, Cincinnati 1898 
(37 8.). 

(Anhang zu “The Hebrew Union Coll.” Systematisch, aber 
nicht historisch ; Quelle : babyl. Talmud.) 
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. Mielziener, M. The rabbinical law of hereditary succession. 4, 
Cincinnati (1901 ?). 

. Frinkel, J. Uber Erbschaft tiberhaupt u. bei den Juden insbeson- 
dere. Warschau 1899 (86 S.). 

. Rapaport, M. W. Der Talmud u. sein Recht. Stuttgart 1900. 
Sonderabdruck aus Zeitschr. fiir vergl. Rechtswissenschaft, 
herausgeb. v. Prof. Kohler, Bde. XIV, XV, 1900, 1901. (Beurteilt 
von K. Frinkel in Monatsschr. 1902, S. 188-92.) 

59. — Die unerlaubte Handlung nach jiidischem Rechte. Stuttgart 
1903. 

. Weyl, H. Die jiid. Strafgesetze bei Flavius Josephus in ihrem 
Verhiltnis zu Schrift und Halacha (mit Einl.: Flavius Josephus 
iiber d. jiid. Gerichtshéfe und Richter). Berlin 1900. 

. Forster, G. Das mosaische Recht in seiner geschichtl. Entwicke- 
lung. Leipzig 1901 (91 S.). (Besprochen von P. Volz in 
Theolog. Litteraturzeitung 1901.) 

2. Hirsch (Rabb.). Der Erstgeborene nach mosaisch-talmud. Recht. 

1. Teil: Die Stellung, Rechte und Pflichten des Erstgeborenen 

(viterlicherseits), parallel zu der Primogenitur der andern Vélker 

dargestellt. Frankf. a. M. 1901 (55 S.). 


(Die Behauptung, dass das jiid. Recht nicht von andern beein- 
flusst worden sei, wird von N. M. Nathan (Oriental. Litztg. 1903, 
Col. 129) mit Recht zuriickgewiesen. ) 


. Scherer, J. E. Beitrige zur Geschichte des Judenrechts im 
Mittelalter mit besonderer Bedachtnahme auf die Linder der 
ésterreich.-ungar. Monarchie. 1. Bd.: Die Rechtsverhiltnisse 
der Juden in den deutsch-isterr. Lindern (671 S.). Leipzig 
Igo. 

. Meyer, Herbert. Entwertung und Eigentum im deutschen Fahrnis- 
recht. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des deutschen Fahrnisrechts 
und des Judenrechts im Mittelalter. Jena 1902. 


(Max Eschelbacher, Monatsschr. 1903, 8. 181-192, weist nach, 
wie der Verfasser durch Mangel an Riicksicht auf die jiid. Prozessord- 
nung das Hehlertum als im jiid. Rechte geltend annimmt.) 


5. Neubiirger, F. Das Sonderrecht der gemeinen Judenschaft zu 
Firth etc. im 18. Jahrh. I.: Das Verfassungsrecht, historisch- 
dogmatisch dargestellt. Fiirth-Niirnberg 1902 (48 8.; Revue 
Et. J. t. 45, p. 149). 

. Vogelstein, H. Notwehr nach mosaischem Recht. In Monatsschr. 
f. Gesch. u. Wiss. d. Jud. 1904, S. 513 ff. 
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III. FRAUEN (S. 316). 


a. EXE. 


. Richter, J. T. Von dem Rechte der jiidischen Ehen. Leipzig 


1779, 8°. 


. Drach, Paulus J. B. Du divorce dans la synagogue. Rome 1840, 8°. 
. Grassl. Das besondere Eherecht der Juden in Oesterreich. Wien 


1849. 


. Schloss. Die Dotalprivilegien der Jiidinnen. Giessen 1856. 
. Liw, L. Eherechtliche Studien. In Ben Chananja, Bd. II-V, 


1859-1862. 


. Frankel, Z. Grundlinien des mos.-talm. Eherechts. Leipzig 1860 


(Inhaltsauszug in seiner Monatsschr. 1860). 


. Geiger, A. Dispensation von der Schwagerehe und Weigerung der 


Unmiindigen (Chaliza und Méun). Jiid. Zeitschr. 1863, 8. 88-112. 


. Duschak, Mor. Mosaisch-talmud. Eherecht. Wien 1864; vergl.: 
.. Duschak, H. Bemerkungen zu M. Duschak’s “ Mos.-talmud. Ehe- 


recht.” In Ben Chananja VII, 952-3. 


. Friedberg, E. Zur Geschichte der Eheschliessung. Tiibingen 


1868. 


. Levi, Bened. 11 progetto Morelli sul divorzio e le leggi Talmudiche. 


In I] Vessillo 1878, p. 241. 


. Lichtschein, Ludw. Die Ehe nach mos.-talm. Auffassung und das 


mos.-talm. Eherecht. Leipzig 1879. 


. Bergel, J. Die Eheverhiiltnisse der alten Juden. Leipzig 1881. 
. Frankel, Emil. Das jiid. Eherecht nach dem Reichscivilehegesetz 


vom 6. Febr. 1875. Miinchen 1891 (X, 128 S.). 


. Weissbrodt, Karl. Gattenpflichten nach Bibel u. Talmud. Berlin 


1891 (173 §.). 


. Mielziener, M. Das jiid. Gesetz von der Ehe u. der Ehescheidung 


in alter u. neuerer Zeit... Cincinnati 1884. 


17. — Jewish law of marriage and divorce in ancient and modern 
times, and its relation to the law of the State. Cincinnati 1886, 
and New-York 1901. 

18. Amram, David Werner. The Jewish law of divorce according to 


Bible and Talmud. Philadelphia 1896 (224 8.). (Anzeige von 
Simmons in Jew. Quart. IX, 531, vgl. Rev. Et. J. XXXVI, 724.) 


b. STELLUNG UND ANSEHEN. 


(Uber die Literatur s, Hebr. Bibliogr. XIX, 9-82, Letterbode XII, 49 ; 
Charakteristik des deutschen Mittelalters, bei Zunz, Zur Gesch. 


S. 172-3.) 














19. 


20. 
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M. Steinschneider. Letteratura delle Donne. (Sonderabdruck aus 
“Tl Buonarroti,” Roma 1884, 68 S. kl. Fol.) 

— Die Frauen und die jiidische Litteratur. HB.1858. Alpha- 
betisches Verzeichnis von Autoren. HB. XIX, 33. 


(Es folgt hier eine Fortsetzung jenes Verzeichnisses. — Sulzbach 
(Dichterklinge 1873, S. 177) will auch im Schluss von Josef Sabara’s 
Dyiwrw ‘D eine Verherrlichung der Frauen sehen, s. dagegen HB. 
XIII, 114. Hingegen ist die mit jenem Buche gedruckte hebr. 
Bearbeitung der ‘‘Matrone von Ephesus” (vergl. die Hebr. 
Ubers. 969) jedenfalls eine Satire gegen die Frauen. Uber 
F. Delitzsch’s Ansichten, die Frauen in der Bibel betreffend, s. 
Deutsche Israelitische Zeitung, herausg. in Regensburg, 20. Jahrg. 
No. 28, 9. Juli 1903.) 


« Carmoly, E. Im israel. Volksblatt 1857; Engl. in Jew. Chron. 
. — “Oholiba.” 1863. 
. Stein, Leop. Das jiidische Weib (aus d. Englischen). In Zeitschr. 


Freitagabend, Probenummer, 26. November 1858; 1859, N. 35, 
36; 1860, Lieferung 1-6. 


. Karpeles, G. Die Frauen der (sic) jiid. Literatur. Vortrag. 


1871 (27 S.). 


. Kurrein, Ad. Die Frau im jiid. Volke. Vortrag. 1884. 2. Aufl., 


Bilin 1901 (33 S.). ZfHB., VI, 106. 


. Mosse, B. (Rabb. in Avignon) Histoire des femmes de l’antiquité 


judaique. (Préface 4 Dom Pedro, “ Poésies Hébr. Provengales ” 
1891, p. xiii, note.) 


. Carronge (?), A. La femme dans!’Ancien Testament. Thése. Mont- 


auban 1897 (74 pp.). 


. Koestveld, C. E. van. Die Frau in der Bibel. Aus dem Hollan- 


dischen von Kohlschmidt. Leipzig 1898 (334 S.). 


. Peritz, Izmar. Woman in the Ancient Hebrew Cult. Reprinted 


from the Journal of Biblical Literature (1898, 2nd Part). 
Syracuse 1898. 


. Viau, Raph. Les femmes d’Israél. Paris (avant 1898, anti- 


sémitique). 


. Passigli, Ugo. La donna ebrea. Trieste, typogr. Morterra, 1899 


(18 p.). (Estratto dal Corriere israelitico, anno XXXVII.) 


. Aguilar, Gr. Les femmes d’Israél etc. Traduit par 4A. Marsdon. 


Paris 1900. 


. Bloch, Isaac. Le judaisme et la femme. Nancy 1901 (20 p.). 
. Cleeve, L. Woman and Moses. London 1902. 
. Zirndorf,"Henry. Some Jewish women (270 pp. ; Jew. Publication 


Society of America). 
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12. 


13. 


IV. GEBRAUCHE (S. 317). 


a. ALLGEMEINES }, 


. Gebrduche (0°373) von Ferrara 1587. MS. Halb. 140 (Hirschfeld 


n. 463). 


. Recueil des lois, coutumes et usages observés par les Juifs de Metz. 


Traduit (1742). (Rev. Et. J., XII, 288.) 


. Unterrichter, A. Die Kinder Israels oder religidse Gebriuche der 


Juden. Wien 1820. 


. Briick, M. Die rabbin. Ceremonial-Gebriuche in ihrer Entstehung 


und geschichtlichen Entwickelung. Breslau 1837. (Soll unter 
Mitwirkung von A. Geiger verfasst sein.) 


. — Pharis. Volkssitten und Ritualien in ihrer Entstehung und 


Entwickelung. Frankf. a. M. 1840. 


. Levisohn, Abr. BNA “NPD. Berlin 1846 (Gleiwitz 1857).— 


Plagiat Finkelstein (minder vollstiindig). Wien 1851. 


. Geiger, Salomo (ilterer Bruder des Abraham G.). mibap 935, Ritus 


hauptsiichlich der Gebete. Frankf. a. M. (4 Hefte bis 1862). 


. Coen, R. M. Costumi degli Israeliti di Russia e Polonia. Parma 


1890. 


. Schuhl, Moise. Nos usages religieuses: Souvenirs d’enfance. Paris 


1896 (42 S., 9 Abschnitte nach den Festen des Jahres). 


. Danon, A. Les superstitions des Juifs ottomans. In Actes du XI°¢ 


Congrés (1897). Paris 1898-99. 


. Epstein, A. Die Wormser Minhagbiicher. (In Gedenkbuch Kaut- 


mann 1900.) 

Bichler, A. Sitten und Gebriiuche in Ofen. (Ungarisch in Ge- 
schichte der Juden in Pest 1901.) 

Meyer, Abr. Etude sur la communauté israélite de Tlemcen et 
de ses anciens chefs religieux. Alger 1902 (X+151 p.). 


(Tel est le titre de la couverture, mais a l’intérieur on lit: 
“Etude des meurs actuelles des Israélites de Tlemcen, précédée 
d’une notice compléte sur Rabbenon Ephraim Al-Nagoua, dit le 
Rab., etc.” Rev. Et. J. 45, 148.) « 


13 b. Schwab, M. Du Folklore de l’Orient. (In Journ. Asiat. 1902, 


t. XIX, p. 536-550. — Hauptsiichlich Abergliubisches bei Juden 
in Afrika.) 


1 Die alten O27, auch jiidisch-deutsch, mehr liturgisch, in einer Menge 
von Ausgaben (Catal. Bodl. etc.), sind hier iibergangen. 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 
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b. BESONDERES. 


Wibel, Jo. Chr. Erklirung iiber die bei den Juden gewéhnliche 
Benennung einer Hochzeit “Brauloft”. (Friih aufgelesene 
Friichte 1738, Bd. 3, S. 93.) 

Perles, Josef. Die jiidische Hochzeit in nachbiblischer Zeit. Fine 
archaeologische Studie (Sonderabdr. aus dem IX. Jahrg. der 
Frankelschen Monatsschrift). Leipzig 1860 (24 §.). 

Die medicinische Literatur der Circumcision ist zusammengestellt 
in A. Glassberg: “Die Beschneidung in ihrer geschichtlichen, 
ethnographischen, religidsen und medicinischen Bedeutung”. 
Unter Mitwirkung von Prof. Dr. M. Steinschneider, J. Stein- 
schneider, Pastor J. Rauchstein, Dr. W. Kimpf, Dr. A. Malter, 
A. Glassberg und den DDr. med. Kehlberg, Léwe und Rawitzki. 
Berlin 1896 (XXXII u. 355 S.). — Die medic. Literatur S. XXXI- 
XXXII. 

Harsu, M. Circumcizia la ewrai. Bucarest 1891. (Sonderabdruck 
aus M. Schwarzfeld’s Anuar Penton Israeliti, XIV, p. 15-50.) 

Giebt zuletzt eine alphabetisch geordnete ‘‘ Literatura” von 144 
Autoren. Die ‘‘benutzte Literatur” bei Glassberg S. 40 zahlt 
6 Schriften, die vielseitigsten sind : J. Bergson, Die Beschneidung, 
Berlin 1844, und G. Brecher, D. B., Wien 1845, nebst Anhang: Die 
Beschn, d. Araber u. Muhammedaner, von M. Steinschneider, 
letztere auch mit Zusitzen in Glassberg S. 239-69, u. Sonderab- 
druck. Vgl. auch meinen Artikel “Schriften tiber Medicin in 
Bibel u. Talmud” aus Wien. Klin. Rundschau 1896, n. 25, 
Sonderabdruck 8S. 1. Fortsetzung in Zeitschr. f. Hebr. Bibl. IT. 
22 u. folgende Jahrgg. 


Kohn, Samuel [iiberklebt Kahan]. m3 MX. Die Geschichte 


der Beschneidung bei den Juden von den iltesten Zeiten bis auf 


die Gegenwart. Krakau 1903 (230 S.). (Angezeigt von Dr. med. 
Preuss in Zeitschr. f. Hebr. Bibliogr. 7. Jahrg., 8. 2.) 


(BEGRABNIS- UND TRAUER-GEBRAUCHE.) 


Gejer, Martin. De Ebraeorum luctu... Lips. 1656 (s. ZfHB., II, 
14. — Almanzi 893: Gleier!). 

Nicolai, Jo. De sepulchris Hebr. Lugd. Bat. 1706, 4°. 

Xaver, Fr. Uber die abergliubischen Gebriuche der Juden in 
der Zeit von dem Sterben bis zum Begraben. (Lateinisch und 
Deutsch.) Hamburg 1720, 4°. 

Hoffmann, Leon. Diss. de Hebragor. cura sepeliendi mortuos. 
Jena 1726, 4°. 

Hoffmann, J. C. De pietate gentilium et Ebraeor. in defunctos. 


8.1. 1757, 4° 


RARY OF - 


Vv UNION 
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24. Altschul. Kol Kore, Sendschreiben tiber das Verfahren mit den 
Sterbenden. Prag 1846. 

25. Perles, J. Die Leichenfeierlichkeiten im nachbiblischen Juden- 
thum, eine archaeologische Studie (Separat-Abdruck aus dem 
X. Jahrg. der Frankel’schen Monatsschr.). Breslau 1861 (32 S.). 

26. Grundt. Die Trauergebrauche der Hebrier. Leipzig 1868 (HB. 
TX, 37). 

27. Landau, W. Ritus d. Begribnisse. Leipzig 1875. 

28. Sonntag. Todtenbestattung, 1878 (darin S. 191 ff.: Todt bei den 
Juden). 

29. Rabbinowicz, J. Der Todtenkultus bei den Juden. Frankf. a. M. 
1889 (66 S.). 

80. Aktenstiicke iiber die friihe Beerdigung der Toten. (In L. Geiger, 
Zeitschrift f. Geschichte der Juden in Deutschland 188g, III, 
211 ff. — Die erste Schrift dagegen ist das bekannte Sendschrei- 
ben von Markus Herz 1787-8.) 

31. Kiichenmeister. Die Todtenbestattung der Bibel und die Feuer- 
bestattung. Stuttgart 1893 (X u. 163 S.). 

32. Rothschild, A. Unsterblichkeitsglaube und Auferstehungsglaube 
kein Hindernis fiir Feuerbestattung. (In Jiid. Literaturbl. n. 34, 
XXII. Jahrg. 1893.) 

33. Bender. Beliefs, rites and customs of the Jews, connected with 
death, burial and mourning. (Jew. Qu. Rev. VI, 1893-4, pp. 317 ff., 
664 ff., VIL.) 

34. André, L. Le culte des morts chez les Hébreux. Nimes 1895 
(54 pp.). 

35. Klotz, M. Krankenbesuch und Trauergebriiuche nach Bibel und 
Talmud. Eine tibersichtliche und leicht fassliche Zusammen- 
stellung nach den bibl. u. talmud. Quellen. Frankfurt (?) 
1901 (22 p.). 

36. Rabbinowicz, H. OM NN, Vortrige fiir das Trauerhaus, nebst 
Anhang: Grabschrift (alles hebr.). Frankf. a. M. 1902 (59 S., 
ZfHB. VI, 130). 


V. BILDUNG UND ERZIEHUNG? (S. 320). 


(Die Aufzihlung von Autoren bei Fiirst, im Litbl. VIII, 102 A, 
196-7 (=Literaturgesch. 8. 66 ?) ist ein Abdruck aus Wolf, Bibl. hebr., 


1 Es giebt auch einige Schriften tiber dieses Thema in Bezug auf Arater, 
wie F. Wiistenfeld, Die Akademian der Araber und ihre Lehrer, Géttingen 
1837. — Veth, De institutis Arabum erud. etc., Amstetdam 1843. — 
Haneberg, Die Schule und die Lehrw. etc., Mttnchen 1850. — Fell, Entwicke- 
lung und héheres Unterrichtsw. bei den Muhammedanern, Kéln 1883. 
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und der Nachtrag, daselbst IX, 711 A, 961 aus Kécher. Es fehlt: 
Odhelius, Synagoga bifrons, bei Kécher p. 168; First, Bibl. Jud. 


II, 


. Rhenferdius, Jacob. Archisynagogus odiosus autocraticus. Frane- 


iat 


7) 


~] 


13. 


14. 


17. 


18. 


45.) 


querae 1687. 

. Fridericus, Val., praes., Joh. David Schieferdecker resp. auct., Dissert. 
philol. De titulis doctorum Judaicorum. Lipsiae 1692, 4°. 

. Lenzius, Leonhard Jo., praes., August Miller, resp., De privilegiis 
literatorum in gente Hebraea. Vitemb. 1700. 

. Heubnerus, Jo. Leon., praes., Jo. Mich. Stockius, resp. Ex Historia 
Orientali O'73y Naw Sive de academiis Ebraeorum. Vitemb. 
1703, 4°. 

. Zornii, Petri. Diss. de scholis publicis quas antiqui Judaei etc. 
Ploenae 1716. 

. Auerswald, Jo. Ern. ab, praes., Jo. Godofr. Ertel, resp. De Rabbinis 
et gradibus honorum litterariis apud Ebraeos usitatis. Vitemb. 


1719. 


. Salpius, Dan. Conrad. De scholis ac synagogis Hebraeorum. 


Berolini 1728, 4°. 


. Dassovius, Theod. (Resp. Dav. Gertmann). Infantem Hebraeum 


liberaliter educatum, h. e. “‘ wie die alten Israeliten ihre Kinder 
erzogen haben.” Vitemb. 1735, 4°. 
. Sperbach, C. Guil. Academ. Jabnensem etc. Vitemb. 1740. 


. Hill, Wilh. Gedanensis, Commentatio de Hebraeorum Rabbinis 


seu Magistris. Jenae 1741, 4°. (Cat. Bodl. p. 1040; Fiirst I, 
393: Hille.) 


. Wahner, Andreas Ge. De eruditione Judaeorum. Gétt. 1741, 


4°. 


. Wolff, Chrn. Gottlob. Dissert. philol. de promotione Judaeorum 


academica. Lipsiae 1741, 4°. 

Bosseck, Jo. Gottlieb. De D°3N, professoribus extraordinariis in 
academiis Judaeorum. Lipsiae 1745, 4°. 

Norrelius, Andreas. Diatyposis Academiarum apud Hebraeos in 
qua tituli multitudines docentium ... memorantur etc. Upsala 
1746. (ZfHB. 1900, S. 14, n. 298, u. 1904, S. 30.) 


. Sperbach, C. G. Programma de discipulis sapientum hebraeis. 


Vitemb. 1749, 4°. 


. — Progr. quo discipulor. sap. hebr. virtutes ex capitibus Patrum 


recensentur... ib. 1755. ; 
Kade, Joh. Godofr. Guil. De DD3n vynbn in academiis Judaeo- 
rum, nostri aevi magistris non absimilibus. Lipsiae 1756. 
Wilke, Aug. Lebrecht. Sollemnis magistrorum promotio in Judaeo- 
rum academiis celebrata. Vitemb. 1758. 


VOL. XVII. ~ 00 
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19. 


20. 


Ziehl, Jo. Conr. Dissertatiuncula de schola Jabnensi, celeberrima 
quondam Judaeorum academia. Altorfii 1760, 4°. 

Diimor, P. C. De scholis et academiis vet. hebraeorum, diss. 
Wirceburgi 1782, 4°. (Nicht bei First, B. J. I, 214, aber III, 514 
unter Ge. Fr. Wiesner derselbe Titel: Heidelb. 1782, 4°.) 


. Wagner, Jo. G. Epist. gratulat. de 37 N19, i.e. de reverentia 


magistro debita ex Rabbinor. placitis. Leipz., 4°. (17. Jahrh., 
nur bei Fiirst, B. J. III, 429.) 


. Frankel. Die geistliche Amtsbefiihigung u.s. w. (In Jahrbuch 


f. Gesch. d. Juden I., Leipzig 1860, 8. 139-67.) 


3. Marcus. Zur Schulpidagogik des Talmud. Berlin 1866 (55 S.). 
. Reich. Pidagog. Grundsiitze der alten Hebriier. (In Homil. 


Beil. zu Ben Chananja. Szegedin 1866-7, S. 11 ff.) 


5. Falkenheim. Der Lehrer im Talmud. (In Achawa Jahrg. II, 


1866, S. 56-68.) 


. Goldberg, N. Uber Entstehung des Titels Morenu. Berlin 1869. 
27. Gelder, Elia van. Die Volksschule des jiid. Alterthums. Berlin 1872. 


(Das Schriftchen leidet an Mangel historischer Kritik ; moderne 
Begriffe werden alten Berichten untergeschoben. Simon b. 
Schetach soll ‘‘éffentliche Nationalschulen” in Jerusalem ge- 
griindet haben (S. 5). In Bethar sollen 4co Volksschulen existirt 
haben mit Schiileranzahlen, die wir hier tibergehen (S. 7). Der 
Verf. gesteht wenigstens, dass das jiid. Altertum keine Midchen- 
schule kenne (S. 8). Die Grundrisse der Geometrie u. s. w. durften 
selbstverstindlich (!) den Schiilern nicht unbekannt bleiben (S. 17). 
S. 25 ff. handelt von m0n, pprs, x WN.) 


. Duschak, M. Schulgesetze und Methodik der alten Israeliten 


nebst geschichtl. Anhang. Wien 1872. 


. Giidemann. Das jiid. Unterrichtswesen wihrend der spanisch- 


arab. Periode. Wien 1873 (s. HB. XIV, 16 ff., 37 ff.). 


. Rapaport, S. L. pywobnn py oxann 7. (In der Zeitschrift 


anwn V, Wien 1874, S. 195.) 


. Marcus, S. Die Padagogik des isr. Volkes von der Patriarchenzeit 


bis auf den Talmud. Wien 1877. 


2. Astruc, A. L’enseignement chez les anciens juifs. (Separat- 


Abzug ?) 1881 (30 S.). 


. Blach-Gudenberg. Das Pidagogische im Talmud. Halberstadt 


1881. 


. Strassburger. Geschichte der Erziehung und des Unterrichts 


nebst Bibliographie der jiidischen Pidagogik. Stuttgart 1885. 
(Besprochen von mir in Deutsche Litztg. 1886, S. 149.) 


. Singer, Isr. Pflichten israelit. Schulminner etc. 1. Heft, 16°, 


Sarospatak 1889 (XII und 48 S.). 
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. Singer, Isr. Erziehungslehre fiir Israeliten mit einem Vorwort 
gegen Rohling’s Talmudjuden .. . ? (Catal. Kaempf, N. 4, n. 
1088). 

. Wiesen, J. Geschichte und Methodik des Schulwesens im talmu- 
dischen Altertum. Strassburg 1892 (VI und 49 S.). 

. Scheinhaus, Leon. 1095) 1955 Lernen und Lehren. Eine cultur- 
histor. Studie. Zur Gesch. des Unterrichtsw. bei d. Juden in 
friiheren Zeiten. Krakau 1895. 

. Stein, Salomo. Schulverhiltnisse. Erziehungslehren u. Unterrichts- 
meth. im Talmud. Zwei Vortrige. Frankfurt 1901 (37 S.). 

. Steinhardt, M.M. Der Unterricht unserer Jugend, ein Mahnwort. 
Bamberg 1901. 

. Bacher, W. Das altjiidische Schulwesen. (Vorlesung, geh. Januar 
1902. In Jahrbuch f. jiid. Gesch. und Litt. Bd. VI, 1903, S. 48-81.) 


(Ein populirer Vortrag, welcher die Eigentiimlichkeit und 
Entwickelung der Lehranstalten nicht systematisch erschépft. 
sondern durch Sentenzen und Anekdoten charakterisirt, im Ganzen 
mehr die Tendenz als die Formen und Einrichtungen der Anstalten 
ins Auge fasst. S. 68 wird ein Aberglaube, welcher in zufallig von 
Kindern geiiusserten Versen Divinisationen sah (Kledomantie, s. 
Bouché-Leclercq, ‘‘La Divination dans lAntiquité”) als ‘‘sinn- 
reiche Deutung” dargestellt. S. 74 wird der 119. Psalm als das 
‘‘pnoetische Programm” der altjiidischen Schule bezeichnet, ohne 
anzudeuten, dass er eine Compilation sein diirfte.) 


42. Mandl, B. Das jiid. Schulwesen in Ungarn unter Kaiser Josef II. 
Frankf. a. M. 1903. 

43. Weyl, Ad. Die Bedeutung des Hauses im alt-testamentl. Erzieh- 
ungsplan. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Paidagogik. (Aus 
Festschrift zum 50jihr. Bestehen der Unterrichtsanstalten der 
Religionsgesellsch.) Frankf. a. M. 1903 (IV, 27 S.). 


VI. KUNST. 
a. Musix (S. 325)?. 


1. Altere Literatur bei Joh. Nic. Forkel. Allgemeine Literatur der 
Musik. Leipzig 1792, S. 33. 

2. Steinschneider. Jew. Literature, p. 337, § 18 A. 48; Alfarabi, 8.79; 
Die hebr. Ubersetzungen, S. 855. ; 


1 Arabische Schriften tiber Musik erwihnt Haji Khalfa ITI, 616 (VII. 
760). Uber arabische Musik schrieb Kosegarten. Einiges hietet Cousse- 
maker, Histoire de Harmonie au moyen Age. Paris 1852. 


002 
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. Der Talmud tiber Schauspiel, Musik und Gesang. (Ben Chananja 
1861, S. 37.) 

. Cohen. (In Papers read at the Exhibition 1880, p. 80, iiber Musik, 
mit Noten.) 

5. Birnbaum, Ed. Jiid. Musiker am Hofe von Mantua (1542-1648). 
Wien 1893. 

3. Steinthal. Jiid. Melodien. Allg. Zeit. d. Jud. 1894. 

. Ackermann. (In Winter und Wiinsche, Die jiid. Lit. Bd. 3, Trier 
1896; s. meine Anzeige in Deutsche Litztg.) 

’. Breslauer, Emil. Sind originale Synagogen- u. Volksmelodien ge- 
schichtlich nachweisbar? Vortrag. Leipzig 1898, 12° (76 S.). 

9. Praetorius, Fr. Die Ubernahme der frihmittelalterlichen Neumen 
durch die Juden. Ein Nachwort zu meiner Schrift “ Uber die 
Herkunft der hebr. Accente.”” Berlin 1902 (22 S.).— 8. 9 gegen 
Gaster (Journal R. As. Society 1901, p. 583 ff.), der die Sache 
umkehrt: p. 586 ‘It is impossible for one moment that the 
Jews would have borrowed anything (!) from the Church, and 
still less that they would introduce anything into the Synagogue 
that was a direct copy and imitation from the Gospels;” 
wogegen Pr. 8. 10: ‘Ist es denn aber wirklich von vornherein 
so undenkbar, dass die Juden verniinftig genug waren, von den 
Nationen, mit denen sie zusammenlebten, und in erster Linie 
von den Griechen, allerlei Culturelemente aufzunehmen ? u.s. w.” 
— Sie kénnen die N. der Evangelien unter dem héheren Gesichts- 
punkte der griechischen Schreibkunst betrachtet haben. Die 
Synagogenrollen haben keine Accente, und die hebr. Vokale 
stammen von den Syrern.— Ueber Entlehnung von Kirchen- 
musik handelt Joel Sirkes in einem Gutachten, s. Hebr. Bibl. 
XV, 126A 1. Vgl. auch Dukes, Litbl. IV, 451. 

10. Gressmann, H. Musik und Musikinstrumente im alten Testament. 
Eine religionsgesch. Studie (= Religionsgesch. Versuche u. 
Vorarbeiten, herausgeb. von Alb. Dieterich u. Rich. Wiinsch, 
II, 1.) Giessen 1903 (32 S.). 

. Ein Gutachten des Maimonides (arab. n. 158) hat Goldziher mitge- 
teilt in der Monatsschr. 1874 (so lies in mein. Pol. Lit. S. 358), 
daher wohl hebr. bei Schmiedl, in Griber, Beth Ozar ha-Safrut 
I, 1887. i 

. Uber die hebr. Ubersetzung einer Schrift von abu Salt s. Hebr. 
Ubersetz. 8, 855. 

. Die Abschrift eines 8. Abschnittes eines arab. ‘‘ Buches der Musik,” 
worin Avicenna citirt wird, in hebr. Schrift, enthailt MS. Berlin 
248? (Verzeichn. II, p. 99). 

. Allgemeine Regeln tiber Musik, NP RIOD rds, enthielt MS. 
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Halberstam 49 (Hirschfeld 130) fol. 388, nach dem Index des 
MS., welches jetzt nicht so weit reicht. 

15. Uber eine Abhandlung von Mose Abulajia s. Hebr. Bibl. XIX, 43. 

16. Stellen aus verschiedenen Schriften habe ich mitgeteilt in Griber's 
Beth Ozar ha-Safrut 1887, S. XX VII ff.; nimlich (a) aus Saadia's 
Buch der Religionen, nach der anonymen Paraphrase; (b) aus 
Abraham Bar Chijja, Megillat ha-Megalle (nicht in MS. Miinchen 
10) nach Jakob b. Chajjim; (c) Jesaia b. Isak, Commentar zu 
Avicenna’s Canon. 

. Eine Stelle bei Jsak Latif Ginse ha-Melech, Kap. 15, s. Hebr. 
Bibl. XIII, 36. 

. Immanuel b. Salomo, dessen Bemerkung zu Proverbia XXVI, 16 
in Ben Chananja 1861 S. 64 abgedruckt ist, antwortet in seinen 
Makamen auf die Frage: ‘‘ Was spricht die Musik der Nazarier ? 
— Gestohlen bin ich aus dem Lande der Hebrier!” (Gen. 
40, 15). ” 

. Birnbaum, Ed. Einleitende Worte zu den Liturgischen Ubungen 
II (aus dem Isr. Wochenbl. 1902, n. 26), citirt aus Riemann, 
Geschichte der Musiktheorie, p. 228, dass im J. 1343 Leo 
Hebraeus auf Verlangen des hervorragenden Lehrmeisters der 
Musikwissenschaft Philipp de Vitry demselben eine Arbeit 
iiber die musikalischen Intervallbestimmungen dedicirte. Leo 
Hebraeus ist schwerlich ein anderer als Levi b. Gerson, der ein 
hervorragender Astronom war, s. Zeitschr. f. Hebr. Bibliogr. 1903, 
S. 23, n. 27. 

. Jehuda da Modena. Gutachten iiber Musik, abgedr. v. Jellinek 
in Ben Chananja, 1861, wonach M. H. Friedlander, Beitrige zur 
Gesch. der synag. Gebete zu erginzen ist. 


b. DENKMALER UND INSCHRIFTEN (S. 327). 


1. Carstens, Ant. P. Lod. De monumentorum iud. ex scriptoribus 
exteris antiquis gr. lat. collectione. Hanov. 1747, 4°. 

2. Conder, Claude Regnier. Syrien Stone lore, or the Monumental 
History of Palestine. London 1866 (enthilt Kapitel iiber die 
althebriischen Monumente, vergl. Rev. Et. J., XVI, 300). 

. Sauley. Ueber in Palistina gefundene “caisses funéraires ou 
ossuaires judaiques” mit griech. Inschriften, auch eines mit hebr. 
In Bulletin archéol. du Musée Parent no. 1, Paris 1867. In 
Geiger’s j. Zeitschr. VIII, 216 identifiziert ein Anonymus ND ‘3. 

. Fergusson. The temples of the Jews, &c., in the Haram area of 
Jerusalem (9 plates and 79 woodc.). London 1878, 4°. 

. Description des objets d'art religieux hébr., de la collection de 
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M. Strauss (mit Abbildungen). Poissy 1878, 4° (s. HB. XVIII, 
104). 

. Reinach, Th. Inscription juive des environs de Constantinople. 
In Rev. Kt. J., XXVI, 1888, S. 167. 

. Berger, Philippe. Les Inscriptions hébraiques de la Synagogue de 
Palmyre. In Mémoires de la Société de linguistique de Paris 
VII, 1889, pp. 65-72. (Angeblich aus der Zeit der Zenobia; vgl. 
Rev. XX, 159.) 

. Eine Inschrift von Auch. In Rev. Et. J. XX, 1890, 8. 29-33. 

. Schwab, M. Uber eine Inschrift in “Documents inédits sur l'histoire . 
de France.” In Rev. Et. J. XXV, 1892, p. 159. 

. — Les Inscriptions hébraiques de la France [citirt in versch. 
Mitteilungen]. Ib. XXXIV, 1897, p. 301 (nach p. 304 sind im 
ganzen 104 Inschriften). 

. — Inscription hébr. de Montreuil-Bonnin. Ibid. XXXIX, 1899, 
p.272. S. auch unten n. 21. 

2. Weber, P. Geistliches Schauspiel und kirchliche Kunst in ihrem 
Verhiltnis erlautert an einer Ikonographie der Kirche und 
Synagoge (Stuttgart 1894). 

3. Kaufmann, D. Art in the Synagogue. In J. Q. R. IX, 1897-8, 
pp. 254-69. 

. Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft zur Erforschung jiid. Kunstdenk- 
miler, I. Mit 23 Abbildungen. Frankf. a. M. 1900. 

. Adler, Cyrus, and J. M. Casanowicz. Descriptive Catalogue of 
objects of Jewish ceremonial, deposited in the U. S. National 
Museum by Hadji Ephr. Benguist. Washington 1901 (539-561 
pp. und 36 Tafeln). 

. Wolf, Albert. Etwas iiber jiidische Kunst und dltere jiid. Kiinstler. 
In Mitteilungen d. Gesellsch. f. jiid. Volkskunde IX, Hamburg 
1902, 8. 12-74. 

. Grunwald, M. Bilder u. Zeichen auf jiid. Denkmdlern. In Mitteil- 
ungen d. Gesellsch. f. jiid. Volksk. X, Hamb. 1902, 8. 124-44. 

8. Die Abteilung der israelit. Ritualgegenstdnde im stiidtischen histor. 
Museum in Frankf. a. M. Frankf. a. M. 1900 (Abdr. des Frankf. 
Intelligenz-Blattes, unpag. 2 Bl. 4°, ausser Titel u. Widmung). 

. Gaster, M. Hebrew illustrated Bibles of the ninth and tenth 
centuries and a Samaritan scroll of the law of the eleventh 
century, together with eight plates of fasc. &c. Published for 
the first time. London 1902. 

20. Prestel, J. Die Baugeschichte des jiid. Heiligtums und des 
Tempels Salomons (= Zur Kunstgeschichte des Auslandes 
Bd. VIII). Strassburg 1902 (VIII, 56 S. u. 2 Tafeln). 

21. Schwab, M. Uber eine illustr. Haggada. MS. Paris 1388; in Rev. 
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Et. J. XLV, pp. 112,132. (Die Figuren ohne Kopfbedeckung in 
der Haggada lassen einen nichtjiid. Kiinstler vermuten.) 

22. Schwarz, M. Uber die Haggada, MS. Minch. 200; in Monatsschr. 
1902, 8. 560. 

23. Hora, E. Die hebr. Bauweise im alten Testament. Eine bibl.- 
archiolog. Studie (Progr., Karlsbad 1903). 

24. Hildenjfinger, Paul. La Figure de la Synagogue dans l’art du moyen 
ge. In Rev. Et. J. XLVII, 1903, pp. 47, 187. 

25. Cohn, Ernest. Le miniature dell’ Agada. In Rivista Israelitica. 
Firenze 1904, p. 153, p. 191 f. 

(Beginnt mit der Haggada von Sarajewo und deren Datirung, 

kennt nicht meine in der Orient. Littztg. 18¢8 n. to (auch Sonder 
abdruck) gegebenen Griinde fiir eine spiitere Zeit. } 












26. Uber Synagogen und Synagogenruinen berichten die Mitteilungen 
der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft zu Berlin, Sept. 1904, No. 23, 
8.17, 18: “Der Stil dieser Synagogen ist im allgemeinen der 
rémische — etwa aus der Zeit der rém. Kaiser nach 200 n. Chr. —- 
dem gewisse provinzielle, specifisch jiidische Eigentiimlichkeiten 
nicht fehlen.”” (Die Gesellschaft hat eine besondere Unter- 
suchung dieser kunstgeschichtlich interessanten Ruinen in nahe 


Aussicht genommen.) 
. Chajes, H. P. Un" iscrizione greco-giudaica. In Rivista Israe- 


litica, Firenze 1904, pp. 140-2. 








iw) 
me 







c. MUnzMEISTER, MUNzEN, MEDAILLEN. 





1. Ein Jude wird im XIII. Jahrh. zum Inspektor der Miinzen an der 
Kasse angestellt. (Gutachten von Navavi bei Goldziher, Rev. 
Et. J., XXVIII, 94.) 
2. Juden als Minenarbeiter im XVI. Juhrh. (P. Griinebaum in Rev. 
Et. J., XXVI, 125.) 
3. Abraham, der Minzmeister (1523), war der grésste Mann in Agypten. 
(David Reubeni in Mediaev. Jew. Chron. II, p. 141.) 
. Abraham Castro war Minzmeister im XVI. Jahrh. (Sambari in 
Mediaev. Jew. Chron. I, p. 145.) 
5. Elias Lazarus Zacharias und dessen Bruder Abraham waren 1738 
Minzmeister in Schlesien. (L. Geiger, Ztschr. IV, 196.) 
6. Wulff, B., war Minzmeister im 18. Jahrh. (M. Freudenthal, Aus der 
Heimat Mendelssohns etc., s. Zeitschr. f. Hebr. Bibl. IV, 108.) 









cS 















Giidemann, M. Uber eine Medaille der Sammlung Strauss. (In 
Rev. Et. J. XXIII, 1892, p. 317.) 
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8. Hamburger, Leopold. Die Miinzpriigung wihrend des letzten Auf- 
standes der Israeliten gegen Rom. Berlin 1892 (108 8.). 
9. Schwab, M. Uber eine Miinze der Sammlung Strauss, in Jerusalem 
geprigt, berechnet 1241 (wahrscheinlich ist bloss das Wort 723N 
nach N33 zu ziihlen, also 1697). In Rev. Et. J. XXIII, 1892, 
p. 137. 
10. Wolf, Albert. Jiidische Medaillen, In Mitteilungen d. Gesell- 
schaft f. jiid. Volkskunde IV, 147; VI, 135, Hamb. 1899, 1900. 
1. Reinach, T. Jewish Coins, translated from the French by Mary 
Hill, London 1903. 


— 





12. Jiidisches Petschaft mit einem Sternbilde des Zodiak. (Schudt, 
Jiid. Merckwiirdigk. II, 172 und L. Geiger, Zeitschr. f. Gesch. d. 

Jud. III, 64.) 

13. Uber Siegel s. M. Stern in Zeitschr. f. Gesch. d. Jud. in Deutschl. 
I, 1886, S. 221. 

4, Reinach, Théodore. Les Monnaies juives, Conférence faite le 30 
avril 1887 (mit 38 Abbildungen). In Actes et Conférences der 
Rev. Et. J. XV (1887), pp. clxxxii-ccxix.— Une Monnaie hybride 
des insurrections juives. In Rev. Et. J. XV, 56-61 (s. auch 
Graetz, Monatsschr., April 1887). — Les Monnaies juives, Paris 
1888, ib., XVI, 309. (74 S. petit, in Bibliothéque d’art et 
d‘archéologie; identisch mit Rev.) — Les Monnaies de Simon, ib. 
XVII, 1889, p. 42. 

15. Graetz, H. Les Monnaies de Simon in Rev. Et. J. XVI, 161-9. 

16. — Des prétendues Monnaies de Siméon et de Bar Koziba, ib. 

XVIII, 300. [Erwiderung von Reinach, ib. p. 304. — p. 305: “je 
ne puis m’empécher de remarquer avec quelle facilité l’imagina- 
tion dénature ou grossit les faits historiques pour y trouver des 
arguments a l'appui d’un paradoxe.”’] 


_— 


VII. GRABSCHRIFTEN (Jahrg. XVI, 374). 


Ich habe geglaubt, die Bibliographie der Grabschriften so voll- 
stiindig als méglich zu geben, wobei ich mir nicht verhehle, dass mir 
klejnere Mitteilungen, besonders in Zeitschriften, entgangen sein 
werden. Wichtige und umfassende Schriften sind teilweise charak- 
terisirt oder eingehend besprochen, teilweise durch Citate, minder 
bedeutende oder mir nicht zugingliche Nachrichten durch blosse 
Angabe des Ortes erledigt. 

Ich stelle unter a. die Schriften zusammen, welche sich nicht auf 
einen einzelnen Ort beziehen, wie die unter b. folgenden, bei denen 
der Ort zuerst in Parenthese angegeben ist. 
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a. ALLGEMEINES. 


1. Nicolai, J. De sepulchris Hebraeorum etc. Lugd. Bat. 1706, 4?. 
(Mit Abbildungen und Karten.) 

18, Pinner, M. OY WIN) DVIIW NMP Mayo, Grabschriften von 
Rabbinern und beriihmten Minnern in Europa und dem heil. 
Lande. Berlin 1861 (im unvollendeten Cataloge). 

2. Goldziher, Ign. Der Mythos bei den Hebriern 1876, S. 337 ff., 
enthilt einiges iiber ‘Grabesorte” bei Hebriern u. Muham- 
medanern. 

3. Longperier im Journal des Savants 1874, p. 648 (auch in CEuvres de 
Longperier par M. Schlumberger t. VI, p. 112). 


(Gibt ein Referat iiber “Inscriptions de la France par F. de 
Guilhermy.” Es ist ihm fast nichts von dem bekannt, was in HB. 
V, 1862, S. 51 tiber Paléographisches in Firkowitsch, Abne Sikkaron 
und die Krim’schen Inschriften (angeblich aus dem 7. Jahrh.) 
herangebracht ist.) 


4. Ascoli, G. J. Iscrizioni inedite, in Atti del Congresso IV°, Torino e 
Roma 1878 (s. HB. XXI, 93). 

5. Chwolsohn, D. Corpus inscriptionum Hebr., enthaltend Grab- und 
Inschriftex ... mit 4 photogr. u. 2 prototyp. Tafeln. Petersb. 
1882, Fol. (527 S., HB. XXI, 124). 

6. Clermont-Ganneau. Epigraphes hébr. et grecques sur les ossuaires 
juifs inédits. Paris 1883. 


(S. D. Kaufmann, Géttinger Gelehrte Anz. 1886, S. 142; cf. H. De- 
renbourg, Elasar le Paitan, Rev. Et. J. XII, 1887, p. 437; Einstein, 
Monatsschr. 1887, S. 536.) 


7. Uber die symbolischen Figuren in jiid. Katakomben in Italien s. 
S. Krauss, Zur Katakombenforschung. In Festschrift Berliner 
1893, S. 204-14. 

(Die Bedeutung des Lulab (Palme) als Siegeszeichen (S. 209, 
211) ist unwahrscheinlich. Die Frage nach dem heidnischen 
Ursprung der Katakomben (S. 212) ist interessant.) 


8. Giinzburg, David de. Etudes épigraphiques (bezieht sich auf 
verschiedene Grabschriften). In Rev. Et. J. XVIII, 1889, 
pp. 312-18. 

9. In einer im Jahre 1900 entdeckten Grabeshéhle zu Jerusalem fand 
man in griech, (u. ariim.) Schrift griech. Namen: Erotrario, 
Protas, Papos (so). In Jerusalem, VII, Heft 3, 1900, S. 256. 

10. Bitchler, A. L’Enterrement des Criminels d’aprés le Talmud et le 
Midrasch. In Rev. Et. J. XLVI (1903), pp. 47-88. 
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11. Derenbourg, H. Notes critiques sur les manuscrits arabes de la 
Bibliotheque Nationale de Madrid. Paris 1904, pp. 48. Enthilt 
eine Notiz tiber Grabschriften in einem MS. 


b. LOCALES. 


12. (CALATAYUD) Eine Inschrift. 840 (? Rev. Et. J. XVI, 273). 

13. (ORLEANS) Baruch b. Jehuda WT? gest. 1293. (Rev. Et. J. 
XVI, p. 279.) 

14. (ULM) Eine Grabschrift aus Ulm auf eine Frau Ottilia; Dr. Treitel, 
Rabbiner von Laupheim, schreibt an die Archiiolog. Gesellschaft 
von Ulm, Ottilia sei kein jid. Name, und vermutet eine Pro- 
selytin, XV. Jahrh. (J. Q. R. X, 378). 

15. (STRASSBURG) Oberlin. Miscella. liter. Argentor. 1770, pp. 98 
(Hebr. Bibliogr. X, 168, Anm. 3). 

16. (LissABon) Grabschriften v. J. 1819. In J. Q. R. XV, 1903, 
Pp. 529. 

17. (Bei Mrerav) Wunderbar in Allg. Zeit. d. Judent. 1857, S. 9 ff., 
vgl. Briill, Jahrb. ITI, 131. 

18. (KRAKAU) Moses Isserls (Hamagid, I, 181) beruft sich angeblich 
auf Kurier (s. Catal. Leyden, 8S. 255, HB. XIII, 136). J. M. Zunz, 
PIs WY, Lemberg 1874, S. 171-90, zihlt 67 Namen auf (s. 
HB. XIV, 116). 

19. (W1LNA) Fiinn, S. 738) AP. Wilna, 1860 (HB. IV, 136). 

20. (LEMBERG) Gabriel b. Naftali. WIP NAD, Lemb. 1860; dann 
gesammelte Grabschr., ib. 1863-9. IV Teile mit Einschaltungen 
(HB. V, 6, so lies ib. X, 66). 

21. (MAHREN) MIS der Rabbiner in Mihren (in O”%23N Ny¥i3)). 
Wien 1860-62. 

22. (Rom) Garrucci, Raff. Cimitero degli antichi Ebrei scoperto 
recentemente in vigna Randini, illustrato. Roma, coi tipi della 
Civilta cattol. 1862. (70S. mit eingedruckten I]lustrationen.) 


(Dieses Schriftchen hat seiner Zeit einiges Aufsehen erregt 
und ist in mancher Beziehung lehrreich ; s. Hebr. Bibl. VI, 1863, 
S. 102, Anderes bei Greppo, ‘‘ Notices sur des inscriptions antiques 
tirées de quelques tombeaux juifs de Rome,” (wo ?) 1835 (angefiihrt 
v. Levysohn in der Anzeige von Engestrém’s schwed. Abhand- 
lungen im Magazin f, Wiss. d. Jud. III, 1876, p. 162.) 


23. (Mainz) Mitteilungen im Israel. Weekbl., Amsterd. 1862, n. 48. 

24. (ZNaIM) In “W937 1863, S. 114, angeblich aus den Jahren 5073, 
5173 (HB. VI, 128). 

25. (ULM) Hassler. Jiid. Alterthiimerin Ulm. Ulm 1865 (128. 4°); (Levy 
in Geiger, jiid. Zeitschr. III, 221), dazu Halberstam j112 III, 163 











26. 
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und bei Pressel, Geschichte der Juden in Ulm, 1873, S. 1 u. 25 
(HB. XVIII, 126 Nichts von Grabschriften). 

(AMSTERDAM) Polak, Gabr. J. ovd3 na bp. Amst. 1867. (16 S.; 
vgl. Gurland in bean 1868-9, S. 15.) 


26*, (JERUSALEM) Frumkin, Arje Loeb, Sey jax, Biographien 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33 


34, 


von Gelehrten in Jerusalem. Wilna 1874. Teilt auch einige 
Grabschriften mit. 

(Krim) Abraham Firkowitsch. ft “338. Wilna 1872. (Strack, 
HB. XVI, 81, Neubauer in Academy 1874, S. 289. Einige v. 
Gurland in 1’ VI, 97.) 

(Krim) A. Harkavy. Altjiid. Denkmiler aus der Krim. Petersb. 
1876, Fol., 8. 193 und 286. 

(LEON) Grabschrift vom Jahre 1100, bei Amador de los Rios, 
Estudios (1848), p. 25, und Historia etc. Madrid 1876, I, p. 160 
(s. HB. XVI, 40; XVII, 85; Chwolson, Corp. Inscript., pp. 175, 
563, citirt nur Rev. Kt. J. II, 135). 

(Rom) Ad. Engestrém. Om Judarne i Rom under ildre tider och 
deras Katakomber. Upsala 1876. (Anzeige v. Levysohn s. oben 
unter 1862.) 

(Nimes) Simon, Jos. Inscriptions tumulaires hébr. du moyen age 
a Nimes. Nimes 1877 (19 S. in 30 Expl., HB. XVII, 85, ohne 
nihere Inhaltsangabe.) 

(UBERLINGEN) Liwenstein, L. Geschichte der Juden am Boden- 
see etc. Gailingen 1879, S. 107 ff.; s. HB. XIX, 77. 

(ALTONA) Wittkower, J. D'NAD NNN. Anthologie deutscher 
und hebr. Grabschriften (144) d. Alton. portug. Friedhofes. 
Altona 1880. 

(TLEMCEN) Weil, M. Le Cimetiére israél. de Tl. Avignon 1881 
(12 u. 1 8.). 


. (Venepre) DYIaN md, von Abr. Berliner. Frankf, a, M. 1881 


(HB. XXI, 43). (Fortsetzung im Jahrbuch Sener ND35, herausg. 
v. Rabinowitz, III, 1888, 8. 573-86.) 


3. (ITALIEN) Derenbourg, J. Les Anciennes Epitaphes des Juifs dans 


I'Italie mérid. In Rev. Et. J. I, 1881, p. 131. 


. (JERUSALEM) Luncz. Jerusalem, Jahrg. I. Jerusalem 1882. 


38. 
. (FRANKFURT) Horowitz, M. Frankfurter Rabbinen II, S. 92-101. 


(WARSCHAU) Jewnin, Sam. ody nbn). Warschau 1882. 


Frankf. a. M. 1883. 


. (ErFuRT) Kroner. Erfurter Grabschriften. (Monatsschr. fiir 


Gesch. u. Wiss. d. Jud., Breslau, 1884, S. 349.) 


. (NANTES) Schwab, M. Trois inscriptions hébraiques de N. (Rev. 


Et. J. XV, 1887, p. 295.) 








= 


46. 
47. 


48. 


49. 
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42. (ELSASS) Euting, Jul. Alte hebr. Steine im Elsass. (Programm 


des Strassburger protest. Gymn. 8S. 229-46, u. Sonderabdr. 8. 
3-20.) 1888. (Anzeige v. D. Kaufmann in Rev. Kt. J. XVIII, 316.) 


43. (OpEssA) Grabschriften im alten und neuen Gottesacker in Odessa. 


Herausg. von den Gabbaim, Odessa 1888 (96 S. mit alphab. 
Register, ilteste Grabschrift 1793). 

(ALGIER) Bloch, J. Grabschriften in Algier (franzésisch). 1888. 

(Riva pI TRENTO) Eine Grabschrift in R. In Wiener Zeitschrift 
f.d. Kunde des Morgenlandes I, 209-12; dann von D. Kaufmann 
u. Giinzburg in Rev. Et. J. XVI, 1889, pp. 269-273. 

(Dison) Begribnisplitze. In Rev. Et. J. XVIII, 1889, p. 262. 

(SCHLESIEN) Brann, M. Alte jiidische Grabsteine in Schlesien. 
(Im Jiidischen Volkskalender fiir 5650 [1890].) 

(— ) — Die hebr. Grabschriften schlesischer Juden aus dem 13. 
u. 14. Jahrh. (Anhang II zu M. Brann, Gesch. d. Juden in 
Schlesien, im Jahresbericht des jiid.-theolog. Sex»inars in Breslau 
1896, S. VI-XIIL.) 

(BARCELONA) Grabsteine in B., im Museum. In J.Q.R. VI. 
1893-4, p. 615. (4 ganze Grabschriften sind von Fidel Fita edirt 
in Revista de Ciencias Historicas. Madrid, p. 254.) 

(PRAG) Popper, M. Die Inschriften des alten Prager Juden- 
friedhofes, zum ersten Male vollstindig entziffert von Leopold 
M. Popper. Culturhistorisch u. historisch bearbeitet von M. Popper, 
1. Heft, Braunschweig 1893 (auf Umschlag geklebt: Frankf. a. M., 
Commissionsverlag von J. Kauffmann, 42 S.; bis S. 31, Z. 4 aus 
Zeitschr. fiir Gesch. d. Jud. in Deutschl. V, 348-75). 


(Die Begrabenen sind nach Beschiftigung geordnet, Grabschr. 
selten mitgeteilt und nicht immer richtig aufgefasst, z. B. (cso) 
oxsp stets ‘ Reiche” anstatt Vorsteher.—S.9 ny ist wohl 
Hebeamme wie S. 32. — warn 1% ‘ Saitendreher " ist Seidendreher. 
Beachtenswert ist S. 29: Aerzte, S. 3: Apotheker, auch eine Frau 
pprorer ; S. 33 ff. Drucker; S. 34 Isr. Gerson m2 2, also nicht 
hohen Alters, auch nicht Drucker, wie der erste Jeh. b. Jak., 
sondern bloss aus der Familie.) 


. (WrENER NeEvustapDT) Schweinburg-Eibenschitz. Grabschriften. 


In Rev. Et. J. XXVIII, 1894, pp. 260, 261. 


- (— —) Kaufmann, D. Inscriptions tumulaires de W. In Rev. 


Et. J. XXX, 1895, pp. 300-3 ; vgl. Hammerschlag, ib. XXIX, p. 347. 


53. (FRANKFURT A. M.) Kaufmann, D. Epitaphien der Familie 


Zunz. In Monatsschr. 1894, 8. 185 (53 Grabschr.). 


. (FRANKREICH) Schwab, M. Inscriptions hébraiques en France 


du VII* au XV° siecle. Paris 1898 (40 8., Auszug aus Bulletin 
archéologique 1897). 
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55. (KRAKAU) Friedberg, Bernhard. p31 mm “Lichod (sic!) 
Sicoron,” enthaltend Epitaphien von Grabsteinen des israel. 
Friedhofes zu Krakau nebst biogr. Skizzen. Drohobyz 1897 
(95 S.); 2. verm. Auflage, Frankf. a M. 1904 (ZfHB. IV. 163). 
Dazu Nachtrag in ZfHR. VIII. 

56. ( — ) desselben. Neue auf dem jiid. Friedhof in Krakau auf- 
gefundene Grabschriften. In Monatsschr. 1900, 8. 357-66 (auch 
Separatabzug s. a.). 

57. (— ) Grabschriften aus K. In Sal. Buber: 12303 WAP. Im Jahrb. 
ha-Eschkol, herausg. v. Asriel (Dr. J.) Giinzig, Bd. 1V, Krakau 
1902, S. 150-81. 

58. (Manz) Der alte israel. Friedhof in M. und die hebr. Inschriften 
des Mainzer Museums. In Salfeld, Martyrologium, Berlin 1898. 
S. 426 ff.; dazu “‘ Mainzer Grabsteine”’ v. Salfeld, in Zeitschr. f. 
Hebr. Bibliogr. VI, 1902, 8. 15-18. 

59. (PALASTINA) Clermont-Ganneau. Les Tombeaux de David et des 
rois de Juda et le tunnel aquéduc de Siloé. Paris 1898 (48 S.). 

599, (GRIESHEIM) Mainz, J. Die Ausgrabungen auf dem _jiid. 
Begribnisplatz in Griesheim am Main (mitgedruckt: “ Der jiid. 
Friedhof in Griesheim,” von Eduard Feist). Rédelheim 1£98 
(ZfHB. III, 46, dazu V, 168). 

60. (PERSIEN) Lévi, Israel. Le Tombeau de Mardochée et d’Esther. 
In Rev. Et. J. XXXVI, 1898, pp. 237-255; XXXVII, 1899, p. 277. 

61. (ARLES) Schwab, M. Grabschriften aus dem 18. Jahrh. In Rev. 
Et. J. XL, 1900, pp. 74, 79- 

62. (LUBLIN) Nissenbaum, S. B. pouba onan nnd, Grabin- 
schriften auf d. Friedhof in L. nebst Biographien und geschichtl. 
Nachrichten iiber d. Gemeinde L. Lublin 1900. 

63. (PRESSBURG) Weiss, Isak, oder S. “SVN NI %338, 2 Teile: 
(1) Grabschriften, (2) Kurze Biographien der Gelehrten Press- 
burgs. Paks 1900 (11, 86 u. 1 Bl.). 

64. (TARENT) Grabschriften im Museum von T. In J.Q. R. XIV, 
1900-1, p. 111. (Nach p. 114 Griechisches aus d. III. Jahrh.) 

65. (JERUSALEM) Brisk, A. L. ppintd npbn. Grabschriften vom 
Olivenberg in Jerusalem. Heft I-III. Jerusalem 1901. 

66. (FRANKFURT A. M.) Horovitz, Markus. }\02? %33N “BD. In- 
schriften d. alten Friedhofes d. israel. Gemeinde. Frankf. a. M. 
Igo. 

67. (ITALIEN) Adler, Herbert M. The Jews in Southern Italy (Hebr. 
u. griech. Grabschriften, angeblich aus dem 4. Jahrh.). In 
J.Q. R. XIV, 1901-2, pp. 111-115. 

68. (BRETAGNE) Grabschriften aus dem 16. u. 17. Jahrh. In Rev. 
Et. J. XLII, 1902, p. 117 ff. 
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69. (HAMBURG) Grunwald, M. Portugiesengriiber auf deutscher 
Erde. Beitrige zur Kultur- und Kunstgeschichte. Hamburg 
1902 (160 §.). 

70. (PRaG) Brann, M. Grabschriften der Familie Frinkel-Spira in 
Prag. In Monatsschr. 1902, 8. 450-78. 

71. (DYHRENFURTH) Weinbaum, D. Geschichte des jiid. Friedhofes 
in Dyhrenfurth. Festschr. zur Einweihung der Mauer um den 
jiid. Friedhof daselbst. Breslau 1903 (24 §.). 

72. (ZOLKIEW) Buber, S. 7132 MP. Biographien und Leichen- 
stein-Inschriften hervorragender Minner, Rabbiner etc. der 
Stadt Z. Krakau 1903 (128 S.). 

. (PRAG) Joratek, L(ebomio). Der alte Prager Judenfriedhof. 
Ubersetzt von A. Major und Dr. Sp.[iridion] Wekadinowic’. Mit 
Beitrigen v. Dr. I[sidor] Pollak. Prag 1903 (47 S. kl. Fol., 24 
Bilder). 

(Die Verf. benutzen nicht die Literatur der neuen Zeit, auch 
nicht die des Catal. Bodl. — Voranging ein Artikel in Narodni 
Politica 1902.) 

4, (DEUTSCHLAND) Grabschriften der Familie Schweich, worunter 
von Interesse der Name Bilhah. In Rev. Et. J. XLVII, 1904, 
p. 129. 

5. (ADEN) Chajes (H. P.) Jiidische und Jiidisch-Indische Grabschriften 
aus Aden, mit einer Besprechung der indischen Texte von 
J. Kirste. Wien 1903. (Aus Sitzungsberichten der Kais. Akademie 
der Wissenschaften in Wien, Philosophisch-Historische Klasse. 
Bd. CXLVII, 30 S. mit Photographien von Aden und dem 

jiidischen Friedhofe.) 


~] 
oo 


~3 


~1 


(Der Wert dieser Grabschriften besteht darin, dass sie das 
vermeintliche Alter anderer widerlegen. Die indischen, im 
Marathi Dialect mit Sanskritlettern, aus d. Jahre 1852 ff. zeigen, 
wie die Juden auch im Osten die Landessprache in ihre Friedhéfe 
einfiihren.) 

76. (MapRID.) Grabschriften aus einem MS., bei H. Derenbourg, Notes 
critiques sur les manuscrits arabes de la Bibliotheque Nationale 
de Madrid. Paris 1904 (pp. 48). 

77. (HAMBURG) Grunwald, M. Hamburg’s deutsche Juden. Hamb. 
1904 (340 S., enthilt Grabschriftén). 


VIII. SPRACHEN (XVI, 380). 


Eine Uebersicht der bisherigen Leistungen zur Erklirung fremd- 
sprachlicher Elemente s. bei G. Schléssinger, Die altfranzésischen 
Wo:ter im Machsor Vitry, Frankf. a. M. 1899 (1048.), S. 7-22. 
(Monatsschr. f. Gesch. u. Wiss. d. Judent. 1903, S. 378.) 
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a 
a. CHALDAISCH (S. 385). 


. Alte Gedichte mit alphabetischem (vor-oder riickwartigem) Anfange 


finden sich bei Jak. Reifmann, M3) nbwn, Prag 1860. (Vergl. 
dazu Ginsburger in Monatsschr. 1904, S. 420. — Ob unter Einfluss 
der Syrer ? s. Duval, Lit. Syr. 1902.) 


. Praetorius, Franz. Das Targum zu Josua in jemenitischer Uber- 


lieferung. Berlin 1899. 


. — Das Targum zum B. der Richter in jemenit. Ueberlief. Berlin 


1899. 


. Kautzsch, E. Die Aramaismenim A.T. Halle 1902 (111 S., Anzeige 


von M. Lambert in Rev. Et. J. XLVI, p. 153). 


. Wolfsohn, L. Das Targum zum Proph. Jeremias in jemenit. Uber- 


lief. — Diss., Halle — Leipz. 1902 (34 8.). (Soll vollstindig im 
Buchhandel erscheinen.) 


. Jastrow, M. A Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud etc. 


London 1903. 


. Ginsburger, M. Pseudo-Jonathan. Berlin 1899. (Hofmann in ZfHB. 


1903, S. 47, tiber Verhaltnis zur Halacha. — Ausfiihrl. Recension 
von M. Neumark, in Monatsschr. f. G. u. W.d. J. 1904, S. 111-21. 


. — Uber die verschiedenen Verfasser der palistin. Targumim. In 


ZDMG. LVII, 1903. 


. Waldberg, S. NYT 28, Forschungen (1) iiber die Entstehungs- 


zeit der Targumim zu den Hagiogr.; (2) Erklirungsweise der 
Targ. zur Bibel; (3) Irrtiimer in den Targ. und deren Richtig- 
stellung (hebr.). Krakau 1904 (100 S. 8°). 


b. GRIECHISCH (S. 380). 


. Deissmann, G. Ad. Die sprachliche Erforschung der griechischen 


Bibel, ihr gegenwirtiger Stand und ihre Aufgaben. Giessen 
1898 (Vortrige der theolog. Conferenz zu Giessen, XII. Folge, 
33 S. kl. 8°). 


(Hebt den Unterschied der philologischen und sachlichen (theo- 
logischen) Behandlung des Gegenstandes hervor; sprachwissen- 
schaftlich seien 2 Gruppen zu unterscheiden : urspriinglich griech. 
Schriften und Ubersetzungen semitischer Vorlagen (S. 8). D. bietet 
eine kritische Ubersicht der neueren Literatur iiber die griech. 
Ubersetzungen des A. T. und (S. 20 ff.) des N.T. Aus den ange- 
fiihrten Schriften ist von allgemeiner Bedeutung: U. Wilcken, Die 
griech. Papyrusurkunden, Vortrag, Berlin 1898, S. 33.) 


Griechisches bei Tanchum Jeruschalmi, s. Bacher, Aus dem Worter- 
buch, in Jahresber. d. Landesrabbiner-Schule in Budapest 1903, 
S. 92, 98. 
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3. Griech. Ehecontracte (M121N3). Aus Corpus inscript., bei A. Harkavi, 
ouwdon navn on, Die Juden und die slavischen Sprachen. 
Wilna 1867, S. 87 ff. 

4. Willrich, H. Judaica. Forschungen zur hellen.-jiidischen Geschichte 
u. Litteratur. Géttingen 1900. 

5. Jahn, G. Beitriige zur Beurteilung der Septuaginta. Eine Wiirdi- 
gung Wellhausen'scher Textkritik. Leyden 1902 (52 S.). 

6. Eine griechische Inschrift, etwa zur Zeit der Cleopatra (?), s. Th. 
Reinach, Rev. Et. J. XLV, 1903, 8. 161-4. 

7. Zwei griechische Hymnen in hebr. Lettern. In MS. Halberstam 
354 (Hirschfeld 236) fol. 38. 

8. Lévi, Israel. Ursprache von Tobit. In Rev. Et. J. XLIV, 1902, p. 288. 

9. — L’Ecclésiastique ou la Sagesse de Jésus, fils de Sira, pars I u. 

Il. Bibl. de l’Ecole des Hautes-Etudes 1901; vgl. Lambert, 

Journ. As, Série 9, t. 12, Paris 1898, pp. 352-8. 

10. Peters, N. Der jiingst wieder aufgefundene hebr. Text des Buches 
Ecclesiasticus untersucht, herausg., tibers. und mit kritischen 
Noten versehen. Freiburg i. B. 1902 (XVI u. 447 p.). 

11. Strack, H. J. Die Spriiche Jesus Sirach u. s. w. (Schriften des 
Instit. Jud. n. 31). Leipzig 1903 (VI u. 74 S.). 

12. Taylor. The wisdom of Ben Sira. In J.Q.R. XV, 1903, p. 440 ff. 
(Giebt eine Ubersicht der Literatur.) 

13. Schweizer. Untersuchungen iiber die Reste eines hebr. Textes des 
I. Buches MAccABAER. Berlin 1901; s. dagegen Isr. Lévi, Rev. 
Et. J. 1901, XLIII, p. 215 ff.; 222 ff. iber Niese, Kritik der beiden 
Maccabiierbiicher, Berlin 1900. 

14. Sluys, D. M. De Maccabaeorum Libris. Amsterdam 1904. 

15. Le Povte juif EzicureL, par K. Kniper. In Rev. Et. J. XLVI, 
1903, pp. 48 ff. u. 161 ff. 

16. Linke, K. Samaria und seine Propheten. Tiibingen 1903 (enthilt 
einen Abschnitt tiber PHOKYLIDES und als Anhang das Gedicht 
mit deutscher Ubersetzung). 

17. Thackeray, H. St. John. The letter of ARIsTEAS. London 1904. 


c. PersiscH (S. 736). 


Uber Jiidisch-Persisches wusste may bis in die neueste Zeit sehr 
wenig. Die neuern Mitteilungen, von denen der Léwenanteil W. Bacher 
gehért, sind noch nicht derart ausreichend und abgeschlossen, um 
einem Laien zu gestatten, eine chronologisch oder nach inneren 
Kriterien geordnete Ubersicht zu construiren. Dennoch durfte eine 
solche iiberhaupt nicht fehlen. Ich habe die Literatur vorliufig in 
3 Gruppen zerlegt: 1.jiid. Autoren, alphabetisch; 2. Anonyme Schriften, 
incl. Bibel; 3. Abhandlungen iiber Jiid.-Persisches, wobei ich nicht 
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verkenne, dass einige Nummern ebenso gut, einige vielleicht noch 
besser, in eine andere Gruppe einzureihen wiiren; eine so geringe 
Aufzihlung wird derjenige, der sich niher dafiir interessirt, schnell 
durchlaufen. 


1. Autoren. 


1. Abraham Amintof aus Buchara, D3" srr , Ceremonialgesetze, 
aus dem Hebr.-Persisch von Simeon ‘Hakam. Teil I. Jerus. 1890; 
II. Sabbat, 1900; III. Pesach und Feiertage, 1901; IV, 1902. 
S. Bacher in ZfHB. IV, 97; V, 65; VIII, 173, wo die gedruckten 
Quellen dieses Buches aufgesucht sind, — in welchem verboten 
wird, am Sabbat eine Torte mit i? zu teilen, — Jiid.-Pers. 
aus Buchara, ZDMG. LVI (1890), S. 229-59, S. 730 tiirk. 
Lehnworter (aus einem ungar. Blatte); 8. 755: Jtidisch-Persisches. 
Vgl. Luncz, md Jerus. Bd. 7, S. 94. 

2. Jehuda b. Mar Elasar Kaschi (W835), TION3 brn 3Nn3, Parabeln, 
MS., s. Neubauer, Jew. Qu. R. IV, 10. 

3. Israel b. Abraham Jazdi ("»), S8Iw Mow", Hymnen und Gedichte, 
hebr. und persisch. Jerusalem 1901 (67 Bl. klein 8° —in der 
k. Biblioth. zu Berlin); s. Bacher, J.Q.R. XVI, 116.— Uber 
die hebr. Ausg. Jerus. 1875 s. meinen ausfiihrlichen Artikel in 
der Hebr. Bibliogr. XVIII, 74. 

4. Josef (Jusuf) Jehudi, David b. Abraham und Uzziel berechtigen, 
nach Bacher, zu einem Artikel “Die jiidisch-persische Dichter- 
schule in Buchara,” ZDMG., LIII, 1899, S. 421-27, worin 
insbesondere die Gedichte Josefs in einem handschr. Sammel- 
bande gekennzeichnet werden, unter and. ein Ghazel gegen die 
Frauen, deren Einfluss Bacher hervorhebt (S. 426). Von Josef 
handelt Bacher 1.c. S. 389 ff.; er hiess Josef b. Isak (S. 399), 
verfasste ein Lob Mosis im J. 1688 (S. 395), Anderes 1732 (S. 393), 
und starb 11. Nisan 1755. 

5. (Natan Amram), D387 D315) nminibn M5, Oneirokritik und 
Gliederzucken, persisch, aus N. Amram, nabs! D und yyban "BD 
[ein solches Buch ist mir unbekannt]. Jerus. 1901 (Luncz, Luach 
E. J. VI, 87). 


(Dasselbe hebriisch scheint 11 "21 von David Melammed Chefez, 
Jerus. 1877, 40 Bl. 12°, bei Luncz, Luach E. J. VII, 93.) 


6. Samuel verfasste ein hebr.-persisches Wérterbuch, woriiber Bacher 
sehr ausfiihrlich handelt in dem Jahresbericht der Landes- 
Rabbinerschule in Budapest 1900. (Recensionen von Eppenstein, 
mit Nachweis der citirten Autoritéten, in Rev. Et. J. XL, pp. 
152-59;. von Em. Léw in Oriental, Litztg. 1901, S. 73-77; von 

VOL. XVTI. Pp 
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7. 


10. 


11, 


12. 


13. 


14. 


18. 


19. 


Seybold in Deutsche Litztg. 1901, n. 12; von R.D. in Revue 
Critique 1901, n. 40.) 

Schahin AM pPAXY AAW Commentar (richtiger Versification) 
des Pentateuchs, herausg. von Simeon Hakam, bisher Genesis in 
2 Teilen. Jerusalem 1902. (Das Datum fiir den Verf. lautet 
snoin Abxnd mawean 2 ANNA AND3.) 


2. Bibel. 


. Genesis und Exodus mit Ubersetzung von Simeon ‘Hakam. Jeru- 


salem... (s. Luncz, Luach Erez. Jisr. VII, 87). 


. Genes. Kapit. 1, 37 v. 3, 39 Vv. 1, ed. von Ign. Guidi in Rendiconti 


della R, Accademia di scienze morali ecc. Seduta del 17 marzo 
1885, Atti, vol. I, Roma 1885, pp. 347-55+ 

Decalog, teils in hebr. Lettern von Gravius zu einem gedruckten 
Buche geschrieben, enthilt MS. Bodl. bei Nicoll, Catal., p. 345, 
n. 320 (ob jiidischen Ursprungs ?). 

NIN, iibersetzt von Rachamim b. Elia Sofer. Jerusalem, bei 
Luncz 1899 (Luncz, Luach E. J. V, 72). 

Hohelied DWN WY mit pers. Ubersetzung. Jerus., bei Zucker- 
mann 1896 (14 Bl., Luncz, l.c. VI, 94). 

Psalmen o°>nn persisch, fiir die Juden in Buchara gedruckt. 
Wien. (? Neubauer in Jew. Qu. R. IV, 11.) 

(Psalmen, geschr. 1oo1 H. (1591-2) MS. Joh. Bapt. Coll. n. 105 

(Coxe, Catal., p. 31), wiiren noch zu untersuchen ?) 


Proverbia, Sun persisch von Benjamin b. Jochanan Kohen. 
Jerusalem 1885. (K. Bibliothek Berlin.) 


5. Hiob, 2.8 und Haftara fiir den 9. Ab, auf Kosten von Salomo 


Baba Djan (83) aus Samarkand. Jerusalem, bei Zuckermann 
1895 (112 Bl., Luncz, 1. ec. V, 79, und VII, 94). 


. Abot (MN ‘P15) mit der pers. Ubersetzung von einem Alten 


(j109P). Jerus. 1902 (Bacher in ZfHB. VI, 113). 


}. (Midrasch) i778) Aw NOD fiir die Juden in Buchara, persisch. 


Jerus. bei Luncz (1890 ? 1’N Druckfehler fir jM ? s. Luncz, Luach 


E. J. III, ror). 
Legenden (XVI-XVII Jahrh.), MS. Gaster 66 (Gaster, Report of 


Montefiore Coll. 1896, p, 20). 
Bacher. Zum Schrifttum und Ritus der persischen Juden von 


Buchara. Zeitschr. f. hebr. Bibliogr. IV (S. 180: DY> mmDAN 
nop by DY, Jerus. 1899; —S. 182 das Targum ist durch das 
Persische verdringt; — S. 184: ‘’ syasbo mpan an ‘Sa 
. ss PLAN). 
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Bacher. Azharot, En Judéo-Persan (Rev. Et. J. XLIII, 101 ff. ; 
verweist auf Horn, Gedicht tiber David und Samuel, ZDMG. 
XLVII, 202). 


21. — Ein pers. Comm. zum Buche Samuel, auch Anfang Kénige 
(ZDMG. LI, 1897, S. 302). Titel: MIpoy, enthilt Verbindungen 
von hebr. mit persischen Wortern (31 S.), 

22. Noldeke, Judenpersisch in ZDMG. LI, 68o9 (citirt ausser Bacher u. 


23. 


Saleman (s. unten) seinen Art. im Centralbl. 1884, S. 888 f., 
Saleman in Kuhn’s Litbl. f. orient. Philol. II, 74 ff., Horn in 
Streitberg’s Zeitschr. II, 132 ff.; nach Néldeke reprisentirt das 
Jiid.-Persische eine specielle Gestalt des vulgdr Neupersischen, 
das jedoch manches Altertiimliche erhalten hat, steht aber mit 
der gemein-pers. Umgangssprache in viel engerem Zusammen- 
hang als andere Dialecte). 

Saleman, Carl. Judaeo-Persica, nach St.-Petersburger Handschr. 
mitgeteilt, I Chadaidat, ein jiid-bucharisches Gedicht. In Mém. 
de l’Acad. VII série, t. XLII, no. 14, 1897. 


24. — Zum mittelpersischen Passiv nach einem jiid.-pers. Kommentar 
zum Buche Ezechiel. Im Bulletin der Petersburger Akademie, 
XIII. serie, t. V, n. 3. 

25. Seligsohn, M. Quatre poésies judéo-persanes sur les persécutions des 


26. 


Juifs d'Ispahan. In Rev. Et. J. XLIV, 1902 pp. 87-103, 244-59. 
Zetterstein, K. V. Uher die jiidisch-persische Ubersetzung der 
Spriiche von Benjamin ben Jochanan aus Buchara. Jerusalem 
1885 (ZDMG. LIV, 1900, S. 555-59). 
Desselben Verfassers Psalmeniibersetzung besprach Ethé in 
Literatur-Bl. f. orient. Philol. I, 8. 186 ff. 


7 a. ITALIENISCH (S. 745). 


Uber ein Glossar, MS. s. Elbogen in Festschrift Berliner (1903) 
und dazu Porges in ZfHB. VII, 1903, S. 138. 

Verschiedenes in MS. Halberstam 358, 363 (Hirschfeld, Catal. 
Montef., Jews Coll. n. 238 a, 2404). 


b. Spanrscu (S. 750). 

Uber das Jiidisch-Spanische als Beitrag zur Aufhellung der Aus- 
sprache des Altspanischen. (Romanische Studien, hrsg. von 
Bohmer, 1878.) 

Kayserling, M. Un Chansonnier Marrane. In Revue Et. J., XLII, 
p- 259 ff. 

(Antoine de Montoro, geb. 1404 in Montoro, Provinz Cordova, war 


1 Fleischer’s Edition der Erzihlung der Martyrerin Suleika ist aus 


ZDMG. abgedruckt in den kleineren Schriften derselben, III (1888), 425. 


Pp2 
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Jude [Rafael Ramiro de Avellano y su testamento, Madrid 1900].) 
Vgl. M. Kayserling, Anton de Montoro, in Deutsches Museum, 
hrsg. v. Prutz 1858, n. 23. Anton und sein Gegner Juan, eben- 
falls Marrane, tibertreffen einander in Beschimpfung ihrer Vor- 
fahren. Er iiberlebte sein Testament vom 31. Marz 1477 jedenfalls 
nicht lange. Rev. Et. J. loc. p. 265 u. 267.) 

Palido Fernandez, A. Los israelitos espagnoles y el idioma castel- 
lano. Madrid 1904. Uber Ladino der Juden im Orient. 

o’D"'D, MS. Halberstam 267, 355 (Hirschfeld, n. 235, 234). 


c. FRANZOsISCH (S. 756). 


Oesterreicher, Jos. Beitrige zur Geschichte der jiid.-franz. Sprache 
und Literatur im Mittelalter. Czernowitz 1896 (32 S.). Dazu 
Verzeichnis der hebr. Handschr. der K. Bibliothek, Berlin, II, 
S. 154. 

L. Brandin. Les gloses frangaises (loazim) de Gerschom de Metz. 
Paris 1902, 76 p. (Tirage a part de la Rev. Et. J. 1901). 


d. JupiscH-DEuTScH (S. 760). 


Sainéau, L. Essai sur le judéo-allemand et spécialement sur le 
dialecte parlé en Valachie (Extrait des Mémoires de la Société 
de Linguistique de Paris, t. XII). Paris 1902 (69 p.). 

In Proben jiidisch-deutsch. Ubersetz. der 5 B. M. 8, XXVII-VIII ist 
von einem Pentateuch 1489 bei Dubno die Rede! (De Rossi, 
Varr. Lect. p. cxxx, n. 51.) 


ANHANG B. 


Berichtigungen und Zusdtze. (Einiges von Rabb. Dr. Felix Perles 
in Kénigsberg Mitgeteilte ist mit P. bezeichnet.) 


Vou. XV. 


P. 310. Uber Nesiim im Orient s. Zunz zu Benjamin von Tudela, 
p- 116; tiber Nesiim in Spanien s. Geiger, Jiid. Zeitschr. V, 391 
Anm. ; schon Abraham bar Chijja (Anf. XII. Jahrh.) oder sein Vater 
wird so genannt. Die Nesiim verhalten sich mitunter zu den 
Rabbinern oder talmudischen Lehrern wie zur Zeit der alten 
Akademien in Babylon (Bagdad) der Resch Geluta zum Gaon. 

Ib., Z. 7. Anonymer Spdtter, s. Dukes in Jew. Chron. 1849, p. 195; 
Hebr. Bibl. XIII, 109 und §. VII; Journal 235m V, 248. 

P. 311. Literatur der Statuten, s. meine Miscelle 45: Statuten, in 

ZfHB. VIII, 1904, p. 124. 
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P. 313, letzte Zeile. Gen... lies Deuteron. 
P. 314, B: Recht, in Bezug auf Originalitat dem rdmischen Recht 
gegeniiber. — Fassel’s Schriften bieten keine historische Ent- 
wickelung, erértern aber gewisse Grundbegriffe und vergleichen 
die Anschauungen Anderer. Auch Frankel betrachtet den 
Talmud als ein Ganzes. 

P. 315, Z. 8. Uber Geschenke von Dirnen fir die Kirche s. Hauréau, 
Notices et Extr. II, 10. 

P. 316 (Frauen). Das Problem des Pseudo-Accidalius war laingst 
entschieden. “Griindlicher Bericht und Beweys, dass ein Weib 
kein Mensch sei” lautet ms. Wolfenbiittel 3357 (Catalog v. 
Heinemann IV, 363) f. 1-14 (15. od. 16. Jahrh.). Auch bei 
Muslimen ist es ein Problem, ob die Frauen eine Seele haben. 
Garcin de Tassy, L’Islamisme, 3° éd., Paris 1874, chap. V, p. 154 
nach Berkewi; vgl. Joh. ‘Hauri, Der Islam, Leiden 1882 
(‘‘Werken” des Haag’schen Vereins zur Verteidigung des 
christ]. Glaubens [Godsdienst] Serie XI, Bd. 15), pp. 201, 202, 
allerdings nicht ohne Einseitigkeit. Robertson lisst in seinem 
bekannten Roman “Clarissa” (British Novellists, ed. 1807, 
vol. VI, p.211) einen “Libertin” sagen: ... till I knew her J 
questioned a soul in a sex, created, as I was willing to suppose, 
only for temporary purposes. Die in jenem Roman geschil- 
derten Libertins, worunter Lovelace eine typische Bezeich- 
nung der Klasse geworden, ist doch nicht ganz aus der Luft 
gegriffen; eine jiidische Paralelle dazu wiirde man vergeblich 
suchen. Hingegen héren wir, dass zur Zeit der Herodianer in 
Rom es Sitte wurde, dass Frauen ihren Mannern den Abschied 
gaben. (S. oben Anhang A. III, n.18.) Uber Frau und Familie bei 
“ Ariern’’ und Semiten, s. Fr. Hertz, Moderne Rassentheorien, 
Wien 1904, S. 184 ff. gegen H. St. Chamberlain. 

Pp. 318-9. Eine vergleichende Geschichte der Gebrauche fehlt. — 
Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heidentums, 2. Aufl., Berlin 1897, S. 177- 
186, iiber Leichenfeier, fihrt Parallelen bei den alten Hebriern 
an: es kénnten auch solche hinzugefiigt werden, die noch heute 
beobachtet sind, wozu ich jedoch nicht die eilige Bestattung 
rechne, die sich durch fiussere Umstiinde lange erhielt. S. 188 
liest man: “Man gab dem Verstorbenen seinen Anteil weiter 
bei den Hebriiern von den Speisen;” der Beleg soll Deut. 26, 14 
sein — wo es indirect verboten ist. Wo ist ein positiver Nach- 
weis fiir einen solchen Gebrauch? — S. 187 Anm. bemerkt 
Wellh.: “Es hatte lingst bekannt sein kénnen, dass Recht, 
Religion und Cultur ganz andere Grenzen haben als die Sprach- 
verwandtschaft” ; ich fiige hinzu: “auch als die vermeintlichen 
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Rassen. Gegen den Missbrauch des Rassenschematismus seit 
Renan’s Semitismus kimpfte ich vor mehr als 30 Jahren in 
einem Artikel “ Rassenstudien” (Hebr. Bibliogr. 1873, S. 21, 43). 
Ein neues sehr interessantes Buch (Fr. Hertz, Moderne Rassen- 
theorien, Wien 1904) réumt unter den herrschenden und nach- 
gebeteten, teilweise unklaren oder ganz verworrenen Begriffen 
von Rassen und den aus ihnen entstandenen Vorurteilen griindlich 
auf (iiber Renan s. S. 122); insbesondere beachtenswert ist seine 
Nachweisung, der, man kann sagen: principiellen Unwissenschaft- 
lichkeit des seiner Zeit sensationellen Buches von Chamberlain 
(z. B. S. 103, 107), der nach sensationellem Antisemitismus hascht 
Quellenfiilschung nicht vermeidet. Man muss sich wundern, 
dass derartige Dilettantenpfuscherei iiberhaupt noch ernst 
genommen wird. — Ich erwarte zuversichtlich, dass bald die 
Bezeichnung “semitisch” nur noch sprachliche Bedeutung be- 
halten, ausserhalb derselben nur noch fiir “ antideluvianisch ” 
gelten wird. — Judt, Die Juden als Rasse, Berlin 1903, habe ich 
noch nicht gelesen. 

P. 320, Z.18. Salman 1. Salmon. 

P. 321. Uber Abnlichkeit der Methode des Talmuds mit der rémi- 
schen s. Bouché-Leclercq, La Divination, IV,138, 268. Als Curiosum 
erwihne ich folgende Abhandlung von C. H. Kotzer (in Deutsche 
Monatsschrift Bd. II, Leipzig 1799): “Wie mag es zugehen, dass 
die jiidische Nation, deren ganzer erster Unterricht in mecha- 
nischém Auswendiglernen besteht, doch den meisten Scharfsinn 
und Liebé zum tiefen Nachdenken und Forschen, vor allen 
iibrigen Vilkern der Erde dussert?’’ Die Antwort ist (kurz- 
gefasst): Der Jude lernt friihzeitig speculiren, d.h. zu erwerben, 
sei es durch List, Betrug u. dergl. “Kinen Christen betrogen 
zu haben macht dem Vater und allen Mitgenossen herzliche 
Freude, ja es ist ‘nach Nationalgewohnheit gar nichts Uner- 
laubtes’ — nichts Schiindliches, sondern vielmehr etwas Ver- 
dienstliches (S. 15).” ‘Gelehrsamkeit (!), Kiinste, Ackerbau, 
Handwerksarbeiten gehéren bei ihm nicht zur Ordnung des 
Tages (S. 14).” Ende (S. 26): “ Ein schlauer und listiger Mensch 
kann also der Jude bei seinem mechanischen Unterricht wohl 
werden, aber nicht so leicht ein Guter.”” — Auch ein “Sachsen- 
spiegel,” in welchem ein Leipziger nur den Messjuden und 
sich selber sieht. 

Der Socialist Arthur Ruppin: Die Juden der Gegenwart, Berlin 1904 
(eine ernste Studie, die viel Wahres darthut), betrachtet den 
Talmud, “seine scharfsinnige Kliigelei und haarspaltende Dialek- 
tik der eigenartigen Geistesbeanlagung der Juden entsprechend ” 
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(S. 121): die jiidische Rasse(!) charakterisirt radikales Denken. Be- 
zeichnend heisse die Methode des Talmuds “ Pilpul (Pfefferung).” 
Herr R. hatte besser gethan, diese komische Etymologie zu 
unterdriicken. Pfeffer und Disputation sind scharf; Spr. 27, 17 
wird bekanntlich auf die Gelehrten angewendet: 

P. 322, Z. 14 v.u. lies NMS. 

P. 325, Z. 9 (athlet. Formen). s. Bouché-Leclercq l.c. III, 143. 

P. 326 A (plastische Darstellung). Dieselbe Scheu bei den Arabern 
berichtet Dierks, Die Araber im Mittelalter, Leipz. 1882, S. 113. 
— Dieses Buch ist wegen seiner Ansichten tiber Christenheit 
gegeniiber den Muslimen merkwiirdig. 

Pp. 326-327. Ein Artikel von G. Margoliouth (An ancient illumi- 
nated Hebrew MS. at the Brit. Museum, J. Qu. R. XVII, 193-7) 
schildert einen Sammelband (Chumasch, Machsor), Pergament 
mit 39 farbigen Miniaturen, aus Frankreich, angeblich 13. Jahr- 


hundert. 


Vou. XVI. 


P. 374, Z. 15. (Léw), abgedruckt in Gesammelten Schriften III, 
S. 449-60 (P.). 

P. 383, Z. 2 ff. Die Bezeichnung von Russland durch 1385 bei 
einem persischen Juden (ZfHB. VIII, 177) erklirt sich daraus, 
dass im Orient seit langer Zeit Frang ‘‘ Europiier” bedeutet. 

P. 386. Chajes, La lingua ebraica nel cristianesimo primitivo. 
(Rivista Israel., Firenze 1904, pp. 215-25.) 

P. 390, Z. 20. (Krauss), besprochen von Felix Perles, in Byzant. 
Zeitschr. VIII, 539-46; X, 300-6. 

P. 391. Uber avev'n na nda s. meine Arab. Lit. der Juden S. 277, 
n. 33, dazu MS. Bodl. 2333 und 2494 (letzteres ist im Index, 
p- 1013 nachzutragen); s. auch Gaster’s Introduction zu seiner 


Ausgabe, p. Io. 
P. 394, Z. 6. Vor “the last,” &c. fehlt der Autornamen: Leopold 


Cohn (P.). 

P. 395, Z. 18. (Sibill.), s. Bouché-Leclercq. 1. c. IV, p. 400 (Index). 

P. 734. Das Werk des G. Chrysococca in einem MS. in Nikolsburg 
ist falsch beschrieben in den Sitzungsberichten der Wiener 
Akademie Bd. 46, S. 89, wie ich in meiner Abhandl. Europ. 
Ubersetz. aus d. Arab. nachweise. 

P. 735, Z.4. Uber den neugriechischen Pentateuch, der fast nur in 
defecten Exemplaren erhalten ist (die K. Bibliothek in Berlin hat 
1904 ein solches erworben, Dr. F. Perles besitzt zwei) s. Jos. Perles 


in der Byzant. Zeitschr. II, 568. 
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P. 735, Z. 13 v.u. Eine neugriech. Ubersetzung des B. Jona edirte 
Dr. Hesseling in der Byzant. Zeitschr. X, 208 (P.). 

P. 739, vorl. Z. lies mw. , 

P. 740, Z.1. Petrus Alfonsi. Uber eine ihn betreffende Abhandlung 
von Jos. Oesterreicher s. ZfHB. 1904, S. 55. 

Ib. Anm. Sam. Poznanski. Zur jiidisch-arabischen Litteratur, S.-A 
der Besprechung von Moritz Steinschneider’s “Die arab. 
Litter.” in der Oriental. Litteraturztg. VII (1904) n. 7-9 (88 S.), 
enthailt Nachtrige und Citate, auch mit Hinweisung auf Bacher’s 
zahlreiche Mitteilungen iiber Drucke in Livorno, Afrika und 
Asien in neuester Zeit, in ZfHB. VII, 1903. — Bacher’s “ Aus dem 
Worterbuch Tanchums” (Jahresbericht, Budapest 1903) be- 
handelt unter IX, S. 77 ff. arab. Sprachvergleichungen. N. M. 
Nathan, Ein anonymes Worterbuch zur Migna und Jad Hahazaka, 
Berlin 1905 (46 S.) behandelt ein MS., welckes man bisher fiir 
ein Compendium von Tanchum gebalten hat. 

P. 746, Z. to v.u. Hillel, fehlt das Anmerkungszeichen!; s. auch 
J. Q. R. XVII, 366. 

P. 747, Z. 23, tiber ein italien. Glossar, MS., s. Elbogen in Jubel- 
schrift Berliner, 1903. 

P. 748, Z. 14 v.u. Uber Colorni handle ich auch im Artikel 
“ Mathematik bei den Juden,” in der Monatsschrift 1905, S. 88; 
s. auch Rivista Isr. 1905, 25. Die in London erschienene hebr. 
Ubersetzung der Clavicula habe ich nicht zu Gesicht bekommen. 

P.751,Z.4. Nachtrige zu Kayserling sind gedruckt in ZfHB. 
1903. ; 

P. 752, Z. 12 v. u. lies: Jacob b. Machir, d. i. Profatius, s. unten zu 
XVII, 368. 

P. 755, Z.17 v.u. Dr. P. erinnert mich an den spanischen Index 
antichristlicher Stellen, unter dem Titel Fuente clara, den er 
besitzt ; Catal. Bodl., p. 2798, n. 7581; gegen den conjicirten 
Zusammenhang mit dem “ Buch der Verzeichnung ” s. Neubauer, 
the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, p. xvii, note 2. 

P. 756, Z.20 v.u. Griinbaum, Chrestom. auch besprochen von Felix 
Perles in Zeitschr. fiir romanische Philologie XXI, 137; vgl. 
Oriental. Litteraturzeitung, hrsg. von Peiser III, 225-8. 

Ib. hinzuzufiigen : Foulché-Delbosc, ... . Judéo-espagnols, recueillis 
et publiés, Paris 1895 (P.). 


1 Die “Testamente” (Wis‘aja) seien ‘‘ohne Zweifel” christlichen 
Ursprungs. Allein nur die arabische Bezeichnung, wie die hebriische 
(mew) des (letztwilligen) ‘‘ Befehls” vermittelt das Testament ; das Alter 
hebriischer sogen, Testamente ist noch nicht ermittelt. 
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P. 759, Z. 20 v. u. Berachja, H. Gollancz, in seiner gelehrten 
Einleitung zu “The ethical treatises of Berachya, &c.” (London 
1902), versetzt Ber. ins 12. Jahrh., weil Meschullam, dem Ber. eine 
Schrift widmet, kein anderer als der bekannte M. in Lunel sei, 
was aber nicht bewiesen ist; vgl. die Besprechung von Isr. Lévi 
in Revue des Et. J. XLVI, 287. 

P. 762, Z. 4. G. Karpeles, “ Litte von Regensburg” (in Festschrift 
Berliner, S. 190-194) beweist diese Emendation, die er fir neu 
hilt, aus einem Facsimile. 


Vou. XVII. 


P. 160, Z. 1. Abulafia, verglichen mit Bonaventura bei Karppe, 
Etudes sur les origines, etc., du Sohar 1901, p. 305. 

Ib. K. P. Minkowski, Die Entwickelung der synagogalen Liturgie 
bis nach der Reformation des 19. Jahrhunderts. Leipzig 1902 
(65 S.), kenne ich noch nicht aus eigener Lecture. 

P. 355, Anm. (Islam). Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heidentums, 2. Aufl, 
Berlin 1897, S. 234, legt Gewicht auf christliche Sekten. Hier 
ist zweierlei zu unterscheiden: 1. der Grundcharakter des. 
damaligen Judentums und Christentums, 2. Einzelne Dogmen 
und Gesetze. 

P. 356, Z. 2 ff. (Kalam). Carra de Vaux, Gazzali (Paris 1902, p. 111- 
115) empfiehlt mit Schmélders, gegen die Ansicht von Munk und 
Renan, Misstrauen gegeniiber der Darstellung des Kelam bei 
Maimonides! Letzterer hat jedenfalls als Philosoph den Kelam 
mit mehr Objectivitit behandelt (indem er die Aussersten 
Consequenzen heranzieht) als Carra den Gazzali (dessen Tendenz 
in den Tehafat wiederum Munk nicht erkannt haben soll, S. 50), 
und alle anderen, nimlich mit stets wiederkehrendem Hinblick 
auf das Christentum (pp. 38, 39, 70, 84, 90, 108, 143, 151, 154, 165, 
176, 179, 183, 212, 214, 224, 241, 246, 270, 274, 303, 307, etc.) 
Gazzali’s Bedeutung sieht er in der Ethik, ignorirt aber vollstandig 
die hebriische Ubersetzung einer umfassenden ethischen Schrift 
(PA¥ *21N19, Leipzig u. Paris 1839, 235 S.). 

P. 357, Z. 11 v.u. (“‘wahrhaften” Briider, diese Auffassung des 
Namens verdanke ich Goldziher). Uber dieselben s. Ahmed Zaki 
(55); Etudes Bibliogr. sur les Encyclopédies Arabes (arabisch), 
Bulak 1308 (1890), S. 66. 

P. 368, Z. 6, Jakob b. Machir (oben zu XVI, 752) wird von Carmoly 
zum Dekan der Universitit Montpellier ernannt, was unberufene 
Redner weiter verbreiten, s. ZfHB. VIII, 156. 
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M. STEINSCHNEIDER. 
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THE TALMUDICAL PARTICLE yoy. 


In the JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, XVII, 270, the editor of the 
Genizah Fragments remarks with regard to the word standing on line 9 
yan: “read 20%.” This emendation is not necessary. For the 
spelling adn is not only legitimate, it is even the more original. 
In a codex of the Munich Library, which belongs to the oldest 
Talmud MSS. and contains the Tractates Pesachim, Yoma, and 
Chagiga, the Particle in question is in most cases written 73017. 
Rabbinowicz, who cites this fact, thinks that 72211 arose from 
125 N10 (Dikduke Soferim, VI, Introd., p. 1). But this does not well 
express the meaning of the Particle. We may rather find in the 
Fragment of Tractate Kerithoth (written in 1123), edited by Schechter 
and Singer, the true explanation of J3717,written also, and commonly, 
yon. The Fragment cited has regularly the expression 73) Suan 
(‘since it is so”; therefore). From this we could get 3217 quite as 
well as yon. I have called attention to this circumstance in J. Q. R., 
IX, 147 f. Subsequently Harkavy published in the Hebrew periodical 
ayn) Mar (1896), p. 95, a portion of Hai Gaon’s Dictionary, in 
which Hai gives it as a fact that the Talmud shortened ]3) bein 
into the single word yon (or 32517). Cf. my book, Die dlteste 
Terminologie der jiid. Schriftauslegung (1899), p. 38. Moreover, in the 
Fragments edited by Ginzberg the form yan is also found on 
p. 271, 1. 4. 

Budapest. W. BacHER. 


NOTE TO J.Q.R., XVII, 279, 1. 9. 


INSTEAD of OOD read 030°). Compare Baba Bathra, 14a: 


yannd pas DIN N¥ WANS NA NDID. 
W. BacHER. 
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THE HIGH PRIEST'S PROCESSION. 


I PRESUME Dr. Poznanski did not mean it in earnest when he 
wrote that ‘‘in most editions of the Mahzor Ibn Verga’s account 
is reproduced.” My belief is founded on the careful examina- 
tion I have made of 194 books of Hebrew liturgy in the British 
Museum and the Guildhall Library, which include all rites, and 
extend from the year 1485 to the year 1892. In all these I have 
found no trace at all of the procession of the High Priest. Wishing 
to leave nothing unexplored, I have gone through all available trans- 
lations and a number of little volumes containing partial prayers 
or descriptions of customs and rules connected with the Day of 
Atonement. It follows that, unless he refers to quite recent edi- 
tions unknown to me or to some rarities of his private collection, 
Dr. Poznanski’s statement requires revision. 

When my article was published I was not familiar with Ben Verga’s 
compilation. Mr. Marcus N. Adler called my attention to two extracts 
of it inserted in the ‘3¥ ppd, which led me to the knowledge of its 
source, the 717" H3wv. I read the latter from beginning to end, and 
the conclusions I arrived at differ but slightly from what I set forth in 
my previous paper. Solomon Ben Verga composed his book during 
his stay in Salonica or Adrianople with material collected from all 
sources. He was in possession of a rather extensive and various 
learning, but he picked it up at random, and used it with no heed or 
power of discrimination. The first event he relates is the capture of 
Jerusalem, accomplished, as he says, by Augustus, who was another 
person than Octavius, and the latter’s political rival, the Emperor 
Mark-Antony, formed a league with the Greek King Cassius. The 
material for this disfigurement of history the writer, whose Hebrew 
language and style are fluent and dainty’, purports to have found in 


1 Making due allowance for the occasionally wrong use of genders in 
verbs and adjectives, the language in the first two-thirds of the book is 
correct and fine with a rich and expressive vocabulary. I disagree with 
Wiener taking exception to the twelfth section, which he considers an 
obscure and inelegant translation from the Latin. Like all pieces of 
elaborate writing, it only requires for a thorough understanding a certain 
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the Record Office of the kings of Aragon! In the second section, 
Ben Sira is represented by him as living after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, as converted during a persecution, the circumstances of 
which he was unable to trace, and finally as having written the 
Ecclesiasticus for his new fellow religionists, the Christians. Fur- 
ther on we read of a discussion between a King Alfonso and a 
Thomas, and we are at a loss to make out whether he means the 
Aquinas or Torquemada. The vast erudition and the respect for 
Jewish lore displayed in the debate plead in favour of the former, 
whereas chronology and the mention of Abrabanel’s name stand for 
the latter. The fact of the matter is that both—King Alfonso 
and Thomas—convey in the book the view that Ben Verga’s father 
(one of our author’s sources) used to take of the social and civil 
conduct of the Jews in Spain some time before the expulsion. 

Coming now to our particular poiht, we can, with every probability 
of being in the truth, say that Ben Verga used for the description of 
the High Priest’s pageant a document found by him in his new resi- 
dence, the late Byzantine empire. This hypothesis is supported not 
only by the fact that the description is given only in MSS. of the 
Rumania rite, but also and chiefly by the occurrence in it of the word 
wnidniprnp, which is an adaptation of xapropiAag, a term denoting 
an official position in the Byzantium of the Middle Ages. The two 
MSS. seen by me exhibit the account in a different and shorter form 
than the one given in the “717° blY, but the former's greater 
simplicity is just a safe indication of its pre-existence. Moreover, 
the procession taking place after the Day of Atonement’s service 
was finished is in perfect accordance with the 13 JY INN mor of 
the Mishna, where, on the contrary, we find no hint at any ceremony 
attending the seclusion of the High Priest one week before the 
Great Solemnity. The place that Ben Verga assigns to the Chiefs 
of Academies (M3°t” °v'N) is an item borrowed from the procession 
following the appointment of the Nassi in Persia which is fully 
described earlier in the book. 

The foregoing considerations make it clear to my mind that Ben 
Verga found the account somewhere in the Balkan Peninsula, and 
modified it in some way to meet the requirements of his fanciful 
representation of the magnificence of Jerusalem and the gorgeous- 
ness of her spectacles. As to the Roman consul who in the ‘3¥ ppd 
is, although in a dubitative form, identified with Marcus Ambivius, 
we hardly need waste our time to show that it is all an invention. 


THE HIGH PRIEST'S PROCESSION 


amount of attention.—On the authority of the oldest known edition and 
of the Latin version 1113 (Brudo) is to be put after Sx 34 instead of the 
meaningless 11112, 2u seiner Zeit, on p. 108 of Wiener’s text. 
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Marcus Ambivius held for a very short time the office of Roman 
procurator in Judaea, and positively had no opportunity of sending 
to Rome so detailed a specification of the architecture of the temple 
and the ceremonies performed therein. The constant use of the 
imperfect tense (1 with the participle) throughout this part of 
the book is by itself a sufficient proof that the writer of the descrip- 
tion never saw the temple, the pageant, or any parade of similar 
character in Jerusalem. Besides this, he does not himself know 
whether he describes Ezra's or Herod's temple. 

I will not deal here with the Passover sacrifice, of which the 
M7 DAY gives a handsomely graphic description, but I cannot help 
remarking that Ben Verga's statement, according to which King 
Alfonso ordered once this ceremony to be revived in his own palace, 
affirms something which was too good to be true. It only does credit 
to the fertile imagination of the Spanish author. 

L. BELLELI. 


THE HIGH PRIEST’S PROCESSION AND THE LITURGY. 


THE error (concerning the Machzor) to which Dr. Belleli rightly 
objects was the result of a mere misprint for which Dr. Poznahski 
was not responsible. 

The “Procession” passage does, however, occur in editions of the 
Machzor. 

It may be found, for instance, in some editions of the widely used 
Machzor {778 j35p. Thus, in the Warsaw edition (1894) it is printed 
before the Mussaf service of the Day of Atonement. 

Again, in the very fine—in many ways the finest extant—edition of 
the Machzor by the late Isaac Berlin (Hanover, 1837), the whole 
passage is given in a German translation immediately after the title- 
page of the Day of Atonement service. 

I, ABRAHAMS. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


DR. FRIEDLANDER’S NEW EDITION OF 
MAIMONIDES’ GUIDE. 


The Guide for the Perplexed, by Moses MAIMONIDES, translated from 
the original Arabic Text by M. FRIEDLANDER, Ph.D. Second 
edition, revised throughout. (London: George Routledge and 
Sons, 1904; pp. lix and 414.) 


THE new edition of Dr. Friedlinder’s well-known, and deservedly 
well-known, translation of Maimonides’ Guide for the Perplexed sug- 
gests pleasant thoughts that bring sad thoughts to the mind. A 
quarter of a century has elapsed since the Committee of the Hebrew 
Literature Society persuaded the learned Principal of Jews’ College 
to take upon himself the onerous, if honourable, task of rendering 
the Guide into English. Time has wrought many changes during 
the interval, some of them regrettable enough, as the following 
extract from Dr. Friedlinder’s Preface to the second volume may 
suggest: ‘“‘The Hebrew Literature Society, under whose auspices 
the first volume of the Guide was published, has since ceased to 
exist. The present volume and the next are, as it were, the post- 
humous work of the society, which may thus be said to have continued 
its publications beyond the limits of its short existence. This is 
chiefly due to the generous efforts of Mr. F. D. Mocatta.” And now, 
to the universal sorrow of Jewry, Mr. Mocatta, too, has been taken 
from us. That is sad, though not altogether without compensations. 
The higher functions of the defunct Hebrew Literature Society are 
now, and have been for many years, exercised by the JEWISH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, while the Union of Jewish Literary Societies 
is carrying on the more popular part of the work of the older society. 
Happily, too, though Mr. Mocatta could but ill be spared, Anglo- 
Jewry can still boast of more than one Maecenas. There is even 
some likelihood that the memory of Mr. Mocatta will be worthily 
perpetuated by the establishment of a Mocatta Museum and Library, 
from which the aims of the Hebrew Literature Society, which he 
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had so much at heart, would receive no little advancement. Such 
an institution, moreover, would render an invaluable service to that 
comparative and historical treatment of Judaism which, though with 
obvious and inevitable limitations, received its first noteworthy 
expression in Maimonides’ Guide for the Perplexed. 

By his translation of the Guide'—a translation of which the late 
Prof. David Kaufmann has expressed a very high estimate *—Dr. 
Friedlander has put his numerous disciples and readers under a great 
obligation. Unhappily, the first edition of the translation, in three 
volumes, was not only too costly for most students, but has long 
been out of print, and very difficult to procure. With characteristic 
considerateness, Dr. Friedliinder has devoted his scant leisure and 
much-taxed strength to remedy this by preparing the present edition, 
in which the three volumes of the first edition have been reduced to 
one volume, and the price has been more than correspondingly 
reduced, so as to bring the work within the reach of all students 
of theology and Jewish literature. 

In reducing the thousand pages, or so, of the first edition to less 
than half that number in the new edition, something had of course 
to be sacrificed. Although the pages of the new edition are larger, 
and the type is smaller (though readable withal), all the notes have 
had to be eliminated. Two references to notes (pp. xxxix f.) raise 
the reader's hopes only to disappoint them again®. The notes are 
all gone, and will be missed, especially by students of the Arabic 
text and of the Hebrew versions of the Guide. Still, the essential 
requirements for the study of the book are there. In addition to the 
translation, the volume contains a short Life of Maimonides (re- 
produced, without alteration, from vol. I of the first edition), an 
account of the Moreh Nebuchim Literature (reproduced, with additions, 
from vol. III), and all the Indexes of the first edition except the 
Ritual Index with its solitary reference. 

Turning first to Dr. Friedlinder's Life of Maimonides, it is very 
gratifying to observe that Dr. Friedlinder’s contention, that Mai- 
monides was at no time a crypto-Mohammedan, has prevailed over 
the opposite view of Carmoly, Geiger, Graetz, and Munk, and is now 
gencrally accepted. The view that Maimonides was for a time a 
pseudo-apostate was based, to a consjderable extent, on the lenient 


1 The Jewish Encyclopedia (vol. IX, p. 81a) erroneously gives 1889 as the 
year in which it was first published. The first volume was published in 
1881, the second and third volumes were published in 1885. 

2 See Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, vol. XI, p. 372. 

* Another reminiscence of the first edition is met with on p. 382, 1. 5, 
where the reference to p. 205 should have been altered to p. 349. 
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attitude towards compulsory conversion adopted in the Letter con- 
cerning forced Apostasy, which is commonly ascribed to Maimonides. 
Originally, Dr. Friedlander endeavoured to demolish this argument 
by an attempt to disprove the authenticity of this letter. The long 
note (vol. I, pp. xxxiii-xl) in which the case was stated against the 
Maimonidean authorship of the letter does not reappear in the 
present edition, but Dr. Friedlinder is still of the same opinion. 
On the other hand, Prof. D. S. Margoliouth, while siding with 
Dr. Friedlinder against the supposed pseudo-apostasy of Maimonides, 
holds that the letter under consideration was written by Mainionides. 
In reply to the argument that “if Maimonides were the author he 
would probably have written in Arabic,” Prof. Margoliouth contends 
that certain expressions in the Hebrew betray it to be a translation 
from an Arabic original; the other arguments he considers to be 
mostly subjective in character, and inconclusive. The Jewish Ency- 
clopedia is very amiable, and agrees with everybody. In one place 
(vol. I, p. 81a) we are told that ‘“‘ Maimonides wrote this essay ... ,” 
soon afterwards it is added that “some scholars ... on very good 
grounds... doubt Maimonides’ authorship of this essay,” while else- 
where (vol. II, p. 18b) we are assured that the genuineness of this 
same essay or letter “has been convincingly refuted by M. Fried- 
linder.” Who shall decide when specialists are divided? Be that 
as it may, Dr. Friedlinder’s main contention, that Maimonides was 
never a pseudo-Mohammedan, is really in no wise affected even if 
the letter is regarded as a genuine writing of Maimonides. For, 
as Prof. Margoliouth puts it, “the fact of his taking a lenient view 
of the act of pronouncing the Mohammedan profession of faith, and 
thinking the matter one not worth dying for, surely need not prove 
that he had himself followed that course” }, 

Among the few additions to the Moreh Nebuchim literature, two 
are of special interest, not only for their intrinsic worth, but also 
as further contributions from Jews’ College—namely, the delightful 
little book on Maimonides by Mr. Israel Abrahams and David Yellin, 
and the manuscript fragments of the Arabic text of the Guide 
recently discovered, in the Cairo Genizah at Cambridge, by Dr. 
H. Hirschfeld, who thinks that they are in Maimonides’ own hand- 
writing *. 

Coming to the text of the translation, it is readily seen that the 
translation has been carefully revised throughout for the new edition. 
Not only are the errata of the first edition corrected now in the body 


1 J. Q. R., vol. XIII, p. 541. 
2 See J. Q. R., vol. XV, pp. 677f. One of the four pages of the MS. is also 
reproduced in The Jewish Encyclopedia, vol. IX, p. 75. 
2 Pp. 7 


VOL. XVII. Qq 
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of the book, but there are also many other improvements tending 

mostly to greater precision and lucidity of expression, and occasionally 

indicating a different interpretation. A few examples may serve to 
illustrate the varying degrees of importance attaching to the emen- 
dations. 

P. 6, 1. 23, “ vessels,”’ instead of “ pictures,” vol. I, p. 15. 

. 20, last line, “authors,” in place of “ orators” vol. I, p. 51. 

. 48, 1.23, “common sense,” instead of “innate ideas,” vol. I, 
p- 125; the view expressed in the note seems, therefore. 
to be abandoned. 

P. 5, 1. 12, “theologian,” in place of “rabbi,” vol. I, p.13. The 
new translation agrees with note 4, voi. I, p. 10, but pre- 
sumably indicates that the suggestion advocated in note 1, 
vol. I, p. 13, has been relinquished. 

P. 24, ll. 10 f., ‘Thus we find, ‘Who sitteth over the circle of the 
earth’ (Isa. xl. 22), Who remains constantly and unremittingly 
over the sphere of the earth; that is to say, over the things 
that come into existence within that sphere.” The older 
version continued thus after the quotation from Isaiah: ‘‘ Who 
presides constantly and unremittingly over the circuit of the 
earth; that is to say, over its revolution; the prophet refers 
in this term to those things on earth which are in perpetual 
revolution” (vol. I, p. 59). The revised rendering obviates no 
slight difficulties, and shows a modification of the standpoint 
adopted in note 3, vol. I, pp. 59 f. 

It is very interesting to observe how in quite a number of instances 

the new renderings have obviated difficulties and the need of 

explanatory notes?. 

Abraham Abulafia’s mnemonic for the 177 chapters of Maimonides’ 
Guide, {7 j1, reminds one, appropriately enough, of the Talmudic 
story (to which Maimonides himself refers several times) about the 
four Rabbis who visited Paradise with such different results. For 
centuries the Guide has been such a Paradise to thousands of Jewish 
intellectuals—teaching sometimes piety to rationalists, and sometimes 


? 


J ” 


1 We venture to suggest, in all modesty, that a slight difficulty, and the 
need of the explanation given in the first edition, might have been 
similarly obviated in the second sentence on p. 185, by a closer adherence 
to Ibn Tibbon. This is the passage : ‘‘ For the common substance at first 
received four different forms, and each form was endowed with two 
qualities, and through these four qualities the substance was turned into 
the elements of which all things are formed.” Why not “and, through 
these qualities, the four (forms) became the elements,” &c.? This would 
obviate even the appearance of inconsistency. Cf. Abarbanel ad loc, 
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rationalism to pietists; sometimes piloting safely between the Scylla 
of mental anarchy and the Charybdis of blind traditionalism, but 
sometimes unwittingly encouraging those predisposed to revolt 
against all authority. At times the rationalism of the Guide may 
indeed have proved a cankerworm to some simple Jewish minds. 
But on the whole Jewish legend is certainly right in representing 
Maimonides as one who miraculously cured people of worms gnawing 
at their brain’. When the Jewish mind was gradually yielding 
to the stupefaction of mysticism, or straying in the mazes of Pilpulism, 
the severe and sober rationalism of the Guide acted as an invaluable 
antidote against the sleeping sickness which threatened the Jewish 
intellect. In the Guide multitudes of Jews received their first intro- 
duction and stimulus to philosophical thinking. Passing by the 
crowds of obscure, though earnest, thinkers who have left no foot 
prints in the sands of time; passing by also many distinguished 
Maimonists, and even anti-Maimonists, we may single out Spinoza 
and Mendelssohn, Maimon and Krochmal, as worthies who drew their 
first inspiration from the Guide. Spinoza, it is true, appreciated the 
merits of Maimonides about as little as Mendelssohn appreciated 
those of Spinoza, about as little indeed as Maimonides himself 
appreciated the merits of the Jewish philosophers who had preceded 
him. But Spinoza’s indebtedness to Maimonides was very real, for 
all that. Mendelssohn gladly avowed his obligations to the Guide 
for his hunchback, and much besides. Solomon Maimon’s reverence 
for Maimonides is attested by his confession about the efficacy of 
his vows by the name of Maimonides, in his struggles with himself — 
though he unhappily used those vows too sparingly. Krochmal paid 
homage to the Guide by the very title of his own Guide for the 
Perplexed of the Time. By the very manner, however, in which 
Krochmal modified the title of the older book before adopting it 
he also indicated the defects of the old Guide, the inevitable weakness 
of all such guides—an inherent incompetence to satisfy completely 
many ages in succession. Be that as it may, Maimonides’ Guide for 
the Perplexed, even apart from its supreme historical interest, contains 
much that is still suggestive and stimulating, and well deserves the 
new lease of life which this cheap, convenient, and revised edition of 
Dr. Friedlinder’s scholarly translation is sure to win for it. 


A. WoLrF. 


1 See Leo Wiener, The History of Yiddish Literature in the Nineteenth Century, 
Pp. 33. 


Qq2 
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DR. J. L. LANDAU’S “NACHMAN KROCHMAL.” 


Nachman Krochmal, ein Hegelianer, von Dr. J.L. LANDAU. (Berlin, 
N.W. 7, Verlag von S. Calvary und Co., 1904, pp. 69.) 


In one of his letters, Moses Mendelssohn writes that the zealots 
are not altogether wrong in maintaining that secular studies and 
enlightenment are sometimes injurious, but their dangerous fallacy 
consists in imagining that the progress of enlightenment may be 
arbitrarily stopped. The truth of this dictum may be abundantly 
illustrated, and in Nachman Krochmal we have an _ interesting 
example. With no slight self-sacrifice his poor mother paid annually 
the prescribed fine for not sending him to the secular schools, in 
order to save little Nachman’s mind from the taint of worldly know- 
ledge. Before many years had elapsed Nachman Krochmal, equally 
poor or even more so, made no less a sacrifice in becoming a sub- 
scriber for Hegel’s philosophical works. In fact, he appears to have 
been the only private subscriber from the whole of Galicia. Scanning 
that subscription list the spirit of the age must have smiled a pensive 
smile! In the present pamphlet, the Rev. Dr. Landau, late of 
Manchester, now of Johannesburg, traces some of the consequences 
of Krochmal’s purchase of Hegel's writings. 

Nachman Krochmal was certainly one of the most remarkable 
personalities among the Jews of the nineteenth century. His 
services as the father of Jewish science have been, and are, univer- 
sally acknowledged. And yet he is, in a sense, one of the most 
neglected, though undeservedly neglected, of Jewish thinkers. His 
ambitious work, The New Guide for the Perplexed (literally, The Guide 
for the Perplexed of the Time), was not published till more than 
a decade after his death, Though more than half a century has 
elapsed since it was first published it has only reached a second 
edition, and unhappily both editions have been printed in Lemberg, 
fully maintaining the unenviable reputation of that town as a place 
for spoiling books. As yet the new but already aging Guide has 


1 Dr. Landau, however, charges the printers with a gratuitous blunder 
when he asserts (p. 13 n.) that Neboche, on the title-page, is wrong, and 
should be Nebuche. The one is as legitimate as the other, cf. Esther iii. 15 
with Exod. xiv. 3. See Dr. Friedlinder's note, vol. I, p. 7, of his trans- 
lation of Maimonides’ Guide. In Buxtorf’s Latin translation the headings 
are given throughout as More Nevochim, with an o. 
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not been translated from the original Hebrew into any modern 
language. Nor, although Krochmal has had no little share in the 
training of some distinguished Hebraists, can one speak of a Krochmal 
literature in any language. As regards English readers, the only 
source of information accessible to them is Dr. Schechter’s delightful 
essay in his Studies in Judaism. ‘So there is room for more work in 
this direction. Dr. Landau reminds us that the majority of Hebrew 
readers are still at the standpoint to which Maimonides’ Guide led 
them. Is not that also true in a measure of some modern seminaries, 
which never seem to get beyond the old answers to older questions, 
to the detriment of more living problems and books not yet 
antiquated ? 

Zunz, the friend of Krochmal, and editor of his Guide, has pointed 
out long ago that Krochmal relied on the philosophy of Hegel much 
in the same way as Maimonides relied on the philosophy of Aristotle. 
But, although almost every page of Krochmal s Guide has, according 
to Dr. Schechter, blossomed forth into an independent treatise, no 
one had hitherto paid any special regard to the exact relation in 
which Krochmal stood to Hegelian philosophy. And that is what 
Dr. Landau has set himself to determine as precisely as possible. 
The pamphlet before us treats of Hegel’s influence on Krochmal’s 
Philosophy of Religion and Logic. In the Introduction, Dr. Landau 
gives a succinct and interesting account of Krochmal’s life and work. 
(Why, by the way, do Dr. Schechter and Dr. Landau go out of their 
way to throw cold water on Moses Mendelssohn, seeing that according 
to their own accounts Krochmal was such an admirer of the German 
Socrates?) In the first chapter he deals with Krochmal's “ Philo- 
sophy of Religion,” as contained in the Guide, chaps. 1-1V, and cites 
corresponding passages from Hegel. As an appendix to this chapter 
there follow two notes on Cabbalistic parallels to certain Hegelian 
doctrines. In the second chapter Dr. Landau discusses Krochmal’s 
“ Logic,” as contained in the Guide, chaps. XVI and XVII, furnishing 
parallel passages from Hegel. The works of Hegel which are quoted 
and referred to are the Philosophy of Religion, the Logic, and the 
Phenomenology. 

In his Preface to Krochmal’s Guide, Zunz states that he inten- 
tionally omitted some of Krochmal's references to various books. It 
is therefore quite possible that Krochmal himself indicated precisely 
his indebtedness to Hegel's works, and that but for Zunz’s arbitrary 
omissions Dr. Landau’s laborious comparison might have been 
obviated. But what has become of the manuscript of the Guide ? 
Dr. Landau does not say anything about it. So we are probably 
meant to assume that it is lost. And, assuming the need for such 
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an inquiry, we may state at once that Dr. Landau has made out his 
case. There are many unmistakable traces of Hegelian thought in 


Krochmal’s Guide. Dr. Landau is sure to strengthen his case yet ~ 


more when he comes to treat of Krochmal’s “ Philosophy of History,” 
as he promises to do shortly. For, in all probability, it was just in 
his attitude towards history that Hegel’s influence was most real. 
While admitting Dr. Landau’s main contention, we owe it to 
Krochmal not to forget that his real significance does not depend 
on what he assimilated from Hegel. Hegelian modes of thought 
and expression were only more or less suitable aids and means to 
the evolution and representation of Krochmal’s characteristic attitude 
to Jewish history and literature. His remarkable familiarity with 
Rabbinical literature, and his shrewd insight into its latent wealth— 
these were his real merits, and these were peculiarly his own. This 
truth seems obscured by Dr. Landau’s mode of treatment, though 
unintentionally no doubt. Moreover, such merciless dissection of 
special passages from Krochmal’s Guide, and such minute comparison 
with parallel expressions in Hegel, give the essay an appearance of 
fragmentariness which does not help to make it pleasant or easy 
reading. All this is largely inevitable, and it is not altogether fair 
to find fault with Dr. Landau on that account. We only mention it 
in order to make a suggestion. A correct edition of Krochmal’s 
Guide is certainly desirable. One of the chief merits of Dr. Landau’s 
essay is that it throws light on a number of corrupt or obscure 
passages in the extant editions of Krochmal'’s Guide. Most of 
Dr. Landau’s material would be very serviceable as notes to a com- 
plete text. If Dr. Landau could see his way to undertake the task of 
re-editing Krochmal'’s Guide, with notes, &c., his work would be 
altogether more satisfactory both to himself and to his readers. 


A. WoLF. 


KARAITE FEASTS AND FASTS. 


s2 Ab oil AAS wy antl ‘Jill. Die kardischen Fest- und 
Fasttage, von Samuel ben Moses*ha-Ma‘arabi. Herausgegeben 
nach einer Berliner Handschrift. Inaugural- Dissertation... 
von JuDA JuNOWITSCH. (Berlin, 1904. 21 u. 35 SS. (Text) 

in 8°.) 
Diese Publication bildet eine Art Fortsetzung zu der von mir in 
dieser Zeitschrift (Bd. XVI, 405 ff.) besprochenen Ausgabe des III. 
Abschnittes des al-Murschid (ed. Felix Kauffmann, Frkf.a. M., 1903). 
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Wir erhalten hier aber nicht den ganzen IV. Abschnitt dieses Gesetz- 
buches, wie man aus dem Titelblatt schliessen kénnte, sondern nur 
die ersten 18 Capitel desselben (der ganze Abschnitt besteht aus 
31 Capiteln), was sehr zu bedauern ist, ebenso hat es Junowitsch 
unterlassen, eine Uebersetzung zu dem von ihm edirten Text zu 
liefern, und hat sich nur mit einigen dusserst diirftigen Noten begniigt. 
Eine Uebersetzung ist zwar, in Anbetracht des leicht verstindlichen 
Textes, nicht durchaus notwendig (héchstens sollten die verschiedenen 
Benennungen von Geriten, von verbotenen und erlaubten Arbeiten usw., 
auf p. 2,12 u. 16, tibersetzt werden), dafiir aber sollte die Abhingigkeit 
Samuels von seinen Vorgingern und die Stellung seines Werkes inner- 
halb der kariiischen religionsgesetzlichen Litteratur in entsprechender 
Weise beleuchtet werden. Samuel al-Magribi ist nimlich, wie die 
meisten spiiteren kariischen Autoren, in erster Linie Compilator 
und Epitomator, verdient aber trotzdem eine gebiihrende Beachtung, 
einmal weil er der letzte Verfasser eines vollstindigen kariischen 
Gesetzbuches in arabischer Sprache ist, und dann weil er sich einer 
durchaus gedringten, iibersichtlichen und systematischen Anordnung 
des Stoffes zu befleissigen weiss. Selten nur ergeht er sich in kurzen 
Digressionen (s. z. B. p. 9, ll. 13-21), und auch seine Polemik gegen 
die Rabbaniten artet nur hin und wieder in eine persénliche aus (vgl. 
z. B. p. 25, 1. 18). Er scheint sogar in grésserem Masse als seine Vor- 
giinger von der rabbinischen Praxis und der rabbinischen halachischen 
Litteratur beeinflusst zu sein (s. z. B. Note 5, 40 usw.). 

Von diesen Vorgingern wire nun vor Allem Aron b. Elia zum 
Vergleich heranzuziehen, was aber bei Junowitsch fast gar nicht ge- 
schieht. So vgl. z. B. zu p. 4, 1. 3, tiber die zum Pesachopfer zu 
verwendenden Tierarten, {7 }3 fol. 37¢; zu p. 5,1. 4, iiber den fiir das 
Schlachten und Geniessen dieses Opfers bestimmten Ort. ib. 39 c; 
zu p.6, 1. 2, tiber das Verhiltnis zwischen DYI¥ MDD und 7 NOD, 
ib. 42d; zu p. 12, 1.6, tiber die am 1yv97 5)N verbotenen Arbeiten, ib. 
49 b; zu p. 23, 1. 14, tiber die Feier des Wochenfestes in der Diaspora, 
ib. 56c usw. Oft aber ist es notwendig, zum Verstiindnis der Worte 
Samuels auf dltere Quellen zuriickzugreifen. So ist die Ansicht, dass 
das Pesachopfer den Sabbat verdringe (NIY M7 NDS), nicht nur den 
spiteren Kariern eigen, wie Junowitsch behauptet (Note 16), sondern 
wird bereits von Benjamin al-Nahawendi vertreten, vgl. R. E. J., 
XLV, 179, wobei der von Samuel angegebene Grund, dass das Gebot 
des Pesach, ebenso wie das der Beschneidung, dem des Sabbat voran- 
gegangen war (p. 7, 1. 3: ADTpNOoN prmnpds jo xs mad ad 
nabs pap), bereits von ‘Anan erwogen und zuriickgewiesen wird, 
s. ib. 181 (daher die richtige Auffassung Landauers in Note 19; 
1. auch hier “Decalog” anst. “ Dialog”). Ebenso hitte bei den 
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Beweisen aus Esra vii. 9 und viii. 33 gegen die Geltung der Dehijot 
(p. 22, 1. 4 v. u.) darauf hingewiesen werden sollen, dass dieser 
Beweis bereits von Qirgisini und Salmon b. Jerohan angefiihrt und 
von den meisten Kariern wiederholt wird (s. J. Q. R., VIII, 685) usw. 
Dagegen fillt eine Bemerkung, wie die in Note 36, ganz aus dem 
Rahmen der gegenwirtigen Edition. 

Der Text ist auch hier nur nach der Berliner Handschrift (Cat. 
Steinschneider, II. Abt., nr. 201) ziemlich correct edirt. Es sind nur 
viele Druckfehler stehen geblieben’, auch hat sich der Herausgeber 
mit Unrecht an der éusseren Gestalt der Handschrift bei den Absiitzen 
der Ueberschriften (p. 1, wo die Ueberschrift bis NN NY reicht, und 
p- 25, wo durch die Ueberschrift ein Satz auseinandergerissen ist) 
gehalten. Ausserdem ist zu bemerken, dass p. 4, l. 2 v. u. INOYN 
(gegen Landauer in Note 13) aufrecht zu halten ist, vgl. nnxdyxi 
in p. 5, 1. 6, und dass 4339 bw in nicht mit Junowitsch (Note 46) in 
WIDOW In zu verbessern sei, da bei den Kariiern die erstere Form 
gebriuchlich ist, s. z. B. {IY }2, fol. sob. Mit einigen Noten text- 
kritischen Inhalts hat ausser Landauer auch Néldeke die vorliegende 
Edition versehen. 

Im Einzelnen ist noch Folgendes zu bemerken: Text p. 18 iiber 
den Beweis aus Jos. v. 11 vgl. Absch. III, ed. Kauffmann, p. 15*, und 
dazu J. Q. R., XVI, 407. — P. 35 n. c scheint in Unordnung geraten 
zu sein, da Samuel in Absch. IV die Fest- und Fasttage nach der 
Reihenfolge des Jahres behandelt. — Note 25 zu Sion und TD, 
s. J. Q. R., l.c. — Note 29 AWD ist eine arabisirte Form des gleich- 
lautenden hebriischen Wortes und hat als Mehrzahl WN", s. 
R. E. J., XL, 55. — Note 30 binds Saxe kommt auch bei hebriisch 
schreibenden Kariern als M2507 ‘w2x vor, und bildet einen Gegen- 


1 So z. B. p. 1, 1. ult. xb3$xa0 1. xdabxay 3p. 2, 1. 20 neo onsod 1. mewansoe 5 
p. 3, 1.17 anst. 12 1.11; p. 4, 1. 21 nocna 1. now3; p. 5, ]. 21 maw 1. naw; 
p. 6, 1. 5 Jeo 1. feo’; ib. 1. 7 1. wa [ete]; ib. 1. 19 Spy. Sep; p. 7, 1. 6 mix 
1. Fix ; ib. 1. 23 ist der Verweis auf n. 31 zu streichen; p. 9, 1. 12 12m 1. 
yi; p. 10, 1. 4 anst. 38 1. 28; p. 12, 1.7 won 1.10n; ib. 1 12 ist parte 
jedenfalls falsch ; p. 13,1. 14 1way 1. srva'n; ib. 1. 22 myedra 1. Ayedoa; ib. 
1, 23 way 1. woo; pp. 14, 1. 2 de 1. abe; ib. 1. 21 Sgee 1. spe; p. 16, 1. 7 
yyw lms; ib. 1. g wonsds 1. words ; ib. 1. 22 poop]. pen; p. 17, 1.17 
1370 1. W279 ;_p. 18, 1. 3 205s 1. 12358; ib. 1. 20 ist zu erginzen [My20] FYI ; 
p- 19, 1. 9 ist der Verweis auf n. 31 zu streichen; p. 21, 1. 8 fbx 1. nd; 
p. 22, 1, 23 787 1. ANI; p. 23, 1. 10 TTT 1. NOANT; p. 24, 1. 4 medibe 
1. metabe 5 p. 26, 1. 8 21. ma; ib. 1. 20 Joene 1. Jmerde; p. 28, 1. ult. tx 
1. 5x; p. 30, 1. 1 ist der Verweis auf n. 110 zu streichen; p. 31, 1. 13 025 
1. 025; p. 35, 1. 3 anst. 80 1]. 89; ib. 1. 6 ist der Verweis auf n. 89 zu 
streichen. 
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satz zu MIN we (=Froeidee Saw). — Note 76 verriit die Stellung 
der Frage, die selbstverstindlich bejahend zu beantworten ist, eine 
geringe Kenntnis der kariischen Litteratur, wo TIN" nba» aninds 
fast eine stehende Formel ist. 

Da nun die Aufmerksamkeit der Doctoranden sich Samuel al- 
Magribi’s al-Murschid zugewendet hat, so werden wir wahrscheinlich 
in absehbarer Zeit das ganze Werk nach und nach erhalten. Es 
wire aber zu wiinschen, dass die einzelnen Herausgeber wenigstens 
vollstiindige Abschnitte (ihre Zahl betriigt 12) liefern und so eine 
allzugrosse Zerstiickelung dieses Gesetzbuches verhiiten méchten. 

SAMUEL PozNANsKI. 


WARSCHAU, den 7. Januar 1605. 
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Autumn, 1904—Marcu, 1905. 


H. M. ADLER, “Service of the Synagogue” (London, Routledge, 
1904). Day of Atonement, Part I, Evening Service. Hebrew text, 
English translation, Notes. Prose translation by editor and A. Davis. 
Hymns in metrical English by Elsie Davis, Nina Salaman, I. Zangwill, 
and the editor. Pp. viii, 76+82. Price 3s. 6d. net (édition de luxe, 
10s. 6d. net). 

A. ALTSCHULER, “ Vierteljahrsschrift fir Bibelkunde, Talmudische 
und Patristische Studien” (Berlin, Calvary). Part for Dec. 1904 
contains: A. Wiinsche, “Jesu Conflict mit den Pharisiern und 
Schriftgelehrten wegen Unterlassung des Hindewaschens seiner 
Schiller” and “Zur Muttersprache Jesu"; J. C. Matthes, “Die 
Abfassungszeit des Predigers”; C. Fuchs, “ Hebriiische Lieder in 
den synoptischen Evangelien”; J. C. Matthes, ‘‘ Die israelitischen 
Trauergebrauche.” Annual subscription 15 M. 

A. AnprRE, “Egypte et Palestine. Notes de voyage.” (Paris, 
Fontemoing, 1905.) Illustrations. Price 5 fr. 

H. H. B. Ayues, “A Critical Commentary on Genesis ii. 4-iii. 25.” 
(Cambridge University Press, 1904.) Notes on the narrative, its 
literary sources and its philology and theology. Appendix III is 
on the Hebrew Tenses. Pp. viii, 162. Price 5s. 

L. Back, “Das Wesen des Judentums” (Berlin, Lamm, 1905). 
Contents: I. Der Charakter des Judentums: (i) Einheit und Ent- 
wickelung; (ii) Die prophetische Religion und die Glaubensgemeinde; 
(iii) Offenbarung und Weltreligion. II. Die Ideen des Judentums : 
(i) Der Glaube an Gott; (ii) Der Glaube an den Menschen, (a) Der 
Glaube an uns, (b) Der Glaube an den Nebenmenschen, (c) Der Glaube 
an die Menschheit. III. Die Erhaltung des Judentums. One of the 
publications of the “Gesellschaft zur Férderung der Wissenschaft 
des Judentums.” Pp. 167. Price 2 M. 

F. BAETHGEN, “Die Psalmen” (Gottingen, Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, 
1904). In Nowack’s ‘Handkommentar zum alten Testament.” Third 
edition. Pp.1, 438. Price 8 M. 
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J. Banoczi, Hungarian Jewish Literary Annual for 1g05 (Buda- 
Pesth). Hungarian title: ‘“ Evkényv. Kiadja az izr. magyar irodalmi 
Tarsulat.” Contributors include Prof. W. Bacher (Rashi and Mai- 
monides), E. Mahler, B. Bernstein, 8S. Krauss, and many others. 


W. E. Barnes, “The Peshitta Psalter, according to the West 
Syrian Text” (Cambridge University Press, 1904). Pp. Ixi, 227. 
Price 12s. net. 

A. BERLINER, “Die altfranzésischen Ausdriicke im Pentateuch- 
Commentar Raschi’s. Alphabetisch geordnet und erklirt” (Frank- 
furt a. M., Kauffmann, 1905). Pp.21. Price 1 M. 

J. F. BETHUNE-BAKER and F. E. Brigutman, “The Journal of 
Theological Studies * (London, Frowde). Number for January, 1905, 
includes “The Origin of the Aaronite Priesthood” (R. H. Kennett) ; 
“Old Latin Texts of Minor Prophets” (W. Oesterley) ; “ Peshitta 
Version of 2 Kings ”’ (W. E. Barnes) ; ‘“‘ Rhythm in Book of Wisdom ” 
(H. St. J. Thackeray), &c. Price 3s. 6d. (annually, post free, 12s.). 

E. Bevan, “Jerusalem under the High Priests" (London, Arnold, 
t904). ‘‘ Five Lectures on the Period between Nehemiah and the New 
Testament.” I. The End of the Persian Period and the Macedonian 
Conquest; II. Hellenism and Hebrew Wisdom; III. Judas Maccabeeus 
and his brethren; IV. The Hasmonean Ascendancy; V. The Fall of 
the Hasmonezans and the Days of Herod. Pp. ix,170. Price 7s. 6d. 

J. BLEICHRODE, “ Maimonides’ Commentar zum Tractat Sanhedrin” 
(Berlin, Bleichrode, 1904). Chapters IV-V. Arabic text, revised 
Hebrew translation, Notes. Pp. 26+11. Price 1.50 M. 

M.Buocu: Hebrew and Hungarian volume (Sayan 5D, Emlékkényv. ) 
in honour of the ninetieth birthday of Moses Bloch, Buda-Pesth. 
Pp. 244+137. With portrait. 

J. Bonn, “Der Siddur des Rabbi Saadia Gaon” (Frankfurt a. M., 
Kauffmann, 1904). Description of the Bodleian MS., with full account 
of the Common (daily) prayers, Benedictions, Sabbath prayers, New 
Moon and Festival services, Fasts. Pp. 40. Price 1.50 M. 

M. Brann, “Geschichte des jiidisch-theologischen Seminars in 
Breslau” (Breslau, Schatzky). Pp. 210, liv. Illustrations and 
portraits. 

BRESLAU, “Jahres-Bericht des jiidisch-theologischen Seminars, 
Fraenckel’sche Stiftung” (Breslau, Schatzky, 1905). 

T. K. CHEYNE, “ Bible Problems, and the New Material for their 
Solution” (London, Williams & Norgate, 1904). In the ‘“ Crown 
Theological Library.” Studies in New and Old Testaments. Many 
notes. Pp. 271. Price 5s. 
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IsABEL E. Conen, “Legends and Tales in Prose and Verse” 
(Philadelphia, the Jewisk Publication Society of America, 1905). 
Pp. 260. 


A. ConpamIn, “Le Livre d’Isaie” (Paris, Lecoffre, 1905). Critical 
translation and notes; with longer historical and literary comments. 
Pp. xix, 400. Price 8 fr, 


S. R. Driver, “The Parallel Psalter” (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1904). The Prayer-book Version of the Psalms and a New Version, 
arranged on opposite pages. Introduction and Glossaries. Second 
edition. Pp. xlviii, 486. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


B. DuuM, “ Die Gottgeweihten in der alttestamentlichen Religion ” 
(Tiibingen, Mohr, 1905). Pp. 34. Price 60 Pf. 


A. B. Euruicu, “ Die Psalmen” (Berlin, Poppelauer, 1905). Pp. vi, 
438. Price 10 M. 


J. ESCHELBACHER, “Das Judentum und das Wesen des Christen- 
tums” (Berlin, Poppelauer, 1905). Contents: I. Das Verhiiltniss von 
Judentum und Christentum im Allgemeinen. IL Der geschichtliche 
Zusammenhang des Christentums mit dem Judentum. III-V. Die 
drei Hauptgedanken der Predigt Jesu: (i) Die Lehre vom Reiche 
Gottes in ihrem jiidischen Ursprunge und in ihrer christlichen 
Entwickelung ; (ii) Die Lehre von Gott dem Vater und dem unendlichen 
Wert der Menschenseele; (iii) Die bessere Gerechtigkeit und das 
Gebot der Liebe. VI. Der Gang der christlichen Religion durch die 
Geschichte: Die Anhiinger Jesu als jiidische Sekte. VII. Ueberblick 
iiber diese Niederlassungen, VIII. Das Christentum in seiner selbstin- 
digen Entwickelung. One of the publications of the “ Gesellschaft 
zur Férderung der Wissenschaft des Judentums.” Pp. viii, 172. Price 
2.50 M. 


O. Frank, “Der Jude in den deutschen Dichtungen des 15., 16. 
und 17. Jahrhunderts” (Leipzig, Hoffmann). Price 3 M. 


A. FREIMANN and H. Bropy, “Zeitschrift fiir hebriische Biblio- 
graphie” (Frankfurt a. M., Kauffmann, 1905). Vol. VIII for 1904. 
Pp. viii, 192. Price 6 M. (annually). 

J. FRoMER, “Das Wesen des Judentums” (Berlin, Hiipeden u. 
Merzyn, 1905). Pp. viii, 183. Price 2.50 M. 


M. GAsTER, “ Day of Atonement Service * (London, Frowde, 19c4). 
Vol. III of “The Book of Prayer and Order of Service according to 
the custom of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews.’ Hebrew and 
English. Pp. xvi, 263 +280. 


F. GIESEBRECHT, ‘‘ Die Degradationshypothese und die alttesta- 
mentliche Geschichte "' (Leipzig, Deichert, 1905). Pp. 34. Price 60 Pf. 
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F. GIESEBRECHT, “ Jeremias-Metrik" (Géttingen, Vandenhoeck 
und Ruprecht, 1905). Pp. viii, 52. Price 1.80 M. 

— “Die Grundziige der israelitischen Religionsgeschichte ” (Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1904). In the series “ Aus Natur und Geisteswelt.” Pp. iv, 
132. Price 1.25 M. 


L. GRUNHUT prprpdn "5D VI, 2 (Frankfurt a. M., Kauffmann, 
1904). Midrash Yelamdenu to Genesis. Pp. 192. Price 3.20 M. 


M. GrRuNWALD, “Hamburgs deutsche Juden bis zur Auflésung 
der Dreigemeinden 1811” (Hamburg, Janssen, 1904). Pp. v, 357. 
Illustrations, 

— “Mitteilungen zur jiidischen Volkskunde, Heft XV” (Berlin, 
Calvary, 1905). Contents: Jewish Art and Artists (A. Wolf); a 
Jewish wedding in S. Russia (S. Weissenberg) ; forty-two MS. illustra- 
tions to the Passover Haggada (M. Schwab). Pp. 93. Price 2.50 M. 

J. Gunzie, Sownn, Collection of literary and learned essays 
(Hebrew). Vol. V. Published by the editor in Cracow. Price 
2.60 kronen. 

A. GuTTMACHER, “A History of the Baltimore Hebrew Congregation 
(1830-1905) (Baltimore, Friedenwald Co., 1905). Many portraits. 
Pp. 82. 

A. GUTTMACHER and W. Rosenau, “ Year-Book of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis’ (Baltimore, Friedenwald Co., 1904). 
Contains Proceedings of the Convention held at Louisville, 1904 
(with Appendix), on current Jewish problems. 

M. HaGen, “ Lexicon biblicum ” (Paris, Lethielleux, 1905). Pp. vi, 
1040. Price 18 fr. 

W. R. Harper, “Amos and Hosea” (Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 
1905). In the “International Critical Commentary.” Pp. clxxxi, 
424; Chronological Table and Map. Price 12s. 

— “The Structure of the Text of the Book of Hosea” (Chicago, 
University Press, 1905). Pp. 51. Price 1 dellar. 

E. S. P. Haynes, “Religious Persecution, a Study in Political 
Psychology " (London, Duckworth, 1904). Pp. ix, 208. 

F. H1.xEt, “ Festpredigten” (Frankfurt a. M., Kauffmann, 1904). 
Sermons for Passover and Pentecost. Pp. 52. Price 1 M. 

J. M. H1ituesum, “ Uri ha-Levi, de eerste Mohel, Chazzan en 
Predikant der Portugeesche Jooden te Amsterdam in het Jaar 1593” 
(Amsterdam, Van Creveld, 1904). Pp. 51. 

S. R. Hirscu, “Gesammelte Schriften” (Frankfurt a. M., Kauffmann, 
1904). Vo}. II. Pp. 477. 
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D. Horrmann, “Das Buch Leviticus, tibersetzt und erklirt ’ (Berlin, 
Poppelauer, 1905). Part I, Lev. i-xvii. Full Commentary. Rejects 
critical views; interesting for Rabbinical exegesis. Pp.viii, 479. 
Price 6 M. 

G. HoLitmann, “Welche Religion hatten die Juden als Jesus 
auftrat ?”’ (Halle, Gebauer-Schwetschke Druckerei, 1905). Pp. iv, 83. 
Price 40 Pf. 

J. HonTHEIM, ‘‘ Das Buch Job. Alsstroph. Kunstwerk nachgewiesen, 
tibersetzt und erklirt”’ (Freiburg i. B., Herder, 1904). Pp. vii, 365. 
Price 8 M. 

V. Jaaic, “Ein unedierter griechischer Psalmenkommentar 
(Vienna, Gerold, 1905). Pp. 95. Price 5.70 M. 

G. JAHN, “Das Buch Daniel. Nach der Septuaginta hergestellt, 
iibersetzt und krit. erklirt"’ (Leipzig, Pfeiffer, 1904). Appendix on 
Moabite Stone. Pp xxii, 138. Price 5 M. 

“JAHRBUCH DER JUDISCH-LITERARISCHEN GESELLSCHAFT” 
(Frankfurt a. M., Kauffmann, 1904). Contents: Neue Materialien zur 
Geschichte der Vierlinder-Synode (L. Lewin); R. Akiba Eger (L. 
Wreschner); Bacher’s Besprechung des Doroth Harischonim (H. 
Kottek); Zwei althebr. Siegelinschriften (J. Barth); Kénigstum im alt. 
Israel (A. Biberfeld) ; Responsen d. R. Joel Serkes (I. Unna); Hebr.- 
arab. Sprachvergleichung (Eppenstein) ; Ein alter Frankfurter Wohl- 
thitigkeitsverein (A. Sulzbach); Juden in Prag (H. Lieben); Hebr. 
Biichertitel (A. Berliner); Mischnakommentar des Maimonides (8S. 
Bamberger); Hebr. Lexikographie des Talmuds und des Midrasch 
(B. Blumgrund). Pp. iv, 408. Price 12 M. 

L. JERABEK, “Der alte Prager Judenfriedhof ” (Prag, Koci, 1904). 
Many Illustrations. Pp. viii, 48. Price 4.25 M. 

JEWISH EncycLoPEpIA, The. Vol. IX. Morawczyk—Philippson 
(New York and London, Funk & Wagnalls, 1905). Pp. xx, 685. 

P. KAHLE, “ Die arabischen Bibeliibersetzungen. Texte mit Glossar 
und Literaturiibersicht ’’ (Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1904). Pp. xv, 66. Price 
4M. 

Z. KAHN, “Le Livre des Psaumes”’ (Paris, Durlacher, 1905). A new 
translation from the Hebrew, publishedunder the direction of M. Zadoc 
Kahn, Grand Rabbin de France. Pp. 251. 

A. R. S. Kennepy, “I and II Samuel” (Edinburgh, Jack, 1905). 
In the “Century Bible.” Introduction, Notes, R.V. Map. Pp. 370. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

E. KLosTERMANN, “ Eusebius’ Onomastikon” (Leipzig, Hinrichs, 
1904). Pp. xxxvi, 207. Map. Price 8 M. 
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KONIGSBERG, “Festschrift zum 200jihrigen Bestehen des isr. 
Vereins fiir Krankenpflege und Beerdigung, NwP N73N” (Kénigsberg 
i, Pr., Hartung, 1905). History of the Society, 1704-1904 (by H. Vogel- 
stein); List of Interments (by E. Birnbaum). Many illustrations and 
facsimiles, 

O. Kraus, “ Sozialismus und Zionismus”’ (Briinn, Jiidischer Buch- 
und Kunstverlag, 1904). Pp. 13. 

J. Laray, “ Les Sadducéens ” (Lyons, Vitte, 1904). Thése. Pp.95. 


J. M. LAGRANGE, “ Historical Criticism and the Old Testament ”’ : 
translated by E. Myers (London, Catholic Truth Society, 1905). 
Price 2s. d. 


R. P. LagRanae, “Etudes sur les religions sémitiques” (Paris, 
Lecoffre, 1905). Second edition. Price to fr. 


— “La Religion des Perses, de la Réforme de Zoroastre et le 
Judaisme ” (Paris, Lecoffre, 1904). Price 1.50 fr. 

M. LAMBERT and L. BRANDIN, “Glossaire hébreu-francais du 
XIII? siéele ” (Paris, Leroux, 1905). From a MS. in the Bibliotheque 
nationale. Transliteration in Hebrew and French characters, with 
Index on corresponding modern French words. The dialect belongs 
to the Haute-Sadne. Pp. xv, 295. 


F, v. LANDAU, “ Beitrige zur Altertumskunde des Orients” (Leipzig, 
Pfeiffer, 1905). IV. Eine Inschrift aus Heldua; Tammuz; Tanit 
pné-ba‘al; eine Gemme. Pp. 48, four plates. Price 3 M. 


R. LaqueEurR, “ Kritische Untersuchungen zum zweiten Makkabier- 
buch ” (Strassburg, Triibner, 1904). Pp. vii, 87. Price 2 M. 


I. Lé-vr, “ Revue des Etudes Juives” (Paris, Durlacher). The October- 
December number includes: J. Weill, ‘Spinoza et le Judaisme ” ; 
G. Marmier, “Contributions 4 la géographie de la Palestine” ; B. Heller, 
“La Légende des Sept Dormants”’; I. Goldziher, ‘‘ Mélanges judéo- 
arabes” ; I. Lévi, “‘ Un Commentaire biblique de Léontin”; L. Gauthier, 
“Les Juifs dans les deux Bourgognes”’; C. de Béthencourt, “ L’Auto 
da fé de Lisbonne, 1647"’; M. Schwab, “‘ Mss. et incunables de la 
bibliothéque de l’Alliance israélite "’; Notes et Mélanges (M. Lambert, 
W. Bacher, M. Kayserling, J. Weill); Bibliography. Price 7 fr. 
(annual subscription, 25 fr.). 

L.-G. Livy, “La Famille dans l’antiquité israélite” (Paris, F. Alean, 
1905). Pp. 296. 

— “La Métaphysique de Maimonide” (Dijon, Barbier-Marilier, 
1905). Pp. 141, 
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L. R. E. Lrrrmann, “Semitic Inscriptions” (New York, Century 
Co., 1904). Pp. 13+230. Price 10 dollars. 


M. MaRGEL, “ Deutsch-hebraisches Wérterbuch ” (Pozega, Klein). 
To be completed in 4o parts, of which one half are now published. 
Subscription-price to whole work, 15 M. 

Madame M. J. MARSDEN, “ La Fille de Sion: recueil de priéres et 
de méditations pour les jeunes filles et les femmes israélites "’ (Paris, 
Durlacher, 1904). Pp. 447. 

K. MartI, “ Dodekapropheton, 2. Halfte’’ (Tibingen, Mohr, 1905). 
In the Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum A, T. Pp. xvi+251. Price 
3.75 M. 

R. Mazin, “i707 (London, R. Mazin, 1904). First Hebrew 
Reader. Vocabularies and Exercises. Pp. 66. Price 1s. 4d. 


J. MEINHOLD, “ Die biblische Urgeschichte : I. Mose i-xii” (Bonn, 
Marcus u. Weber, 1904). Pp. iv, 159+16. Price 2.60 M. 

H. PEREIRA MENDES, “The Jewish Religion ethically presented "' 
(New York, 1905). For school use. To be obtained in England from 
FE. S. Pool (555a Mansion House Chambers, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.). Pp. 188. Price 2s. &d. 


C. MomMERT, “Topographie des alten Jerusalem ” (Leipzig, Haber- 
land, 1905). Part III. Contents: Salomons Mauerbau ; die Wasser- 
versorgung Jerusalems ; der Mauerbau des Manasses. Plan of ancient 
Water Conduits (by C. Schick). Portrait of author. Pp. 182. Price 
4.50 M. 

C. G. MONTEFIORE (and others), “Jewish Addresses’? (London, 
Brimley Johnson, 1904). Twenty Sermons delivered before the 
Jewish Religious Union (London), by C. G. Montefiore and others. 
Pp. x, 260. Price 3s. 6d. 


N. M. Natuay, “ Ein anonymes Wéorterbuch zur Mishna und Jad 
Hahazaka”’ (Berlin, Lamm, 1905). Pp. 46. Price 2.50 M. 

J. NoBEL, “Israelitisches Andachtsbuch.”” Hebrew title: MIN¥IN 
d’'n (Rédelheim, Lehrberger). Prayers for the sick; services for 
burials and anniversaries of deaths, &c. New and revised edition of 
S. Baer’s well-known compilation. Hebrew and German. 


S. OEerTLI, “ Die Geschichte Israels" (Stuttgart, Vereinsbuchhand- 
lung, 1905). Part I, till Alexander the Great. Pp. 566. Price 6 M. 
R. R. Orriey, “The Book of Isaiah according to the LXX (Codex 
Alexandrinus): I. Introduction and Translation with a Parallel Version 
from the Hebrew’ (Cambridge, University Press, 1904). Pp. xii, 336. 
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“ PALESTINE AND SyRrIA” (London, Macmillan, 1905). In “ Mac- 
millan’s Guide-Books.” 3rd ed. Maps and Plans. Price 5s. 


A. S. PEAKE, “Job” (Edinburgh, T. C. and E. C. Jack, 1905). In 
the “Century Bible.” Introduction, Revised Version, with Notes. 
Pp. x, 355. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


J. P. Peters, “‘ Early Hebrew Story, its historical background” 
(London: Williams & Norgate, 1904). In the “Crown Theological 
Library.” Contents: Introductory; the Formation of Israel; the 
Patriarchs and the Shrines of Israel; Survivals; Cosmogony and 
Primeval History ; the Moral Value of early Hebrew Story. Pp. 308. 
Price 53s. 

N. Peters, “Liber Iesu filii Sirach, sive Ecclesiasticus, Hebraice " 
(Freiburg i. B., Herder, 1905). Punctuated Hebrew text, Latin trans- 
lation, Critical Notes, Glossary (Latin). Pp. xvi, 163. Price 3 M. 


M. PretucHowskI, “Mischnaiot. Lieferung XXXVI” (Berlin, 
Itzkowski, 1905). Portions of Mishnah Nedarim and Nazir. This 
edition (which is to include the whole Mishnah) contains punctuated 
Hebrew text, German translation and notes. Pp. 32. Price 75 Pf. 


L. A. PoouER, “ Studies in the Religion of Israel” (London: Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1904). Contents: Babylonia, Egypt, The Biblical 
Records, Yahweh, Moses, Canaan, Rise of the Prophets, Monarchy, 
Amos and Hosea, Isaiah, Social Life of Jerusalem, Reforms of Josiah, 
Exile, Ezra and Priests’ Code, Messianic Idea, Doctrine of a Future 
Life. Pp. xiii, 274. Price 5s. 


QUARTERLY STATEMENT, Palestine Exploration Fund, Jan. 1905 
(London, 38 Conduit Street, W.). Tenth Quarterly Report on the 
Excavation of Gezer (R. A. Stewart Macalister); the Immovable East 
(P. G. Baldensperger); the Roman Road between Kerak and Madeba 
(G. A.Smith); Modern Personal Names in Palestine (R. A. S. Macalister 
and E. W. G. Masterman); the Birth-place of St. John the Baptist 
(C. Schick) ; Notes, &c. (Price: Free to subscribers of not less than 
half a guinea.) 


I. RAFFALOVICH, Sunn son: “A Teacher's Handbook of Picture 
Lessons, forming a First Year's Course in Conversational Hebrew for 
Children.” (Merthyr Tydfil, Welsh Educational Publishing Co., 
1905.) Pp. iv, 98+ 10. 


M. RauMmeER, “ Vokabularium und Grammatisches zum zweiten 
Kursus der Tefillah Kezarah” (Frankfurt a. M., Kauffmann, 1904). 
Hebrew Prayer Book, with German Vocabularies, section by section. 
Seventh edition. Pp. 96+46. Price 1 M. 
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B. RATNER, {YS NINN IHD (Wilna, Garber, 1904). Various readings 
of text of Palestinian Talmud. Part III, Tractates Terumoth and 
Hallah. Pp. 164. Price 3 roubles. (Part I, Berachoth, appeared in 
1901; Part II, Sabbath, in 1902.) 

S. RernacH, “Cultes, mythes et religions ’’ (Paris, Leroux, 1905). 
Part I. Contents: I. Le Tabou; II. Phénomenes généraux du toté- 
misme animal; III. Les survivances du totémisme chez les anciens 
Celtes; IV. Totémisme et exogamie; V. La domestication des animaux; 
VI. La théorie du sacrifice ; VII. Pieds pudiques; VIII. L’origine du 
mariage; IX. L’histoire du folklore; X. L’art et la magie ; XI. L’amphi- 
dromie; XII. L'art plastique en Gaule et le druidisme ; XIII. La pro- 
hibition de l’inceste et le sentiment de la pudeur; XIV. La flagella- 
tion rituelle; XV. L’ “Orbis alius’’ des Druides; XVI. Les Vierges de 
Séna; XVII. Teutatés, Esus, Taranis; XVIII. Sucellus et Nantovelta ; 
XIX. Tarvos Trigaranus; XX. Bas-relief inédit autrefois & :a biblio- 
théque de Strasbourg; XXI. Esumopas Crusticus; XXII. Celtica; 
XXIII. La religion des Galates; XXIV. Les carnassiers androphages 
dans l'art gallo-romain; XXV. Le voile de l’oblation; XXVI. Avacs 
mpoysvov abepiorwy; XXVII. L’origine des priéres pour les morts; 
XXVIII. Le roi supplicié ; XXIX. Le culte de l''me; XXX. Satan et 
ses pompes; XXXI. Le Christianisme a Byzance et la question du 
Philopatris; XXXII. Les Apétres chez les anthropophages; XXXIII. 
L’évolution en théologie; XXXIV. Samuel Zarza; XX XV. Antoinette 
Bourignon. 48 illustrations. Pp. vii, 8+ 468. 


9 


A. Ruprtin, “ Zeitschrift fiir Demographie und Statistik der Juden’ 
(Bureau fiir Statistik der Juden, Berlin-Halensee, Westfilische Strasse 
46). The first part of this new monthly appeared Jan. 1905. Annual 
subscription 6 M. 


— “Die Juden der Gegenwart” (Berlin, Calvary, 1904). Contents: 
Das Judenthum unter dem Einflusse der modernen Kultur; Zur 
jiidischen Bevélkerungsstatistik (Zahl und Wohnsitze der Juden, 
Bevélkerungsbewegung durch Geburt und Tod, Die Ubertritte und 
Austritte, Die Mischehen); Biotische Verhiltnisse; Das Geistesleben 
(Die geistige Beanlagung, Die Sprache, Die Religion, Erziehung und 
Unterricht); Die Erwerbs- und Berufs-Verhiltnisse (Allgemeines, 
Die Juden in Handel und Industrie, Die Juden in den freien Berufen, 
Die Juden und der Ackerbau); Die Moralitit (Die Kriminalstatistik, 
Sittlichkeit und Charakter); Die staatsbiirgerliche und politische 
Stellung der Juden; Die Nationalititsidee (Das jiidische Volkstum, 
Der Zionismus). Pp. 6+296. Price 4.80 M. 


S. SaLFELD, “Die Judenpolitik Philipps des Grossmiitigen”’ 
(Frankfurt a. M., Kauffmann, 1904). Pp. ii, 26. Price 1 M. 
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A. SARFOWSKY, “‘ Die ethisch-religiése Bedeutung der alttestament- 
lichen Namen nach Talmud, Targum und Midrash” (Dissertation, 
Konigsberg, 1904). Pp. go. 


L. ScHERMAN, “Oriental Bibliography’ (London, Williams & 
Norgate). Vol. XVII (for 1903); third part, completing the volume, 
with Index, issued January, 1905. Pp. viii, 361. Price 1os. 6d. 


G. ScHIAPARELLI, “ Die Astronomie im Alten Testament.” Trans- 
lated (into German) by W. Liidtke (Giessen, Ricker, 1905). Pp. viii, 
137. Six illustrations. Price 3.20 M. 


B. v. SCHOTTENFELD, ‘‘Was muss man vom Talmud wissen?” 
(Berlin, Sternitz, 1904). Pp.71. Price 1 M. 


M. Scowas, “Les Inscriptions hébraiques de la France” (Paris, 
Imprimerie Nationale, 1904). 


C. SELIGMANN, “Neues Gebetbuch fiir Neujahr und Verséhnungstag”’ 
(Frankfurt a. M., Lehrberger, 1904). Hebrew and German; many 
German prayers. Pp. 347. 


— “Judenthum und moderne Weltanschauung ” (Frankfurt a. M., 
Kauffmann, 1905). Contents: Naturwissenschaft und Judenthum ; 
Pantheismus und Judentum; Schopenhauer und das Judentum; 
Nietzsche und das Judentum ; Die ethische Kultur und das Judentum. 
Pp. 117. Price 1.80 M. 


E. SELLIN, “ Die Spuren griechischer Philosophie im Alten Testa- 
ment’ (Leipzig, Deichert, 1905). A criticism of M. Friedlinder’s 
“Griechische Philosophie im Alten Testament” (Berlin, Reimer, 
1904). Pp. 32. Price 60 Pf. 


— “Tell Taannek ” (Vienna, Gerold, 1904). Account of an excava- 
tion in Palestine, Pp. 123 and many plans and illustrations. Price 
13.80 M. 


N. Stouscuz, “La langue et la littérature hébraiques, depuis la 
Bible jusqu’a nos jours. Lecon d’ouverture & la Sorbonne” (Paris, 
Sansot, 1904). Pp. 28. Price 1 fr. 


B. Stank, “ Biblische Theologie des Alten Testaments” (Tiibingen, 
Mohr, 1905). Vol. I, “Die Religion Israels und die Entstehung des 
Judenthums.” Pp. xii, 383. Price 6 M. 


A. SuLZBACH, “Das Buch Esther” (Rédelheim, Lehrberger). For 
liturgical use on Purim. Newedition. Text, translation, illustrations, 
and introduction. Evening Service for Purim. Price 45 Pf. 
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J. THEODOR, 839 NWN (Berlin, Itzkowski, 1904). Critical 
edition of the Midrash Genesis Rabba. Part I (sections 1-10) appeared 
in 1903; Part II contains sections 10 (continued)-18. Pp. 80. 


J. J. Tissot, “The Old Testament ” (London, Sampson Low, 1905). 
2 vols., 396 illustrations. Price 6 guineas. 


J. TRENEL, “L’Ancien Testament et la langue frangaise du moyen 
age” (Paris, Cerf, 1904). 

M. WEIsz, &"7D 9D “Seder Troyes, Ritus Troyes, von Menachem 
ben Josef ben Jehuda Chazan aus Troyes" (Frankfurt a. M., Kauffmann, 
1905). Published from a MS. of the late David Kaufmann, with 
notes (Hebrew). Pp. 41. Price 1 M. 


H. M. WIENER, “Studies in Biblical Law” (London, Nutt, 1904). 
Pp. ix, 128. Price 3s. 6d. 


H. WINCKLER, “ Die Weltanschauung des alten Orients” (Leipzig, 
Pfeiffer, 1904). Pp. iii, 50. Price go Pf. 


M. WiTTMANN, “Zur Stellung Avencebrol’s (Ibn Gebirol’s) im 
Entwicklungsgang der arabischen Philosophie” (Minster, Aschendorff, 
1905). Pp. vili, 77. Price 2.75 M. 

B. WotFr-BEckH, “ Kaiser Titus und der jiidische Krieg ” (Steglitz, 
1905). Pp.-35. Price 1.80 M. 


D. YELLIN, N7IY3 NIN) NOI (Jerusalem, Luncz, 1905). On the 
pronunciation of Hebrew in its modern revival as a living language. 


D. YELLIN and L. Zout#, DY 508 (Jaffa, Suchowolsky, 1905). 
A Collection of Hebrew Songs for Children. Pp. 32. 


— — myn msiaa swrpd (Jerusalem, Luncz, 1905). Readings 
(Hebrew) in Minor Prophets. For school use. Pp. 80. Price 1s. 


V. ZAPLETAL, “Die Metrik des Buches Kohelet’’ (Freiburg 
i. B., Universitiits-Buchhandlung, 1904). Pp. 20. Price go Pf. 


I. A. 
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